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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is almost as difficult to define at the end of the week what is the 
actual state of the news from Turkey, as it is from day to day. 
For although we are able to discover by the intelligence of the 
morrow that the reports of the eve were altogether fallacious, we 
may perhaps discover tomorrow that our present correction is as 











actions of Russia. Count Nesselrode’s diplomatic circular note 
preceding the declaration of war—ostensibly meant to soften the 
effect of that declaration, but really intended to suggest a threat 
against intervention on the part of other powers—is characterized 
by all Russia’s double speaking and crooked action. The urgent 
suggestion that the other powers should continue to negotiate, 
while Russia pursues a course of action which if uninterrupted will 
not only enable her to secure the “ material guarantee, ” but perma- 
nently to hold an integral portion of the Turkish dominions, is of 
a piece with the whole character of Russian artifices. The note 
is but a fresh warning to watch the power which is undermining 
the European system. 





According to the last accounts from India, Lord Dalhousie, who 
had intended to visit the scene of war at Burmah, had thought it 
necessary to remain in a more central post at Calcutta, on account 
of reports that Russia was busy against us among the Affghans, 
and of the well-known fact that the North-west Provinces were 
in a very unsettled state. Whether it is true that Lord Dal- 
housie has thus been detained at the Indian capital or not, there 
is enough reason for his anxiety. 

It appears that in Burmah we have not only been outwitted, 
but placed in a position in which each day the consequences of 
being thus outwitted become more serious. Saat he fallen into a 
war of occupation which no policy can justify, we consented to a 
truce upon evidence which no sound judgment can approve. It 





wrong as that which it contradicted. Early in the week we had 
reports of an immense Turkish success ; today reports of a Turkish | 
defeat and repulse—the one perhaps as exaggerated as the other. | 
It may to a certain extent be said that we have not entered upon 
anything so strikingly resembling a great war as that between | 
Russia and Turkey since the modern machinery of newspaper re- | 
porting has been so far developed; and we have thus acquired an | 
expectation of full intelligence, partly exceeding that which could 
under any circumstances be collected from so extensive a field of | 
battle, and partly unprovided by the military branch which the | 
press is likely to develop should war extend and become an insti- | 
tution in the world. urkey herself, although brought within 
our knowledge by tourists and closely connected with us by trade, 
has great lee-way to make up in the formation of roads and in con- | 
triving other means of communication; and thus she presents one | 
of the largest of those lacunz of the European circle within which | 
the ordinary means of intelligence fail. The industry employed 
round the borders of this vacuity tends to confuse rather than 
elucidate, especially in the earlier reports; for we have very 

sitive and dogmatic assertions conceived at the border respect- 
ing events which have taken place far within, and which thus be- 
come the object of several constructive accounts at the same time : 
and if we add to these things the bias of different sides, and the 
positive advantage which the stockjobbing interest may derive 
from the circulation of fallacious reports, we can understand why 
every true account is preceded for the first twelve hours by some 
mad counterfeit of it, and for several days by very imperfect 
imitations. 

The actual state of intelligence, therefore, may be described as 
a husk of impenetrably contradicting reports covering tangible 
facts which are disclosed to us by degrees and partially. After | 
reports that the Turks had crossed the Danube at four or five | 





has turned out as many expected: the truce to which we assented 
for the trade convenience of the King of Ava and his subjects, 
observed on our side, has been violated on theirs by troops who 
act under the name of “robbers,” but in manifest alliance with 
their Government; and it is now generally felt that a greater 
force will be necessary to prevent or to diminish ulterior disgrace 
to our arms. 

The assassination of Colonel Mackeson in Peshawur was the 
act of a fanatic; but the crime has drawn attention upon the 
very unsatisfactory state of the feeling in the province and the 
other North-western Provinces. Whether Dost Mahomed is en- 
tering into any hostile intrigues with Russia or not,—the reports 
being as contradictory as those from the Danube,—it is evident 
that something is brewing across the border; and activity on the 
border is not likely to mean zealous exertions for British interests. 

India generally is tranquil, but the year closes with every pros- 
pect that there will be a second stage of the agitation which at- 


| tended the passing of the Government of India Bill in London; 


and which may perhaps be rendered more stirring, by the circum- 


| stances that the further legislation and development of the new 


policy will take place upon the spot, among men acquainted with 
the details and with the persons who are to carry it out. 

While such is the unsettled state of India on the borders and 
internally,—with the Chinese revolution looming in the distance, — 
it happens that the great commands are ina state of much unsettle- 
ment. The Governor-General is understood to be returning home. 
Thenew Governor of Madras has prematurely resigned his life before 
quitting the government of the North-west Provinces. The Governor 
of Bombay is under something likea recall. And, to complete the 
round of important posts, the commander of the forces in Burmah 
has come away, his successor not yet appointed. The only one 
appointment to the important posts vacant, or to be vacated, is that 


sana p driven oe ve = forces - a if not | of Lord Elphinstone, who has taken his public farewell of the East 
ciel paaghoevony Peck - h roca tale 7 ——_ “4 pow | India Company. Not unknown in India as Governor of Madras, 
Snwaten pen Dacmeres—aee essualy lanes thet town of | he now goes forth under the new Government of India Act, pre- 











driven the Emperor’s army from it towards Transylvania, cutting 
off retreat to the right and to the left; and after being taught, on 
the contrary, to believe that the Russian forces, although somewhat 
more baffled at first than they expected to be by their scimitered 
assailants, had now driven them back upon the river—had obliged 
them to recross it at the scene of their most decisive success, Ol- 
tenitza—and remain, in short, captors of the field ;—after all this, 
we are brought up to the provisional conclusion that the Turks 
have made some unexpected and brilliant blows at the Russians, 
but have not established themselves in any permanent strength. 
They have compelled the Russians to give way for the hour; they 
have inflicted eater they have broken up trenches; they have 
made the edge of the scimitar felt, and have shown that they can 
use the modern appliances of war so as to cope with their power- 
fulenemy. Beyond that, it is impossible to draw any conclusion 
from the conflicting and fragmentary reports that have reached us. 

Nor have we anything from St. Petersburg to elucidate the 
course which Russia is likely to take. If she had been signally 
beaten, of course she would have felt bound to recover her position 
and dignity, at whatever cost. Being partially successful, she 
might with the greater grace make concessions. But the latest 
document emanating from the Imperial closet is of a kind to in- 
crease rather than to mitigate the distrust which we feel at the 
[Latest Ep1rioy.] 








pared, he proclaims, to execute his task mainly by seeking three 
principal objects,—the Sg of India’s material resources ; 
sound and practical secular education for the natives; and promo- 
tion, as opportunities offer, for natives who qualify themselves to 
undertake situations of trust. The only officer, therefore, whose 
appointment has been publicly announced goes forth to govern an 
important Presidency in a spirit the most hopeful for those whom 
he is to govern, and for those who have selected him. 





The “strikes” which have so long impeded the industry of the 
cotton trades in Lancashire exhibit new signs of coming to an end. 
In several trades connected with weaving and spinning, “ turn- 
outs” have already given way; the colliers of Wigan have for the 
most part resumed their work; and it is understood that many 
hands in the cotton business would return if the mills were open 
to them. The mills, however, remain closed; and the signs of 
yielding in the men seem to strengthen the firmness of the masters. 

In this extremity, pledged against concession, with winter and 
hunger before them, the men have made an appeal to the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs. They set forth on the masters have 
not made the promised restoration of ten per cent on the return of 
prosperity ; how they will not listen to accommodation; and how 
reasonable the men have been. It is an ex-parte statement, but 
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is characterized by much more clearness, calmness, and fairness, 
than might have been expected. The memorialists do not explain 
how they expect Lord Palmerston to exercise his influence or au- 
thority ; and it will be difficult to see how he can order the masters 
to pay better wages, especially as the Home Secretary has no 
power to order customers to pay better prices. 





It is proposed to have “a great day for Ireland,” shortly, we 
——s day when Mr. John O'Connell shall be returned for 

lonmel. Something remarkable must have occurred to call Mr. 
John O’Connell from the privacy to which he had so publicly de- 
voted himself, and from the commerce to which he had retreated 
on discovering the vanity of political hopes. Ireland is regenerate, 
and that, we suppose, is the reason why O'Connell is regenerate 
too. Besides, there is at present no O’Connell in Parliament; a 
fact, we believe, unprecedented since 1829. The difficulty is to 
understand what function Mr. O'Connell could expect to fulfil. 
Ireland is not only regenerate, but prosperous. Her priest- 
rule is declining; and the Collegiate system, as well as the Na- 


tional, finds a flourishing existence, priestcraft notwithstanding. | 


She has had an Exposition of Industry; an Encumbered Estates 
Act has brought more than one 0’ and Mac to the hammer, and 


cleared the land for many a Saxon landlord, who is welcomed by | 


“the finest pisantry in the world”; and the people of the town 
where the illustrious cats terminated their existence now proclaim 


Ireland united and industrious, in welcoming a Lord-Lieutenant. | 


Becoming Saxon not only in her landlords, but in her self-reliance 
and in her hopefulness, without disaffection and without distress, 
what has Ireland for an O’Connell to do ? 





The stream of evidence flowing forth under the pumping of the 
Inquiry Commissioners in London City begins to run clear, and 
also to branch out in a diversified fount of many streams. Not 
only have the Commissioners now got to Mr. Sheriff Wallis, who | 
proves to be less formidable than he was expected to be—not only 
among magnates who politely decline to “mix” with retail dealers, | 
but they have arrived at men who have practical ideas on the sub- 


ject. At present, however, they seem further than ever from any 
one idea. Witnesses are for abolishing this and retaining that, but 


they do not agree as to what they would keep, what retrench. If | 
the Corporation were to stand until all its reformers agree, it | 
would be immortal. The general tone indicates a disposition to 
retain the Corporation, but to amalgamate in some way with the 
whole of the Sistas 


Che Cunt, 


Tue Queen has been pursuing the quict round of her usual avocations, 
walking and riding. She entertained, on Thursday, another illustrious | 

rty with theatricals—the Lyceum “ Game of Speculation ”’ and “ Little 
Voddlekins,”’ 

Prince Albert visited London on Wednesday, and attended at the 
Trinity House. On Tuesday he inspected the model cottages lately built | 
by the Windsor Royal Association for Improving the Dwellings of the | 
Labouring Classes. 

The Duke and Duchess of Brabant left Windsor on Sunday, on a visit | 
to Plymouth and Torquay ; and returned on Thursday. 

The Duke and Duchess d’Aumale visited the Queen yesterday. 

Lord Elphinstone had an audience of the Queen on Monday. 

Among the guests of the Queen this week, were the Duchess and Prin- | 
cess Mary of Cambridge, Lord and Lady John Russell, Sir Charles and 
Lady Mary Wood, Mr. Cardwell, and Lord Clarendon. 


Che Metrogulis. 

The Court of Directors entertained Lord Elphinstone, the new Go- 
vernor of Bombay, at a farewell banquet, on Saturday, at the London 
Tavern. A great company was present. On the right of Mr. Russell 
Ellice, the Chairman of the Court, sat Lord Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Canning, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Charles Wood; on his left, the 
Lord Mayor, Lord Elgin, Lord Besborough, and Lord Shelburne; while 
conspicuous among the guests were, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Robert Lowe, Mr. Hayter, Mr. 
Matthew Baines, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and several distinguished 
Indian officers, including Sir George Pollock and Sir Colin Campbell. 
The toast of the evening was, of course, the health of Lord Elphinstone, 
proposed by the Chairman. Lord Elphinstone, he said, was no untried 
man; he had already gained experience as Governor of Madras, where he 
had discharged his duties to the full satisfaction of the Court of Directors; | 
and therefore without the least hesitation and with the utmost cordiality 
they committed to him the government of Bombay. 

Lord Elphinstone reciprocated compliments, and stated his views on | 
the true policy for the Government of India— 

It is the peculiar good fortune of the Indian Government to possess a body 
of servants, both civil and military, who are, he believed, unequalled—men 
of tried experience and ability, who had been educated and brought up in 
that service ; and with their aid and assistance, he did not despair of being 
enabled to fulfil the objects with which he is going out. It might be con- 
sidered that he should state what he conceived to be the principal objects 
which the Governor of one of our Indian Presidencies ought to have in view. 
There are, in his opinion, three things to which it is the duty of a Governor 
of India to give special attention,—first, the development of the resources of 
the a secondly, the sound and practical secular education of the 
nat. tdi . dvance and promote, as opportunities may offer, 
thos? daidoee Bs LP | laa for the public oven to eee Po of 
trust. Isp poe to wgrry out all these objects, he relied with perfect 

he countepdpce and support of the Court of Directors. He 
ited, from what he bad seen, that it was the wish of the people of 
that the watiydass India should have their full share in the be- 
igh rule in India; and it was a great comfort 
, that upon this subject his views and feelings 
ose of the Court of Directors and of her Ma- 
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Sir James Graham spoke next to “the Navy”; eulogizing the con- 
duct of Sir William Parker and Commodore Lambert, who had performed 
such brilliant actions by the combined efforts—the happy combination— 
of the Queen’s service and the Company’s marine. Lord Hardinge in 
like manner answered for “the Army”; paying compliments to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton and Sir George Pollock; declaring that a very gene- 
rous and cordial feeling exists between her Majesty’s troops and those of 
the East India Company; and praising the fidelity, devotedness, and 
courage of the Sepoy regiments. He expressed his conviction that the 
British army at the present moment is in a very high state of discipline, 
and that whenever its services may be required, in whatever quarter, it 
would prove that it has not degenerated. 

Lord Granville, stating that Lord Lansdowne had imposed the duty on 
him, playfully responded to the health of her Majesty's Ministers. 

Sir Charles Wood said he had learnt, during the short period for which 
| he had held the office of President of the Board of Control, that it was no 
slight advantage to a Governor of Bombay to be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of other parts of India— 

Lord Elphinstone would also enjoy the valuable advantage of the expe- 
rience and advice of a distinguished relative who was formerly Governor of 
Bombay, and who has left imperishable marks of his good government in 
that Presidency. Under these circumstances, Sir Charles ventured to tell 
his noble friend that much would be expected from him. 

Lord Lansdowne, Sir George Pollock, and Captain Campbell, also made 
speeches. 


The City Commissioners took the evidence of Mr. Alexander Pulling, 
barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, on Friday last week. Mr. Pul- 
ling’s statements were chiefly historical, relating to the origin of the 
rights and privileges of the city of London as a corporation ; its connexion 
with the state ; its administration of justice, and its paid officers. Mr. 
Pulling believes that “ many of the evils which exist have arisen from 
the want of system, and from not legislating in accordance with altered 
circumstances, and not from any corrupt or improper motive on the part 
of the members of the Corporation, or any desire to find places for their 
favourites or friends.” 

Mr. John Remington Mills, Mr. J. D. Powles, Mr. J. H. Elliott, Mr. 
F. Bennoch, and other gentlemen, have given evidence this week. 

Mr. Mills complained of the mode of electing Sheriffs. He said that 
after he had ceased to live within the limits of the county of Middlesex, 
he had been elected Sheriff, against his will; and refusing to give bond, 
he had been compelled to pay the fine of 6007. levied on such occasions. 
Mr. Mills thinks that gentlemen are elected to the shrievalty in order to 
make them pay the fine. 

Mr. J. D. Powles, the secretary of the London Dock Company, repre- 
sented that the Navigation Committee of the Corporation, the only mu- 
nicipal body exercising any influence over the commercial interests of the 
city, consists of forty persons, whose previous pursuits do not qualify 
them for discharging the duties they undertake. This is compensated by 
the harbour-masters, who are efficient men; but Mr. Powles is of opin- 
ion, that if the numbers of the Committee were reduced to eighteen, and 
delegates from the Bank, the China and East India Association, and other 
large mercantile bodies, were admitted, the committee would then be an 
efficient Chamber of Commerce; so that “ when persons in business 





| suffer inconvenience from the operation of some custom or law, they 


might have a body to go to who would examine into their grievance, and 
represent it to the Government or other parties likely to afford redress.” 
But he would not make it a “ tribunal” in any sense whatever. 

Mr. Elliott, for five years a member of the Common Council, objects 
to the general system of the Corporation. The foremost evil, he says, is the 
Magistracy ; the twenty-six Aldermen, taken from the countinghouse, 
are not qualified for judicial business, He looks upon the irresponsible 
Court of Aldermen as the great abuse; and, abolishing the existing sys- 
tem of Magistracy, he would substitute two paid Police Magistrates in its 
place. At present the system of unpaid Magistrates costs 45,000/. a year; 
the separate Police, 40,000/.; and he would absorb the latter into the 
etropolitan system, when it would only cost 25,000/. He would re- 
commend “that the City be allowed to retain the management of its own 
drainage.” Having done this, he would place the City under the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Reform Act. Mr. Elliott thinks the coal-tax a 
reasonable tax—“ you could not otherwise raise 200,000/. a year as con- 
veniently.” It has been appropriated to “ great purposes, quite as much 
sanitary as ornamental in their nature, and beneficial not only to the City 
but to the whole Metropolis.” Mr. Elliott “ would wish that the City 
accounts were more fully made out.” 

Mr. F. Bennoch, eight years a Common Councilman, referred to and 
condemned the recent attempts of the Corporation to compel persons 
trading in the City to take up their freedom. He described the Corpora- 
tion as the enemy of all internal improvement; noticing the objection to 
the removal of Smithfield market as an instance. He is not ‘ aware of 
any great public improvement ever having been suggested and carried 
out by the Corporation.” It had to be goaded very much by public 
opinion before it consented to the erection of the present London Bridge. 
“ In fact,” exclaimed Mr. Bennoch, “ any large scheme of general utility 
seems to be what the Corporation is utterly incapable of achieving.” He 
showed that large allowances are made to the committees, amounting to 
a total of 2900/.—a large proportion of which is “ expended on dinners.” 
Respecting the charge of bribing the press, made by Mr. Acland against 
the Consolidated Committee, Mr. Bennoch has some remarks which throw 
light on the subject. 

“The Committees on some occasions, on some loose resolution, de- 
| termine to carry out a scheme which is undefined: and the execu- 

tion of it being referred to them, they expend large sums of which no 
proper account is rendered. This remark applies to the Consolidated Com- 
mittee, by which a large sum has been expended in this way under a loose 
authority. The sum paid for giving publicity to the proceedings of the Cor- 
| poration has been noticed. Under this head, I find large sums for news- 
papers which nobody ever required; but whenever an article in favour of 
the Corporation appeared, the paper containing it was purchased and copies 
distributed freely : on the other hand, whenever an article against the Cor- 
' poration appeared, the paper containing it was never bought, so that the 
members see all the arguments in favour of the Corporation, but none of 
those against it. In 1849 large sums of money were expended in various 
ways, and some for dinners to Members of Parliament, to whom it was 
thought gratitude ought to be manifested for their services to the Corpora- 
tion when the Smithtield Market question was before the House of Commons. 
I have no hesitation also in saying, and it is capable of proof, that articles 
' were written and sent to the newspapers with a sum of money.” 
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Mr. C. Lewis—‘‘ Was that done by the Committee?” Mr. Bennoch— 
“Yes; through the officers of the Corporation.” 

Mr. Labouchere—“ Do you mean that’ the money was sent to induce the 
newspapers to insert an article?’”’ Mr. Bennoch—“ It was done in this way 
probably, ~~ instead of being inserted as an advertisement it might appear 
as au article.” 

Mr. Labouchere—“Can you prove it?”” Mr. Bennoch—‘“T believe it can 
a agp but I cannot do it myself as I am not on the Committee.” 

r. Labouchere—“ You saw the statement made in the Corporation, that 

150/. a year was the whole sum expended in purchasing copies of those news- 
pers which reported the ae pre es of that body most fully: do you be- 
ve in the accuracy of that statement?”’ Mr. Bennoch—*‘Oh, I believe 
that that was the fact, and that ipa ene intention of the Corporation, 
was the same as that of any large trading company, which often will order 
copies of any newspaper which it thinks gives a good report of its proceed- 
ings. I believe that isa thing which is commonly done; and I do not be- 
lieve that the cost was more for the Corporation than 7/. or so for each 
meeting.” 

Mr. Labouchere—‘“‘ Then you mean, that this money, which you say was 
sent with the articles to the newspapers, was altogether distinct from the 
150/. a year spent in purchasing copies of newspapers?’’ Mr, Bennoch 
—“Oh, quite so; this was four years ago.” 

Mr. Labouchere—‘* May not any member of the Corporation move for a 
return of any expenditure?”” Mr. Béhnoch—“ Yes, and in nine cases out 
of ten there is a desire that every information should be given to the mem- 
bers; but in certain cases it is refused, and that is an anomaly which ought 
to be correeted.”’ 

Mr. Bennoch thinks that bribery is not now practised at the election 
either of Aldermen or Common Councillors. 

Mr. Cattley, Chairman of the London Dock Company, thought the 
principal merchants of the City would never afford the time to act as 
members of the Corporation. He would be sorry to see the unpaid Ma- 
gistracy abolished, and thought that the Aldermen efficiently discharged 
their duties. His opinion of the Chamber of Commerce was similar to 
that of Mr. Rowles. 

Mr. J. T. Gooden, yachtsman and sketcher, attended simply to show 
that the Corporation had suffered the banks of the Medway to become 
disintegrated, and that now the mischief is irreparable. 

Mr. Wallis, one of the Sheriffs of Middlesex, said that the Sheriff, 
though decked out in official robes, has no real power. He thought the 
Sheriffs should be ex-officio members of the Common Council. As to 
bribery, he said that elections for Common Councilmen are generally 
pure, “ because the matter at stake is not so much,” but he had “ known 
1500/7. expended in obtaining an Alderman’s gown.” He had known 
as much as 10,000/. spent on both sides in getting the office of Chamber- 
lain. He had known 15,000/. expended on both sides in a contest for the 
Mayoralty. Mr. Wallis proposed that the Lord Mayor shall be called 
Lord-Lieutenant; that the oecupiers shall be amalgamated with the 
Livery ; that the Common Council should retain the sewage and lighting, 
while they give up the police management; and that four stipendiary 
Magistrates should be appointed. 

Mr. George Hyde said, he would sweep away the Livery altogether, 
and make the occupiers the basis of the constituency. He would re- 
arrange the wards ; elect the Aldermen for three years only ; and vest the 
power of voting money entirely in the Common Council. 

Mr. John Jones, watchmaker in the Strand, considered the Livery one 
of the most valuable bodies in the kingdom ; and while he would allow 
traders to vote for members of the Common Council, he would only per- 
mit Liverymen to have the selection of the Aldermen and the higher ap- 
pointments. He wished “ to see the trading guilds of the City restored to 
their original purpose, and made to promote trade, and to take care that 
apprentices are adequately taught.” 

Mr. Keeling, of the firm of Keeling and Hunt, fruit-merchants, called 
the attention of the Commissioners to the metage levied on fruit from 
abroad. The City meters measure fruit whether the merchants want it 
done or not. For instance, in the case of nuts the meters insist on mea- 
suring every separate bag; they claim 2d. per bag metage, which on 
2000 bags amounts to 16/. 13s. 4¢. The Customs department are content 
to measure a sample. The Government repealed the duty on chestnuts, 
but the City continued the metage. 

Mr. Hales, corn-merchant, made similar complaints as to the metage 
of corn; which, as now exacted, drives business from the port of London 
and is a source of great inconvenience. There are no fewer than twenty- 
five distinct rates of charge for corn-metage. Mr. Hales thinks that the 
desire of the trade is that the City should mete all the corn, because the 
quantity should be certified as between buyer and seller by an inde- 
pendent public authority. He, however, would permit firms, like that of 
Coombe and Delafield, to mete their own corn if they chose. Instead of 
the twenty-five rates, the trade recommend only one for light and one for 
heavy grain. 

Mr. Thompson Hankey M.P., late Governor of the Bank of England, 
stated that the merchants are averse to taking part in the Corporation, be- 
cause they cannot afford the time, are not trained to judicial duties, and 
object to the dinners and the pageantry, If the body were rightly consti- 
tuted, there would be no insuperable reason why the merchants of London 
should not act in the Corporation ; but they will not take part while “the 
parties who hold its principal offices consist chiefly of the class of small 
retail traders.” The Lord Mayor's show is simply “ ridiculous.”’ Mr. 
Hankey sees no reason why the Aldermen should be elected for life, any 
more than Churchwardens. He would extend the Corporation to the 
whole of the Metropolis; or divide it into arrondissements, each with its 
Mayor and officers. He objects altogether to a Chamber of Commerce 
for London, as useless. 


The first meeting of the Royal Geographical Society this season was 
held on Monday; and was distinguished by the official communication, 
through Captain Inglefield and Lieutenant Cresswell, of the discoveries 
of Captain M‘Clure. Sir Roderick Murchison presided; the room was 
very much crowded, and the greatest interest was shown in the proceed- 
ings. An incidental point of interest was the President’s mention that 
the chair he sat in had belonged to Sir Martin Frobisher, one of the earli- 
est of the Arctic vuyagers, who in the time of Queen Elizabeth attempted 
to discover the North-west passage: this chair was presented to the So- 
ciety by Mr. O. R. Weld, of Somerset House. 

he two modern Arctic voyagers having made their statements, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, in commenting on them, asked where was Sir Jobn 
Franklin > Captain M‘Clure’s researches have shown beyond dispute ‘ 


that he had not gone by the West, as was generally thought. It had 
also been proved that he had not gone Eastward, 

No doubt, then, he had gone eoughi Wellington Straits to the North ; 
| and there only he must be sought, if sought at all. It was to be presumed 
, that Franklin and his party, supposing they had passed by this route, had 
| found their way into an open sea, and that he was frozen in there by the 

ack of ice to his Southward, and unable to get back. In this Northern sea, 
Franklin might have fallen in with islands abounding with rein-deer, the 
musk-ox, and other animals, and thus been enabled to preserve life. The 
question was, whether the great Northern pack of ice was impenetrable or 
not? He thought there was something in the fact stated by Captain M‘Clure, 
that he found the temperature in the highest latitude he reached much 
warmer than it was two hundred miles further South. It was well known 
that the cold was greater or less according to the proximity of land or water ; 
the warmer climate being always where there was little land and much 
water; and the fact of the climate becoming warmer as they approached the 
extreme high latitudes, proved, he thought, that there must be a large open 
sea on the other side of the pack. ‘There is not only Sir John Franklin now 
in the Arctic Seas, but Captain Collison; and he deserves that something 
should be done for his reseue. Sir Roderick expressed a hope that the Geo- 
graphical Society would turn their attention to the subject “ with a view of 
clearing up the question of the existence of this great Northern sea.” 

There was some discussion on this point. Captain Inglefield thought 
that another effort should be made to rescue Franklin. He would be 
glad to take an expedition to explore the North-west passage by way of 
Nova Zembla and the coast of Siberia, and so to the North of Spitz- 
bergen. In a screw-propeller it might be done in a single season. Cap- 
tain Beechy thought not. It was, however, unanimously resolved that 
the chairman should solicit the Admiralty to send out another expedition 
to the Arctic regions in the summer of 1854. At the close of the meet- 
ing, Sir Roderick Murchison stated that the fand for the Bellot memorial 
already amounted to 1200/. 


Lord Aberdeen was sworn in as an Elder Brother of the Trinity House 
Corporation, at a Special Court held on Wednesday, under the presidence 
of the Master, Prince Albert. 

A deputation, headed by Lord Robert Grosvenor, waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday, to urge upon him the claims of 
the inhabitants of Finsbury for the formation of a park. They asked the 
Chancellor to undertake to carry out the desired object : but he declined. 
They then wished to know, whether, if the money required were raised by 
local rates, he would consent to make an advance? Mr. Gladstone gay 
no positive answer, but undertook to consult with Lord Palmerston. 

A Vestry meeting of the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, on Thursday, 
appointed a deputation to urge upon Lord Palmerston the necessity of 
protecting the interests of ratepayers, by introducing a representative 
system. The Borough Members were present at the Vestry. 

The Peel Statue Committee of the City have decided for a site in the 
space in front of the Royal Exchange building, between the statue of the 
Duke of Wellington and the Bank. 

A new Dock Company has just been announced, The project is to 
build docks on the Southwark bank of the Thames, nearly opposite St. 
Katherine's Docks. They are to be named after the Duke of Wellington, 

Ten gunners and drivers have been added to each of the field-batterics 
at Woolwich ; making the present strength of the gunners and drivers in 
each battery 128 men. 





An appeal was heard in the Court of Queen's Bench, on Thursday, against 
a decision of the Revising Barrister of North Lancashire. The appellants 
were the owners of undivided shares in freehold property in Preston, A 
portion of this property was let under agreement that the tenants should pay 
40s. a year for it to the landlords, on the terms that they should pay the 
poor-rates, water-rate, and local board of health rate. The Revising Bar- 
rister held that th: annual value did not amount to 40s, a year, but that the 
real annual value was 40s. minus the rates. On this decision a number of votes 
now depended, and the joint owners appealed from it. The argument of the 
counsel for the appellants was, that by the 18th George III. a clear yearly 
value of 40s., from which the public rates and taxes was not to be deemed 
to be charged, gave the vote. 

The Lord Chief Justice—** What would the tenant have paid if he had to 
pay his own rates? Ile would have paid less the rates. The value, then, 
taking the rental paid as the value, is under 40s., and the landlord has not 
40s. a year to dispend.”” Mr. James contended he had; for, although he 
paid the tenant's rates, he had the money to dispend in so doing. Lord 
Chief Justice —‘* That might be a good argument against complaints of agri- 
cultural distress. ‘What d> you let your land for?’ ‘Oh, only lds. an 
acre,’ says the complaining landlord. The answer would be, ‘That means 
20s, with the poor-rates.’ That would be another fallacy on behalf of the 
agriculturists—the higher the poor-rates, the more they would get for their 
rent.” 

The Court were of opinion, that the tenant's rates, being paid by the 
landlord, must be deducted. All the landlord got was 40s. for the land and 
for an agreement to pay the rates; which was the same thing as though he 
had agreed to pay for the tenant's beer. He did not receive 40s. a year for 
his land. The Pevicing Barrister had no very difficult task in deciding on 
this question ; and that moderately difficult task he had performed very well, 
and had come to a right conclusion, Judgment for the respondents, with 
costs. 

In the same Court, on Monday, Sir Frederick Thesiger applied for 
and obtained a rule calling upon Frederick Ibbotson Jervis, the master 
of a commercial school at Repton in Derbyshire, to show cause why a crimi- 
nal information should not be filed against him, for the publication of 
libellous verses upon Mr. Henry Allsop, one of the great ale-brewers of 
Burton. The libel is contained in verses headed the “ Marquis of Strych- 
nine,” imputing the basest conduct to Mr. Allsop with regaré to his tenantry, 
and containing besides, these lines conv eying a charge of murder— 

* But do not tell my muse—thou'st be ter not — 
The doleful tale of how a man was shot. 
No, let it rest in secrecy protound,— 
The silent witness is safe under-ground.” 

Kay Dimsdale, the saddler, who wrote a libellous letter to Mr. Lewis, 
clerk to the Master of the Horse, with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace, received judgment on Thursday, from Mr, Justice Coleridge. The 
sen ence was to this effeet-—that Dimsdale should pay a fine of 20/. to the 
Queen, and enter into recognizances of 100/, to kee the peace for one year; 
and that he be imprisoned in the Queen’s Bench Prison until the fine be 
paid, 

In tne Bail Court, on Thursday, Mr. Justice Crompton heard a laughab! 
case of breach of promise of marriage. The action was brought by the 
daughter of a Mr. Chalfont, a jeweller, against Hard, late a sergeant in 
the Army, between fifty and sixty years of age. The lady was a widow 
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of four-and-thirty, with one child, and, like ber father, a jeweller. The 
princi al witness was Chalfont the father; who deposed that Hard had 
‘ axed” him to consent to the marriage, but that on account of the dis- 
parity of the ages of the parties he would not. Hard, however, declared he 
would marry with or without the consent of the father; who then “gave 
in.” Hard promised to settle all his property on the lady, except his pen- 
sion. 

** Some days after this,” said Chalfont, ‘‘the defendant and my daughter 
came to my house ther. He was very uneasy for marriage, and wished 
to be married. I said, ‘Mary, I understand Mr. Hard wishes to marry you? 
Do you think you can love Mr. Hard, and make him a good wife?’ She 
said, ‘I can, father.’ He sprang forward, and put out his right hand, and 
my daughter runs or puts her hand smack into his. I presses ’em to- 
gether like that, as hard as I could squeeze them both together. I said, ‘I 
see you are now both happy and pleased, and I hope you will remain so; 
and, vartually speaking, I consider you are now really married.’ Isaw there 
was a little move made, and a bottle produced, and some wine and water 
was made. I took a little drop neat. He urged very much for Monday, 
this being Friday. I was the only person who overruled it, for he was so 
very obstinate. He told me he had bought a licence, and it would be car- 
ried out on Monday. I told him there was not time to draw the deed up— 
the marriage covenant. The Thursday following was then fixed for the 
marriage. on remained about two hours, and went away together. I saw 
the defendant the next day at night, and I was not aware there was any- 
thing wrong till very late: he muttered something abont her not coming to 
meet him as he expected. On the 17th of September I went to the defend- 
ant’s house with my daughter. He accepted us freely and comfortably, and 
entreated us to drink, which we did. I asked him for an explanation as to 
what was the matter. The defendant said he had not been well, and did not 
come out much. He seemed to me to be quite amused, drinking a little 
wine »nd brandy. He rose up and began humming. He pulled out a ring 
from his pocket. He called me and showed me an Income-tax paper. He 
then put a ring in my hand, and asked me if I thought it a good one. I 
took it to the light, and saw the hall-mark. I said it was very heavy, and 
gave it him again. He said, ‘God bless you, Mary; keep up your little 
heart—here’s the ring.’ She advanced to him; and he placed it on her 
finger, and asked her whether it was not too large? and she said it was. I 
said, as she was a jeweller, she could take a little bit out, and make it the 
right size. He then said, ‘ We'll be married on Monday morning.’”’ Hard 
did not keep his word, but married “ body else.” Di 502. 

At the Guildhall Nisi Prius sittings, on Saturday, great confusion was 
caused by the non-attendance of counsel. In not one of the causes were the 
counsel for both sides present. Mr. Justice Wightman said, it was very 
hard indeed upon the parties that their counsel did not attend; and, as the 
only result of calling the causes on in their absence would be to put the par- 
ties to the expense of a motion for a new trial, he must discharge the jury. 

At the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, an audit took place under the 
estate of Messrs. Chambers and Son, the bankers of Old Bond Street, who 
fiiled in 1824. Dividends to the amount of 13s. 4d. in the pound have al- 
ready been declared, and there are now funds in the hands of the official as- 
signee equal to a further distribution of 2s,6¢. The sum for which Messrs. 
Chambers suspended was about 224,000/. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, William Jones, a young fellow who 
was convicted of complicity in a theft, pleaded in extenuation, that after 
he had been liberated from imprisonment on a former sentence, and had ob- 
tained work, a boy reported that he was a convicted thief, and he lost his 
employment; at a second place the same fact became known, and he was 
again turned adrift; at a third, a policeman told his master the old story, 
and a third time he was expelled from honest labour. The Assistant-Judge 
said he would inquire into this affair; it was important to know the truth 
about it, now that tickets-of-leave are to be issued in this country. 

Mr. Ballantine has been the counsel this week who has taken part in the 
customary Middlesex-Sessions squabble with the Assistant-Judge : it came off 
on Tuesday, during atrial for theft, and originated in Mr. Ballantine's re- 
peating the answer of a witness who spoke too low for the Jury to hear. 

On Wednesday, Messieurs Dukes, Matson, and Tillett, were acquitted of 
the assault on Mr. Cross at the Dalston Institution; but the Jury strongly 
condemned the conduct of the chairman at the lecture, and other gentlemen 
who “had behaved disgracefully in leaving the prosecutor in the situation 
they did, considering the state he was in and the position of the steps.” 


Mr. Boddy, a surgeon at Walworth, applied to the Lambeth Magistrate for 
aid in recovering his daughter, a girl of nineteen. She had turned Roman 
Catholic, and disappeared; it was supposed that she was kept ——- ina 
nunnery at Clapham. The Magistrate said he could not interfere; but he 
direeted an officer to accompany Mr. Boddy to Dr. Grant, the Roman “ Bishop 
of Southwark.” Dr. Grant knew little of the young lady; but he gave Mr. 
Boddy a note for the principal at the nunnery. Mrs. Boddy and an officer 
went to the nunnery. Miss Boddy was not there, but her mother was ad- 
vised to apply to a Roman Catholic “‘ Servants’ Home” in the neighbour- 
hood. There she found her daughter. The lady in charge said she had been 
brought by a woman, and she was then waiting till a situation could be ob- 
tained for her. Miss Boddy said she was there of her own free will: she 
cried bitterly, and was averse to leaving the place, fearing she would not be 
allowed to attend the Roman Catholic service. Her mother took her away. 

James Hanna, a constable, has been fined 40s. by the Marylebone Magis- 
trate, for using unnecessary violence to an old woman, named Webb. Hanna 
had lost a butter-tub, and met Webb carrying it along the street. She said 
her son had given it to her. Hanna seized her, and took her to the station- 
house, with much violence. 

A charge was preferred before the Worship Street Magistrate against Mary 
Ann Staines for ill-using her niece, Eliza Bartholomew, a child of twelve 

years. Staines lived with the child’s father, a whipmaker. Enraged at the 
impertinence of the child, the woman beat her so cruelly with a whip, that 
she ran away to her brother’s house, and there remuined. The brother de- 
posed to the hurts of the child; anda om hearing screams, ran out 
and saw Staines strike her. Mr. Hammill inflicted a full penalty of 54. 
The solicitor for the child offered to forego the prosecution if the father 
would allow the child to remain under the protection of her brother: the 
father refused, and, paying the penalty, carried off his daughter. 

Robert Prescott, a boy of sixteen, has been committed by the Lord Mayor 
for sending a threatening letter to Miss Louisa Weston, the keeper of a chop- 
house in Finch Lane. The letter demanded money ; threatening to accuse 
Miss Weston of improper behaviour if she refused. 

Charles Vos, a young Dutchman, is accused of burglary on the Lombard 
Street branch post-office. He was caught in the act of entering, at night, by 


two officers who had been set to watch as the place had been plundered be- 
fore: some property stolen at a former visit was found at his lodgings. 
Efforts to obtain a commutation of the sentence on Mobbs, the man who 
murdered his wife, have failed; and he will be hanged on Monday next. 
A daring burglary was committed on Sunday night, at the house of Mr. 
Young, South Street, Peckham. 


The family having gone to church, a well- 











dressed young man inquired for Mr. Young; and, being told he was out, ex- 
pressed a wish to write a note to him. The servant-girl, who was alone in 
the house, hesitated: he seized her by the throat and carried her into the 
parlour, threatening to cut her throat if she made an outcry ; he then let in 
two men, who bound the girl hand and foot. They made her tell where the 
plate and other property were deposited, which they succeeded in carrying 
off. On the return of the family they were unable to get into the house; 
= . ladder having been procured, the servant was found thrust into a cup- 
oard. 

William James Manley, a Jerseyman, has fallen an easy prey to two Lon- 
don sharpers ; who entered into conversation with him in the street, led him 
to public-houses, and finally swindled him of 17/. by the old trick of de- 
positing cash in the hands of a confederate rogue while his companion and 
the victim go out to buy stamps. One of the gang has been secured. 

James Wallace, a servant on the South-western Railway, has been cut in 
two by a train running over him at Waterloo terminus, when he had incau- 
tiously got upon the rails. 


Che Provinces. 

The nomination for Salisbury took place on Monday, and the polling 
next day. At two o'clock on Tuesday, 255 electors had voted for Ge- 
neral Buckley, and only 88 for Captain Roberts. Captain Roberts then 
gave up the contest, andthe Mayor declared General Buckley duly elected. 
There was some rioting in the course of the day, arising out of the appa- 
rent unpopularity of General Buckley: he was pelted through the streets, 
and the mob would not hear him speak. General Buckley is elected as a 
Liberal-Conservative and a supporter of the Government. His antago- 
nist professed “independent” principles. 

The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the existence of cor- 
rupt practices at the last and preceding elections for the borough of 
Tynemouth commenced its sittings on Wednesday. 

Eighteen hundred working men of Hull have presented two splendid 
silver tankards to their late representatives, Mr. Clay and Lord Goderich. 
The presentation was celebrated at a meeting in the Music Hall, on Mon- 
day, under the presidence of the late Mayor. 

A meeting was held in the Manchester Corn Exchange on Wednesday, 
to express the sympathy felt for Turkey in her struggle with Russia. Mr. 
Absalom Watkin presided ; the principal speakers were Sir Charles Na- 
pier, Mr. Urquhart, Dr. Vaughan, Mr. T. Schunck, and Mr. Isaac 
Gregory, Resolutions were agreed to declaring that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia had violated the law of nations ; that his policy of aggression ought to 
be resisted by the united efforts of all civilized states ; and that the meet- 
ing “ rejoiced in the determination of the British Government to uphold 
the independence of the Ottoman empire, even, if necessary, by force of 
arms.” 

A conference on the subject of “the legislative amendments impera- 
tively called for in the national treatment of morally destitute and cri- 
minal children,” has been convened at Birmingham, by Lords Calthorpe, 
Lyttelton, Denbigh, Leigh, and Harrowby, Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Pa- 
kington, Mr. Adderley, Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Muntz, Mr. M. Milnes, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Lord Mayor, the Mayor of Birmingham, and a long list 
of other influential persons. The conference is to take place at Dee's 
Hotel on the 20th of December. 

Last week, a church-rate of sevenpence in the pound was proposed at a 
Vestry meeting in Aylesbury ; but so strong was the opposition that the 
motion was withdrawn. 








The new building for the Salford Mechanics’ Institution was opened 
on Monday, with a soirée attended by many Manchester notables. The 
building has been erected at a cost of 13007. The whole expense had 
not been defrayed, but Mr. Henry on the spot handed in a check for 1004. 

Bolton Public Library, lately opened, contains 12,239 volumes, and 
there is a balance of 700/. to begin a museum. The borough-rate to 
support the library, at a halfpenny in the pound, will yield 2854. a year. 

A new town-hall is about to be erected in Leeds, at a cost of 57,335V. 
The great hall, which is planned to hold 8000 persons, will be the largest 
room in England. 

The Denbigh people have addressed the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests asking for money aid in establishing public walks and other at- 
tractions in the grounds of their ancient castle. 

Lady Charlotte Guest has undertaken to supply Dowlais with water at 
her own expense, involving an outlay of 3000/. The sanitary condition 
of the town has hitherto been exceedingly bad, owing to the want of 4 
sufficient supply of wholesome water. 


At the meeting of the Preston operatives, on Monday, it was announced 
that 19507. had been received for the weavers. Mr. Cowell, in the course 
of a long speech, controverted some statements made by the Times: the 
people who had sought interviews with the masters, and who had in some 
cases been repulsed, were not foreign “ delegates,” but Preston men, who 
had long worked in the mills of the respective masters; and the Royton 
hands had mot gone in at the old rate, but had got an advantage. 

The operatives of Burnley and Bacup are in a very destitute state, 5 
they receive no aid from other districts, and their own small funds are 
exhausted Perhaps if the masters were to reopen their mills, the people 
would gladly return to work ; but the large stocks on hand make the 
masters very willing to keep the factories closed for a time. 

The delegates of Preston, in general meeting assembled, have adopted 
and forwarded a memorial to Lord Palmerston, stating their case, as they 
understand that he “ is desirous of being made acquainted with anything 
and everything that may affect the peace and harmony of these realms. P 
They disclaim any intention of keeping up the present antagonism without 
good cause. They mention the chance of disturbance—“a spark may 
lead to serious results,” operating on the “discontented ” who “ have been 
unjustly deprived of the means of existence” ; and they submit for Lord 
Palmerston’s consideration, whether he can “‘adopt any measures calculated 
to lead to an arrangement.” The tone of the document is very moderate. 

The strikes at Wigan seem to be drawing to a close: many of the col- 
liers resumed work last week—1500 men and boys returned to Haigh 
Colliery, the Earl of Crawford's pit. Mr. Gridlow’s people returned to 
his mill at Ince: they, as well as the colliers, are to be paid the old 
prices. A committee of clergymen and tradesmen issued an address ad- 
vising the mill hands to return to work: the masters declared they would 
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make no advance on wages, and they thought it would be for their inte- 
rest to keep their factories closed for a time. 

On Monday, more colliers resumed work—indeed, a very large propor- 
tion of the whole. The borough was quiet. Two companies of infantry 
and the dragoons departed on Saturday; two companies of infantry re- 
mained, 

Last week was very “ exciting” to the manufacturers of Birmingham : 
the iron trade was brisk, and orders came in freely to swell the large 
number already on hand; the coal trade was more active than ever, the 
colliers as negligent of their work as ever, and the price of coal on the 
advance. Circulars were received from the copper houses announcing 
a rise in the price of copper of no less than 9/. 10s. a ton; while trade 
generally was very buoyant in the district. 

There has been a partial strike for increased pay by the labourers em- 
ployed in the timber trade of Hull. The turn-outs have been violent 
towards those who remained at work ; and some have been sent to prison. 

The proposed strike of the Tyne seamen seems io have been quite aban- 


doned : it is said that this is the result of the mariners having shaken off | 


the trammels imposed by “delegates” and “ secretaries,” who were 
anxious for a turn-out. 

The shipwrights of St. Ives in Cornwall have obtained an advance of 
wages, from 3s, 9d. to 4s. 3d. a day. 

Twenty years ago there were sad predictions of the ruin of seamen by 
the prevalence of steam-navigation: in the North-eastern ports of Eng- 
land the effect has been very much the contrary; for the demand for 
coal all over the world has caused an astonishing increase of ships and 
seamen. 

At the Doncaster “statutes,” on Tuesday, there was a short supply of 
agricultural servants seeking to be hired, and high wages were asked and 
obtained. 


The Morning Post on Monday published a detailed account of the murder 
at the Burnham Abbey farm, giving some particulars which had not previ- 
ously been brought before the public. It appears that the deceased, Mary 
Ann Sturgeon, had not been living with Mr. Goodwin more than ten weeks; 
that she was forty years of age ; and that she was not on the best terms with 
Hatto. Mrs. Bunce described her as ‘a foreright kind of person,—a little 
— perhaps, when she warn’t pleased, but a good sort of woman.”’ It 
would seem that the murder must have been committed immediately after 
the deceased left the house of Mrs. Bunce to give Hatto his supper,—that is, 
about nine o’clock; as the flesh of the body could not have been consumed in 
ashorter period. At first there was no suspicion that a murder had been com- 
mitted ; and the assistant-surgeon who was sent for, and Mr. Goodwin him- 
self, evidently considered the burning as an accident. The Jury were sum- 
moned under that impression. The first suspicions were aroused by the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Baldwin, an agricultural-implement-maker, who picked up 
the broken poker, and found an indentation in the plaster in the passage fit- 
ting its end. Hatto was at large until Friday morning. On that day two 
officers from Slough and Eton drove over to Burnham, and one of them, an 
experienced man, found sufficient to warrant the arrest of Hatto, and took 
upon himself the responsibility of ordering him into custody. 

After his committal, Hatto exhibited extraordinary bravado. On entering 
the chaise-cart in which he was conveyed to Aylesbury Gaol, he waved the 
straw hat he wore, with his hands manacled, and gave a kind of cheer to the 
crowd who watched his departure. ‘On the road, he asked Mr. Symington 
to return him the money his master had paid him as wages since his appre- 
hension ; for that if it were not returned to him, in the event of his convic- 
tion it would go to the Crown. Passing through Burnham, he observed Dr. 
Robarts in the street, and raised his hat to him. Remarking a crowd of 

rsons awaiting his arrival at one part of the village, he said to Mr. Sym- 
ington, ‘Ah! they are not all their own keepers,’—referring, as was under- 
stood, to the fact that they could not tell how long it might be before some- 
thing was charged against them. In Beaconsfield a crowd were out to see 
him ; and observing it, he raised his hat, and waved it over his head two or 
three times. In the course of the journey he asked Mr. Symington to let 
him have some books belonging tohim. Mr. Symington inquired what they 
were, and where he should find them? He replied, that the books he meant 
were ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The Dreamer,’ and the ‘ Fortune-Teller.’ 
He said the former was in his own box; the other two he had lent to her,— 
referring to the deceased.”’ 

“Great sympathy is felt in the neighbourhood of Burnham for Mr. Good- 
wiv. He is almost distracted at the event, and has declared that he would 
leave the district directly had he not embarked the greater portion of his 
fortune in the estate, which is in every respect a model farm.” 

There has been a fatal prize-fight on the sea-beach at Formby, near Liver- 

l. James Gill, or “Rory Gill,” was the victim ; his opponent was Frank 
nnelly ; against whom and the seconds a Coroner's Jury have found a 
verdict of “‘ Manslaughter.” 

Mr. Henry Bunny, the Town-Clerk of Newbury, has disappeared, leay- 
ing defalcations in his accounts. He is supposed to have fled to Australia : 
his wife and children were found in a ship at Plymouth, but the defaulter 
himself could not be discovered. He held several offices at Newbury; and 
it is said that he had been “ speculating.” 





There was a collision on the Great Northern Railway very early on Wednes- 
day morning ; attended with less serious consequences than might have been 
expected. A short luggage-train left Doncaster for London; near Rossing- 
ton station, an axle-tree of one of the trucks broke, and this truck was 








thrown across the down-rails ; at that moment the night express-train from | 


London dashed up, and crashed into the truck. The engine of the express 
was upset, the break-van partially smashed, and three passenger-carriages 
were thrown off the line; yet no one was killed, though the guard, the 
driver, and three passengers, were cut and bruised. The stoker is a short 
man ; had he been three inches taller his head would have been smashed by 
a bar of iron projecting from the overturned truck. A good many accidents 
have recently occurred from the breaking of axles, supposed to have been 
caused by changes of atmospheric temperature, or by overloading. 

On the morning of the 11th a collision occurred on the Bristol and Bir- 
mingham Railway. There is a coal-dépét about a mile from Chelten- 
ham, towards Tewkesbury. A goods-train was being shunted across the 
main line at the moment when a passenger-train was due ; the morning was 
foggy, and the driver of the passenger-train did not perceive the obstruction 

1 too late to prevent a crash. Several trucks in the goods-train were 
smashed, and a van and a carriage of the other train were broken: fortu- 
nately, the carriage was empty, and the guard leaped from the van before 

e collision. The passengers in other carriages were shaken and bruised. 
It is said that the “ all right’ signals were up for the passenger-train. 

Mr. Barwise, stationmaster at Pembrey, on the South Wales Railway, 
has lost a leg by his own foolish act. He was returning from Bridgend, by 
& train that did not ordinarily stop at Pembrey ; but the driver had promised 
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to slacken speed, in order that Mr. Barwise might descend. The station- 
master did not stop for this, but leaped out while the train was at full speed. 

Joseph Turner is in custody for placing a wooden sleeper across the rails 
of the Great Western line at Tuffley. A piece of metal and a large stone 
had previously been placed on the rails near the spot, and a watch was set. 
The only motive assigned for this atrocity is the hope of plunder if a crash 
took place. 

At the resumed inquest, on Saturday, on the persons who pores by the 
boiler explosion at Blackburn, more evidence was given of the reckless way 
in which the deceased engineman worked the boiler. The foreman at the 
foundry where the boiler was made had told both Mr. Hesketh and the en- 
gineman that the pressure allowed was too high for safety: the pressure 
ought to have been not more than twenty pounds, but he had seen it as high 
as thirty-seven pounds. The most startling evidence was given by Mr. Fair- 
bairn, the eminent engineer, who had been called to examine the ruins of 
the boiler. The explosion was of tremendous force; the main portion of the 


| boiler was carried a distance of eighty yards; the building above the boiler 


was destroyed, and then the massive projectile knocked down the weaving- 
shed, a large part of a dwelling-house, and, crossing a street, was buried in 
the interior of a house on the further side. The boiler was quite inadequate 
for its work—it was old, improperly and injudiciously stayed, and 
there was an exceedingly defective safety-valve. It was only fitted 
for a low-pressure engine—it was used for a high-pressure one; it 
was unfit to be used at a pressure of thirty-five pounds—it had been exposed 
to a pressure of fifty pounds, After minutely describing the construc- 
tion of the boiler and the staying, Mr. Fairbairn said—“ It appears that the 
lives of every one employed in the mills, or within reach of this explo- 
sive vessel, were, and fad been for years, suspended by a thread, which the 
least change of pressure might in a moment cut asunder: that moment ar- 
rived on the morning of the 2d,’’—fortunately at a time when most of the 
workers were away ut breakfast. He suggested some precautionary measures 
to be adopted by all owners of boilers: for sixty years such measures have 
been used in Cornwall, with engines at high pressure, and explosions are al- 
most unknown. 

Jackson, a shoemaker of Nenthead in Cumberland, has accidentally killed 
his wife. He rose early in the morning, his wife remaining in bed; he 
loaded his gun, as he was going out grouse-shooting ; it went off while he 
attempted to take the barrel out of the stock, and the contents entered Mrs. 
Jackson’s back, inflicting a wound that proved fatal some days after. 

There have been several cases of incendiarism of late in Devonshire. In 
the last two instances a threshing-machine was consumed in each case, and 
it is considered that enmity to machinery was the motive. 

Three wilful fires are reported in Nottinghamshire, by which a good deal 
of farm-produce was destroyed, 

At the Tiverton Road station, a gentleman’s carriage and two horses, with 
the coachman, fell down an embankment forty feet deep; yet man and 
horses were unhurt, and the only damage was the breaking of a trace. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Licutenant and the Countess St. Germans went last week on a 
visit to Woodstock, the seat of the Honourable W. Tighe. When it was 
known at Kilkenny that the Viceroy would return vid that town, the Cor- 
poration hastily assembled, and, with one or two dissentients, agreed to an 
address ; which was presented to Lord St, Germans at the railway station 
on Monday morning. The address remarked that they looked forward to 
a degree of advancement not hitherto attained by bee instancing 
the Exhibition of 1853 as having taught them lessons of self-reliance 
and perseverance, and trusting that Government will promote and en- 
courage their resolves for their country’s advancement. Lord St. Ger- 
mans, in the course of his reply, said— 

“I concur with you in hoping that the Irish people will, by persevering in 
their present course of well-directed industry, not only obliterate every trace 
of the calamities with which this country has been afflicted, but will aleo se- 
cure, as far as human means can secure, its future prosperity. The great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1853 has assuredly tended, by showing what Irish 
enterprise, capital, and skill can achieve, to invigorate that wholesome spirit 
of self-reliance which has been awakened in every Irish breast. You do the 
Government with which I am connected no more than justice in believing 
that it earnestly desires to promote the welfare of Ireland, and will further 
to the utmost of its power every judicious effort which may be made for that 
purpose.” 

Among the dissentients, was Dr. Robert Cane, a gentleman who figured 
in the serio-comic farce of 1848. His protest was as follows— 

**T would object to such an address upon public grounds, Lord St. Ger- 
mans is, I believe, an amiable man ; but he represents in Ireland that Govern- 
ment which, without referring to its bigotries and its intolerance of every- 
thing truly Irish, has inflicted, and continues to inflict by the im = oad 
exercise of its patronage, the deepest curses upon Ireland that she has 
encountered since British Ministers bought up her representatives in 1800, 
It is a Government which has tolerated Irish Catholics only where it could 
purchase, debauch, or steal them away from the old country; and I cannot, 
directly or indirectly, compliment such a Government. I cannot compro- 
mise principle and veracity by uttering false compliments to the corruptors 
of my countrymen. I cannot express a pleasure or gratification I do not 
feel. But this is my business, and not the business of the Corporation of 
Kilkenny. If they can become oblivious of that—if a can consider these 
things good, and write a complimentary aduress which they really feel— 
why, they will do it; and then it is their business, but not mine.” 





There are two candidates for the vacant seat at Clonmel,—Mr, Charles 
Bianconi, and Mr, John O'Connell. The former held or holds an office 
at Rome. ‘There have been clectioneering meetings at Clonmel during 
the week, attended by Mr. Lucas, Mr, Duffy, Mr. G. H. Moore, and 
At one of these mectings, Mr. John O'Connell was asked to 
state his principles. ‘They were those of his late father,”—he gave no 
other answer, though much pressed. Urged to declare that he would 
act with the “ Independent” party, Mr. O'Connell still repeated that he 
would give no pledge, but act on the principles of his late father. 


The distribution of the prizes for the session of 1853-4, given to the 
successful students in the Queen’s College at Cork, took place on Satur- 
day, in the presence of a large assemblage, among whom were the City 
Members, and the Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Sir Robert Kane, 
the President, delivered an address at the conclusion of the ceremony. _ 

‘“‘ From the period,” said the President, “ now four years sinee, when this 
College was first opened for public instruction, up to the present time, the 
young men who have been our students have uniformly so conducted them- 
selves as to reflect the highest credit upon themselves and upon the College, 
and to verify and even to surpass the most sanguine expectations which its 
founders could have had of the practical working of the system of education 
of which this College constitutes a part. Whether we contemplate the po- 
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sition of those students in a social, in a moral, or in an intellectual point of 
view, we have found now, after four years of severely tested practical ex- 
seen ay nothing of moment to condemn, but very much which we can 

eartily admire. We have had pursuing their studies together in this Col- 
lege, in each year, some 150 young men, of various social conditions, of 
various degrees of intellectual capacity, and of various forms of belief ; and 
there has not occurred among those masses of students a single instance of 
controversy or collision ; not in a single case has it been necessary to apply 
those rules of discipline wisely provided by our statutes for the repression of 
serious irregularity of conduct, and for the higher responsibilities of mo- 
rality and religion, I believe I may appeal to the reverend gentlemen, who, 
being officially connected with this Cailese, have favoured me with the ex- 
pression of their views, and who consider the conduct of the students in those 
regards to merit their full approval. ° * bd 

**When I last had the honour of presiding in this hall, on an occasion 
similar to the present, I took occasion to advert to the embarrassment and 
impediment to our educational arrangements which arose from the low state 
of preparation to which only students are brought by the classical and other 
secondary schools prior to entering College. I am quite aware that they are 
not more here than elsewhere in Ireland; and I know that the defect is 
mostly caused by the excessive losses of the years of distress, from which, 
happily, we have now emerged, and by which some of the best schools were 
disorganized and reduced. The effect of the imperfect preparatory educa- 
tion, now so general in this country, is to depress and limit in a very serious 


degree the entire university standard, and especially, by forcing our Pro- | 
fessors to occupy themselves with matters of merely elementary instruction, | 


to prevent the development in a satisfactory degree of those higher modern 
and practical branches of study which ess | enable the students on issuing 
from our walls to render their education immediately available for the prac- 
tical purposes of life. For we must regard the special function which, by 
the structure and necessity of the times, devolves upon those Colleges, to be 
the diffusion of exact knowledge of those branches of human Taeten, 
which, neglected or subordinated in the older Universities, the organization 
of which is framed upon the ideas of a time when those exigencies did not 
exist, are now generally and deeply felt to be the principal means of se- 
curing material civilization, and of obtaining for this country that indus- 
trial development in which our future prosperity must be chiefly sought. 


his is, indeed, an august and exalted mission. It is one to which I | 


and my colleagues devote ourselves ardently and unceasingly; and, fully 
- per the various obstacles which oppose themselves to its success, 
1 firmly and steadily apply ourselves to overcome them.” 
The Board of Trinity College Dublin has placed the sum of 207. at the 
disposal of the Professor of Irish, to be given in premiums to such stu- 
dents as shall distinguish themselves in the Irish language. 


Clare Island, at the entrance of Clew Bay, on the coast of Mayo, has 
been officially inspected for a dépot for convicts. It contains 4000 acres, 
mostly arable land, and belongs to the Law Life Assurance Company. 


Nearly all the manufacturers of Belfast have given notice that after | 


the 28th they will put their mills upon “short time ’’—forty-five hours 
a week, instead of sixty. The state of trade, conjoined with the high 
price of flax and coal, has led to this resolve. 

The harvest having terminated, the tide of emigration is again swelled. 
In ten months of 1852, 22,657 emigrants left Cork to take shipping in 
English ports; in the same period of this year, the total was 33,265. 


The Reverend Richard Graham, curate of Meigh, near Newry, has nearly 
fallen a victim to a cowardly assassin. On Wednesday he observed a man 
twice loitering about near the house, Once the man asked him the way to 
Crossmaglen. In the evening, as Mr. Graham was sitting in his bedroom, he 
suddenly found the moonlight which fell through a hole in the shutter in- 
tercepted ; and looking up, saw a human face. He rushed out—it was the 
man who had asked the way to Crossmaglen. He repeated that question 
again, and Mr. Graham ordered him off. Later in the evening, while lying 
asleep before the fire, Mr. Graham was awakened by a shot, and felt slugs 
pass through his bat. He awakened a boy in the house, and told him to 
run to the Police Barrack. The boy refused, ‘ for fear he should be shot.” 
Mr. Graham then ran off himself. The Police have not yet arrested the 
assassin. ‘The shot was fired through a hole in the back-window. It appears 
that Mr. Graham had given temporary shelter to an old man named M‘Connell, 
who had given important evidence in 1851 against a person in the neigh- 
bourhood charged with having issued a threatening notice. The old man 
had been accosted with groans in the village that day. 


subscription of 800/. has been raised at Cork. 
SCOTLAND. 


The election of a Scotch Representative Peer, in room of the late Lord 
Saltoun, tock place on Wednesday, at Holyrood Palace. The following 
Peers were present—the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, the Duke 
of Athol, the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Seafield, the Earl of Stair, the 
Earl of Rosebery, and Lord Reay. Signed lists were given in for the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, the Earl of Galloway, the Earl of Kin- 
tore, Lord Gray of Kinfauns, and Lord Colville of Culross. On the names 
of the Peers being called, all the Peers present voted for the Earl of Sea- 
field. The Earl of Crawford voted, by signed list, for the Earl of Perth ; 
but all the other signed lists were in favour of the Earl of Seatield ; who 
was then declared duly elected. 

The contested election for the Rectorship of Glasgow University 
took’ place on Tuesday. The Liberal association, desirous of ousting 
Lord Eglinton before the customary double term of office had expired, 
put forward Mr. Alfred Tennyson. The result was as follows—in Glot- 
tiana, Lord Eglinton polled 89 to 91; in Loudoniana, 28 to 28; in Trans- 
forthiana, 27 to 28; in Rothesiana, 78 to 32; leaving the aggregate 
numbers 222 for Eglinton, against 179 for Tennyson. It will be seen 
that Mr. Tennyson carried two “ nations,’ but as the Procurator gave 
his casting-vote in the third for Lord Eglinton, the candidates were 





reduced to an equality of nations. The Vice-Rector, Dr. Rainy, then — 


voted for Eglinton also, thus giving him the majority of one nation. 
Lord Fullerton, one of the Judges of the Court of Session, has resigned, 
on account of ill health. 


Although Glasgow has been free from cholera and typhus fever during 
the present year, the mortality in that city has hitherto been higher than 
it was in 1848-'9, when the cholera was most fatal. As the working 
classes are well employed and earning good wages, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the high rate of mortality. Had the rise of “1d. on the gill 
of whisky,” recently announced, taken place a year ago, there might 
have been a more satisfactory return as to the mortality of Glasgow. 





Forvignu ad Calanial, 


France.—The Emperor and Empress are now at Fontainebleau, and 
expected to stay there until the end of the month. The Russian, Aus- 
trian, and Turkish Ambassadors, have been invited to spend a week there ; 
but it is thought the Russian Minister will be unable to attend, in conse- 
quence of an attack of the diplomatic “ indisposition.” 

The Moniteur of Saturday contained the following reply to the mani- 
festo of the Emperor of Russia. 

“The Journal de St. Petersbourg, in its number of the 3d November, 
contains a new manifesto from the Roww of Russia. We yive this docu- 
meut further on, but we consider it necessary to preface it by some observa- 
tions. The question now in dispute between the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
and the Sublime Porte is at present well known ; and the proportions which 
it has assumed, in spite of the efforts of the diplomatists of Europe, do not 
change its origin. The affair of the Holy Places of Jerusalem being ter- 
minated, Prinee Menschikoff laid claim, in the name of his Government, to 
certain guarantees for the maintenance of the F eyo of the Eastern 
Church. These guarantees related altogether to the future, as no particular 
fact, no complaint from the Patriarch of Constantinople, had been brought 
forward in support of the demand of the Ambassador of Russia, and the 
Sublime Porte bad just confirmed spontaneously all the spiritual immunities 
of the Greek community. The solicitude of the Emperor Nicholas for a 
religious creed which is that of the majority of his people, consequently had no 
immediate object ; nevertheless, France, Austria, Great Britain, and Prussia, 
recommended the Sublime Porte to respond to it by assurances compatible 
with the dignity of the Sultan and the integrity of his sovereign rights. The 
Conference of Vienna imagined that it had found a form of drawing up a 
note which would prove satisfactory to both parties. When that note was 
submitted to the Divan, objections were made to it which the powers re- 
| gretted, but which, however, they considered it their duty to pay such at- 
| tention to as to advise the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to admit them. Not 

only did that Cabinet refuse to do so, but the explanations into which Count 
de Nesselrode entered to account for the rejection of the modifications pro- 
osed by Reschid Pacha, were of such a nature that France, Austria, Great 
ritain, and Prussia, by common accord, admitted that it was no longer 
sible for them to recommend the Porte to accept purely and simply the Vi- 
enna note. It was in these cireumstances that the Sultan adopted the 
course of declaring war. That Sovereign acted in the plenitude of his re- 
sponsibility ; but it is not exact to say, as the Russian manifesto does, that ‘the 
| principal powers of Europe have vainly endeavoured, by their exhortations, 
| to shake the blind obstinucy of the Ottoman Porte.’ The principal powers 








of Europe, and in particular Franee and England, on the eontrary, recog- 
nized that if their conciliatory action was not exhausted, the arrangement to 
be made ought not any longer to be concluded on conditions of which the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg had itself undertaken to prove the danger. The 
manifesto terminates by declaring that nothing now remains for Russia, pro- 
| voked as she was to combat, but to have recourse to arms to force Turkey to 
respect treaties : but it does not mention any clauses of such treaties which 
had been violated by the Porte. By the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, the 
Porte engaged to protect the Christian worship in ali its churches. The 


| addresses which the Armenian and Greek communities have just pre- 


sented to the Sultan prove their gratitude for the recent benefits of his 
Highness. The treaty of Adrianople confirms in favour of the Principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia advantages and privileges, which the Porte has 
respected even to the point of not recalling the Hospodars Stirbey and Ghika, 


| who at present quit power, notin consequence of a firmin of the Grand Sig- 


nior, but owing to the orders of General Prince Gortschakoff, which their 
loyalty as subjects of the Sultan did not permit them any longer to execute, 
The same treaty of Adrianople fixes the Pruth as the boundary of the two 


| empires : but that river was crossed inthe midst of peace by a Russian army, 


The Turks, in crossing the Danube in their turn, do not assume tbe offensive ; 
it is the Otteman empire, such as it is determined by treaties, which they 
are endeavouring to defend against an aggression the date of which goes 
back several months. Our intention cannot be to enter here into a useless 
discussion, but it has appeared to us indispensable to reéstablish, as we com- 
prehend it, the truth as to the real situation of things,” 

At the sitting of the Paris Court of Assize, on Tuesday, sentence 
was pronounced on the prisoners found guilty of plotting against the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, The Court condemned Folliet, Alix, and 
Decroix, to eight years’ banishment; Ruault, Lux, Gerard, de Meren, 


| Marict, Gabrat, and Copinot, to transportation ; Monchiroud to ten years’ 
igmnae | detention ; Turenne, Matz, and Mazille, to seven years’ detention; Mail- 
The losses by the late floods in Ireland are estimated at 60,000/, A 


let, Denez, Jaud, Comés, and Joiron, to five years’ detention; Ribault 
de Laugardiére to five years’ imprisonment; and Follot to three years’ 
imprisonment. “ Detention,” according to the French law, differs from 
imprisonment in being more severe, having an infamous character at- 
tached to it, and carrying with it surveillance of the Police for life. The 
accused heard their condemnation in silence. 

The meeting of British residents at Meurice’s Hotel, to provide means 
of “ paying a tribute of respect” to the memory of Lieutenant Bellot, was 
fully attended. Lord Howden occupied the chair; and Lord Poltimore, 
the Honourable W. Stuart, the Earl of Munster, Captain Hall, Mr. 
Joseph Locke M.P., and Captain Langford, addressed the meeting. It 
was resolved that a subscription should be raised to erect a tablet with a 
suitable inscription to the memory of Lieutenant Bellot ; and that the 
Minister of Marine should be requested to receive the funds, 


Tunkey.—Our accounts of the war operations on the Danube last week 
briefly mentioned that the Turks had established themselves at Oltenitza, 
the point where they crossed the Danube in great force ; and that the 
Russians had retreated on Bucharest. We also mentioned that Turkish 
corps had intrenched themselves in Lesser Wallachia; that other bodies 
of troops had passed the river at Kalarache; and that it was still matter 
of doubt whether the fortress at Giurgevo had been captured from the 
Russians. This last-mentioned uncertainty is the more important when 
it is remembered that Giurgevo is one of the strong posts in the centre of 
the line of the Turkish operations, lying some miles above Oltenitza, and 
commanding the left flank of any corps acting at the latter place. 

Resuming the thread of the story of the campaign, we find positive 
statements, certified by reports both via Constantinople and Vienna, that 
the Turks sustained three desperate attacks at Oltenitza, victors in the 
last. We subjoin two accounts of these battles; the first from Vienna, 
the second from the Paris Monitewr. 

“The island in the vicinity of Turtukai forms a natural battle-ground. 
The troops with which the Turks made a beginning on the 2d, after a corps 
of about 14,000 men had been concentrated between Tschatalscha and Tur- 
tukai, remained concealed in the bushes, favoured by the fog. On the 3d, 
about 5000 men were posted on the island, 2000 were on board of cones 
ready to be conveyed to the opposite shore, and about 4000.or 6000 men os 
already landed on the left bank. During the night from the 3d to the 
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instant, the passage was attempted over the smaller arm of the river near 
Oltenitza, and was also carried out by force of arms. The 2000 troops on 
board the barges sailed round the island, and were the first to reach the 
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Wallachian shore. The Russian pickets were posted along the Danube. One | 
of these pickets was at Ultenitza ; the reserve were posted at the distance of | 


a shot behind this place, amounting altogether to about 5000 men. 
the combat, reinforcements arrived, The engagement commenced at dawn 
of day. On both sides the troops fought with bravery and perseverance. 
The cannonade lasted unremittingly for eighteen hours. ‘Towards noon the 
contest seemed to draw to a close by the retreat of the Turks to their ves- 
sels, but was soon renewed. In the evening the Turks were established 
along the river-side, and the Russians behind Oltenitza. The conflict is 
described as an exceedingly murderous one, and the losses on both sides 
must have been very considerable. ‘The Russians performed all that could 
have been expected of them, considering the disproportionate numbers of 
the enemy. But the Turks also fought with a bravery inspired by an ex- 


During | 


| 
| 


traordinary degree of fanaticism, which is likely to destroy the illusion which 


many have hitherto indulged in with regard to the military prowess of the 
Turks.” 

The Moniteur continues the story— 

“The Government has received the following details of the rencontre of the 
4th between the Turks and Russians, at Oltenitza. It is in the triangle formed 
by the Argis, the Danube, and the village of Oltenitza, that the sanguinary com- 
bat of the 4th took place. The Turks were only 9000 strong ; they occupied 


| 


the quarantine building situated in the plain near the Danube and the vil- | 


lage. 
from Tourtukai. ‘the Turks made use of the batteries of that fortress with 
great success. They threw across the Danube, which is here about 260 toises 
in width, shot and shells, which reached the Russians at the foot of the vil- 
lage situated on an elevation. General Dannenberg, whodirected the opera- 
tions, was at a short distance from the village with his staff. The loss of the 
Russians is estimated at 1200 men killed or wounded. Almost all the chefs 
de bataillon were wounded, as well as several colonels : the great majority of 
the wouuds were made with conical balls. Prince Gortschakoff has left for 
Oltenitza. It is intended to attack the Turks with 24,000 men today or to- 
morrow. 

The attack contemplated in this account does not appear to have taken 
place until the 11th instant—even if it took place then. At that date, 
the Russian force was disposed in front of the Turks on the high-road to 
Bucharest, covering both the routes from Oltenitza and Giurgevo. A tele- 


This building and an old redoubt were fortified with materials brought | 


graphic despatch, dated “ Vienna, Tuesday,” stated that Prince Gort- | 


schakoff, in person, attacked the Turks, strongly reinforced, on the 11th, 
and was repulsed. In the mean time, between the 5th and 9th, it would 
appear that there had been a good deal of fighting near Giurgevo; and 
we have read more than one report to the effect that the Turks had been 
driven from and had recaptured the island in front of Giurgevo; and also 
that they had obtained a footing in the town, suffering severely from 
street- fighting. 

The next news was very properly described as “startling.” It con- 
sisted of a telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated Wednesday, stating 
that “the Turks have already passed Bucharest, which is in flames in 
three places”; and that the Russians were “ retreating upon Kronstadt in 
Transylvania.” This seemed not utterly incredible. Flying reports had 
reached us that the Turks had crossed the Danube at various points be- 
tween Oltenitza and Ibrail; and it was just possible that these detach- 
ments had occupied the roads leading on the one hand to Galatz, and on 
the other through Riminik to Moldavia. It was therefore not incredi- 
ble, that, with the army in Lesser Wallachia acting on the Russian right 
wing, and driving them back, with the centre pressing through Bucharest, 
and the road to Moldavia in the hands of the extreme right of the Turks, 
Prince Gortschakoff had been forced to lead his shattered brigades 
towards the passes of the Transylvanian mountains, But just as this 
alleged retreat had been thus accounted for, came news of a different cha- 
racter—the news of yesterday, that the Turks, after destroying their in- 
trenchments at Oltenitza, had recrossed the Danube, compelled thereto 
by the appearance of Prince Gortschakoff with 45,000 men. 


We hear nothing of the Turkish divisions right and left of Oltenitza | 


and Giurgevo. Ismail Pacha is said to command 24,000 men in Lesser 
Wallachia ; and 10,000 are said to have passed at Hirsova, and to have 
advanced to Slobodgie. 

Some light is thrown upon the Russian losses by the letter of an army 
surgeon at Bucharest, dated 4th November. 

“In utter ignorance of what is going on a few miles from this place, (for 
all communications and reports are strictly forbidden,) I write these few 
lines just to say that we are quite overdone with sick and wounded. Besides 
Brancovan, Kolza (formerly a prison), Kaduwoda, Michai-woda, and Sveuta 
Postulni, are full, and many other temporary hospitals have been opened. 
There is a great want of surgeons, for alrealy we have wounded soldiers 
from Oltenitza, Kalarasch, Giurgevo, Kalafat, and from before Krajowa. 
Judging from the transport of sick and wounded, there must have been 
very hard fighting at those places. It is especially noticed that a large pro- 
portion of the men have sword and bayonet wounds, as if they had been 
engaged in a hand to hand conflict. The cholera has found victims in all 
the detachments of the army, but its malignity is abated. On the other hand, 
typhus is very prevalent. One of the great evils of the Russian army here 
is the practice of lodging the men in huts partially excavated in the earth, 
and not sufficiently protected against the weather. The men cannot stand 
against its injurious effects, especially in the absence of fuel, of which there 
is a great lack. The present state of things cannot long continue without 
leading to endemic and epidemic diseases ; from which may Heaven preserve 
us, in whose memories the horrors of war and plague in the Balkan, in 1829, 
are still fresh !”’ , 

It is stated that Russian reinforcements are on the march from Ibrail, 
and also from the Pruth, to Bucharest. 

We have no intelligence from Asian Turkey, except the details of that 
battle mentioned last week, which, as they are semi-official, have still 
their interest. They state that Edhem Effendi had arrived at Constan- 
tinople from Trebizond on board a steamer. He gave the Minister at 

‘ar an account of the engagement in wiich Selim Pacha was the victor. 

“Oa the 14th October, Major Massa’ cy having been sent forward with 
& company to reconnoitre the fortificati: ~' at the Russians were making 
at the other side of the Tchourouk-sou, was received by a fire of musketry, 
which he immediately returned; and on sending for a reinforcement, Se- 
lim Pacha Gusetihal several battalions to his aid. The Russians having 
in the mean time also increased in number, an engagement ensued, which 
soon became general. Selim Pacha crossed the Tchourouk-sou at several 
Points, and drove the Russians back, after encountering a very serious re- 
sistance. The Russians were obliged to retreat, pursued as far as Oreilli by 
the Turkish General, Hassan Pacha. The bulk of the Russian forces re- 
ceded to Chevkedy. In this first action the Turks took two pieces of artil- 

from the Russians, and made 144 prisoners; the Russians losing 600 
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men, between dead and wounded. At Chevkedy, a most determined fight 
has taken place. The Russians had received reinforcements there, and made 
a stout resistance. Selim Pacha took the town by storm; being obliged to 
attack the place twice. The Russians gave way at last; leaving a great 
number dead, three cannon, and upwards of 100 prisoners, amongst whom 
was Colonel Klatt, a chief of the Cossacks. The Parks captured 3000 sacks 
of flour, a great deal of ammunition, and 1600 muskets. Five of the Rus- 
sian a sae were brought to Constantinople by Edhem Effendi; the rest 
are shortly expected, a steamer having been sent to Batum expressly to 
fetch them. Selim Pacha concludes his despatch by announcing that he is 
about to marcl on Sohoun Kale; two regiments of cavalry and three bat- 
teries of field artillery having been sent in pursuit of the enemy.” 

In all their engagements the Turks did fatal execution, in picking off 
superior officers, with Minié rifles. A special corps of expert marksmen 


TATOR. 





| had been organized and drilled by French officers, upon the model of the 


famous Chasseurs of Vincennes. 

The Sultan has decided upon joining the troops in the field, “in the 
earliest days of the spring.” Ie announced bis resolution to the Porte 
in person, and informed them that he should fix his “ first’ head-quarters 
at Adrianople. From the tenor of his speech to the Porte it would seem 
that he contemplates going to Adrianople very soon. Preparations for his 


| cortége are to be immediately commenced. 


Rvssta.— Intelligence has reached Portsmouth, that the three divisions 
of the Russian fleet in the Baltic have not only gone into winter quarters, 
but have been “ partially dismantled.” One division is at Cronstadt, and 
the other two, not at Revel or Helsingfors, as was reported, but at Port 
Baltic. This is a strong place; it can only be approached by one ship at 
a time, and is rarely selected for winter quarters. The British artisans 
whose contracts for service have terminated have been discharged. Ac- 
tive measures have been taken to form a screw fleet. 

This is the text of the circular addressed by Count Nesselrode to the 
Russian Ministers at the different courts of Europe, a summary of 
which appeared in our Postscript last week. 

** St. Petersburg, Oct. 19 (31). 

** Sir—The efforts which we have not ceased to make for the last eight 
months to arrive at the amicable arrangement of our differences with the 
Ottoman empire have been hitherto unhappily fruitless. Nay, more, the 
situation seems to tend every cay to aggravate greatly. While the Emperor 
offered, during his interview at Olmiitz with his intimate friend and ally the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, new facilities to the Ottoman Cabinet to clear the 
misunderstanding which has been attached to the motives set forth by us for 
rejecting the modifications which the Porte wished to introduce into the note 
concerted at Vienna, the Porte, yielding, notwithstanding the counsels of 
the European representatives at Constantinople, to the impuise of warlike 
ideas and of Mussulman fanaticism, has, as you are already aware, formall 
declared war against us. That precipitate measure has, nevertheless, m 
no change in the pacific dispositions of the Emperor. We do not on that 
account yet abandon the resolutions announced from the nme 2 in our 
circular of the 20th of June (2d July). At that period his Majesty declared, 
that in temporarily occupying the Principalities as a material guarantee des- 
tined to insure him the satisfaction which he demands, he did not wish to 

ush further the measures of coercion, and would avoid an offensive war a8 
jong as his dignity and his interests would permit him. 

** At the present hour, and in spite of the new provocation which has now 
been addressed to him, the intentions of my august master remain the same, 
Possessed of the material pledge which the occupation of the two Meldo-Wal- 
lachian provinces gives us, although we are always ready, according to our 


| premises, to evacuate them from the moment that reparation shall have been 


made to us, we shall content ourselves provisionally with maintaining our 
positions there; remaining on the defensive, as long as we shall not have 
been forced to quit the circle within which we desire to confine our action, 
We will await the attack of the Turks, without assuming the initiative of 
hostilities. It will consequently depend altogether on the other Powers not 


| to enlarge the limits of the war, if the Turks should persist in absolutely 


commencing it, and not to impart to it a character different from 
that which we intend to leave it. This situation, altogether of an ex- 
pectant character, does not throw any obstacle in the way of continuimg nego- 
tiations. As is to be expected, after the declaration of war which has been 
made, it is not for Russia to seek for new expedients, or to assume the ini- 
tiative of making overtures of conciliation. But if the Porte, becoming more 
enlightened as to her own interests, should hereafter be disposed to put for- 
ward or to receive favourably such overtures, it will not be from the Em- 
peror that any obstacles will proceed to their being taken into eonsidera- 
tion. Such, sir, is all that at present we are allowed to signify to you, in 
our incertitude as to whether the Ottoman Porte will immediately carry out 
the warlike projects which she has just adopted. State our eventual inten- 
tions to the Cabinet to which you are accredited. They will once more at- 


| test the desire of our august master to circumscribe as much as possible the 


circle of hostilities should they take place in spite of his wishes, and to spare 

the consequences of them to the rest of Europe. 
* Receive, &c., NESSELRODE.” 

The Russian Minister of Finance has announced, that, in reciprocation 

for the conduct of Turkey in not laying Russian vessels under an im- 

mediate embargo, Russia will “ ofler free exit to the Turkish vessels that 

happen to be in her ports up to the 22d November of this year” ; also, 


| that Turkish vessels carrying the goo !s belonging to the subjects of friendly 


powers will be unmolested, if laden before the 22d instant; but cargoes un- 
der Turkish flags, although not Turkish property, will be seized after that 
date. Neutrals will be permitted to enter and leave Russian ports at will; 
and the Austrian Lloyd's steamers will be allowed, even during war, to 
keep up a regular communication between Udessa and Constantinople. 
The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 8th instant publishes a letter from 
twelve English merchants to the Minister of Finance, conveying their 
“ profound and respectful gratitude’’ to the Emperor for his “ paternal 


| favour” in giving them, verbally, on the 3d and 5th October, through the 





Finance Minister, ‘* declarations of a thoroughly tranquillizing character 
relative to the continuation of the Imperial protection for their persons, 
property, and commercial operations, even in the unexpected eventuality 
of a rupture of the peace between Russia and Great Britain. 


GrrMany.—The representatives of Austria and Prussia have, before 
the Diet now sitting at Frankfort, each made a statement respecting the 
attitude their Governments will maintain. Baron Prokesch-Osten, on 
behalf of the Emperor of Austria, declared that the Emperor does not in- 
tend to take part in the hostilities between Turkey and Russia: on the 
contrary, he has chosen the present moment to effect a partial disarma- 
ment, as a guarantee of his pacific sentiments and of his confidence in an 
“amicable termination of the dispute.” He hopes this will tranquillize 
the other Governments of Germany, and insure their support, Except- 
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ing the clause announcing the reduction of the army, the Prussian Minis- 
ter made a similar statement. 

Iraty.—Pio Nono preached a sermon to the people of Rome, on the 
6th instant, from the steps of the Church of San Giuseppe del Falegnami. 
His sermon contained no obvious political allusions, The Pope subse- 

uently entered the church, listened to the Ambrosian hymn, and received 
the blessing of the Sacristan. ‘Then, accompanied by the Cardinal Vicar, 
andthe Roman Municipality with the banners of the Roman districts in 
front, he took the right-hand road to the Capitol ; turning back once on 
his way to bless the people who filled the Forum beneath. The people 
were respectful, but not enthusiastic. 

Sparn.—General Narvaez had a brief interview with the Queen of 
Spain at Madrid on the 8th instant. It is stated that her Majesty ad- 
dressed him in these laconic sentences—“ I perceive with pleasure that 
your health is good. I thought you were ill. Had I known that you 
enjoyed such good health, I would have insisted on your going to 
Vienna.” General Narvacz immediately left Madrid, for Aranjuez. 

Ixpia anp Cuina.—We have already given the brief summary of the 
contents of the mails from India and China contained in the telegraphic 
despatches from Trieste. The fuller despatches more than confirm the 


announcements of that summary, and present a most alarming picture of | 


the state of Pegu. The robber bands, headed by Myah Thoon and other 
chiefs, were ravaging the whole country. On the Eastern side of the 
Irrawaddy, from Henzada to Meaday, the robber chiefs prevailed; and 
every town in that great district,—such is the report—except Prome and 
Shweydoung, has been burnt down. On the Western side, numbers of 
towns, occupied by small Sepoy garrisons, have been attacked, and some 
appar “The reign of terror is complete,”’ says the Friend of India, 

t is reported that these robbers are acting under the direct countenance 
of the Court of Ava; and that the King’s younger brother, the heir to 
the throne, actually rides in the forays of the most notorious robbers. The 
inhabitants of Pegu complain that we give them no protection; and the 
robbers openly proclaim, that if they cannot keep Pegu for the King of 
Burmah, they “will yield it to the British only as a desert.’ All the 
time, the King professes a desire for peace; but it is truly observed that 
whatever may be his desires, he is actually at war with the British em- 
pire. On the 13th September, there were only 800 men at Rangoon, 
while Myah Thoon and Moung Goung Gye were within four days’ march 
of the place at the head of 11,000 men. 

Lord Dalhousie, it was reported, had resolved to go to Rangoon him- 
self; but the news of the assassination of Colonel Mackeson, rumours of 
an Affghan incursion, and the generally disturbed state of the North- 
western frontier, detained him in Calcutta. Reports from various sources 
had reached Bombay, that Dost Mahomed had formed an alliance with 
Russia, and that Russian emissaries had appeared at Kohat. It was also 
stated that Saadat Khan of Lalpoor was suspected of instigating the mur- 
der of Mackeson ; and reinforcements had been marched up in consequence, 
from Rawel Pindee to Peshawur. An additional regiment has been sent 
up from Deesa in Goozerat; and Peshawur has been placed in a defen- 
sible state, as far as possible, with a small force and a tumble-down fort. 
The assassin was hanged soon after the commission of his crime, in front 
of the house of Colonel Mackeson. 

The Khan of Khiva and the King of Bokhara had taken the field 
against the Russians. There was much speculation as to the intentions 
of the Shah of Persia. It has long been noticed that he had assembled 
an army in Sultanieh, near the Russian frontier: this was contrary to 
the treaty of 1828 between Russia and Persia, and it was considered that 
the Shah intended to employ his army against the Turks. 

The news from China consists chiefly of the fact that Shanghai fell into 
the hands of the rebels on the 7th September. The Taoutaw, Samqua, 
was deserted by his guards. Through the exertions of the American 
Minister, Colonel Marshall, his life was spared ; and, after much trouble, 
he was placed under the Minister’s protection. The rebels showed the 
greatest friendliness to the “foreign brethren” ; and Lid, their chief, lis- 
tened with attention to the suggestions of Colonel Marshall. Fearing an 
attack on the foreign settlement, the commanders of the war-ships on the 
station had held their force ready to protect the foreign merchants; but 
when the mail departed, on the 22d September, they had not been re- 








quired. Lit was at the head of an independent command; and it was 
said that Taeping Wang was averse to the movement at Shanghai. Can- 
ton had not yet fallen ; neither had Amoy been retaken by the Imperialists 
Monrevipeo.—Buenos Ayres was restored to peace by the utter de-* 
feat of Urquiza, before the people of Montevideo drove Oribe and Giro 
from power. The details are not very clear, and the influence of the 
French Legation is very freely spoken of as being used in behalf of Oribe. 
It was even reported at Buenos Ayres, on the 1st October, that the French 
naval authorities had attempted to take the Customhouse by force, but 
that they had been defeated with loss. ‘This report was not believed, 


Che Public Wealth. 
There were 98 deaths from cholera last week in the Metropolis; of | 
which 45 occurred on the South of the Thames, 16 in the West, 15 in 
the North, and 22 in the East. On the whole, the mortality of the week 
(1192) exceeded the calculated average (1131) by 61. The epidemic con- | 
tinued to be most fatal in the lower parts of the London basin, and the 
returns still show that exact relation between elevation and mortality 
— we illustrated last week from the tables of the Registrar-Ge- | 
neral. 
In the country generally, there are only isolated cases reported, chiefly | 
in the old quarters, but scattered over a large surface. 
In Scotland, the mortality at Dundee has fluctuated between 3 and 7 | 
aday; the house-to-house visitation having, it is thought, checked the | 
rogress of the epidemic. Isolated cases are still recorded in several 
Scotch towns,—as Arbroath, Forfar, Kirkaldy. 





: | 

Pi iscellanvans, | 

Reports have recently appeared in the American papers, particularly in 

the Washington Union, stating that England had sanctioned a plan for 

“* Africanizing” Cuba, by permitting the free importation of Negroes and | 
Asiatics, and obtaining from the Court of Spain the emancipation of the 
slaves. Mr. Corbin, an American in Paris, and a friend of Lord How- 
den, has lately written to the latter, inquiring whether he would contra- 





dict these stories. Upon this Lord Howden replied—“ I give you in the 
most solemn manner which such laughable (though wicked) fabrications 
allow, my unqualified contradiction of the whole matter.” He further 
states what he really did at Madrid— 

“Firstly, I have been making unceasing representations at the number of 
slaves annually imported into the island, and complaints of the almost open 
manner in which the traffic was carried on under the very noses of the Cap- 
tains-General, always excepting the excellent General Concha. Secondly, I 
have been making fruitless attempts to get the Spanish Government to de- 
clare the abominable traffic in men piracy—that is to say, to follow the ex- 
ample of the United States in this particular. Thirdly, I passed my time in 
anxious solicitations to obtain the ultimate and complete freedom of those 
Negroes called ‘Emancipados,’ which have been fraudulently detained in 
bondage since the year 1817, in disregard of treaties. I rejoice to say that 
the Spanish Government has listened to the dictates of justice and humanity, 
and has granted me this boon. Fourthly, I have been endeavouring to pro- 
cure an abrogation of that intolerant and immoral law by which foreigners 
wishing to settle in Cuba are obliged to change their religion, on the some- 
what startling principle (not understood elsewhere) that becoming bad 
men is a satisfactory preliminary to becoming good subjects. To these offi- 
cial negotiations I ‘have added, at various times, friendly and officious ex- 
hortations to improve the internal system of the island, by facilitating the 
administration of justice, and by liberalizing the nominations to office and 
employment among the natives of the island. 

** You will see what I really have done, or rather attempted to do, is very 
different from what I am said to have done in your papers. When the true 
state of the case is known, and ignorance or malevolence dispelled, I even 
reckon upon the good wishes of your countrymen in the success of the mea- 
sures I ask, so consonant with your own laws and institutions. In all that 
I have here told you, with entire candour, the United States can only see 
the natural working of England’s declared and unchanging policy in a cause 
which is dear to her; and Spain herself must feel that, in days like these, 
unless she executes her engagements, and modifies her intolerance, she can 
never hope to enter again, and as she ought to do, into the hierarchy of na- 
tions.” 

Gencral Caiiedo, the Governor of Cuba, has been recalled. One of his 
most recent acts has been to prohibit the circulation of the Dai/y News in 
Cuba, in consequence of the strictures on the Cuban slaye-trade contained 
in that journal. 


Lord Minto, who is now at Florence, appears to be quite as much sus- 
pected as Miss Cuninghame was. It is stated that the Police have been 
ordered to look sharply after him, and especially to take note of what 
persons call at his hotel. 

Sir Edmund Walker Head, the present Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick, has been offered the Governorship of British Guiana, at the 
reduced salary of 4000/. per annum. 

The Earl of Carlisle, who is still on his travels in the East, will not 
return to England before Christmas. 

Sir Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, who has been Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Copenhagen for the last thirty-seven years, has, at his own 
request, been recalled, with the intention of retiring from public life. 





The French Senate is to be convoked for an early day, to receive the 
notification of the approaching marriage of Prince Jerome Napoleon Bo- 
naparte with a Princess of the Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen family. 

The Duke and Duchess d’Aumale have arrived at Claremont, to meet 
her Highness’s mother, the Princess of Salerno, who has just arrived in 
England. 

Queen Marie Amélie, who Jeft Genoa on the 7th, arrived on the 
following day at Rosas on the coast of Spain, at a short distance from the 
frontier of France. 

The health of the King of Prussia is said to have been much improved 
by the numerous journies he has made this year, that to Warsaw in- 
cluded, 

Count Walewski left London yesterday, in obedience to a summons 
from the Emperor. He is expected back in a few days. 

M. de Maupas, French Minister at Naples, (said to be recalled,) 
reached Rome on the 8th instant. 

Dr. Véron, ex-proprietor of the Constitutionnel, has had a fit of apo- 
plexy. He was seized while at the Opéra Comique ; and on coming to 
himself, his first inquiry was whether any one had seen him. 


Lady Panmure, who had been indisposed for a few days, but no doubt 
of her speedy recovery was entertained, died on the 14th, at Pitfour 
Castle, Perthshire. In an obituary notice, enclosed in black, the Dundee 
Advertiser, a leading journal of the district, says— 

‘* This sad event has caused a deep feeling of grief over the county. Her 
ladyship was the zealous and judicious supporter of every benevolent insti- 
tution. The churches, schools, and cottages in the course of erection on the 
Panmure estates, all prove her ladyship’s active codperation with Lord Pan- 
mure in these good works; and the many pensioners of her bounty attest 
the loss which the county has sustained. Had her ladyship been spared to 
take up her residence in Forfarshire, and to carry on her numerous schemes 
of benevolence, her true worth would have earned for her a lasting and still 
deeper gratitude. Her great object seemed to be to use those large means at 
her disposal for the amelioration of all classes, and to promote the temporal 
and spiritual interests of all under her influence. 

“Lady Panmure was born in 1807; was the eldest daughter of the second 
Lord Abercromby ; and was married to Lord Panmure, then the Honourable 
Fox Maule, in 1831. She leaves no issue.’’ 

One of Nelson's lieutenants is just dead—John Pasco, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red. He expired on Tuesday morning, at Plymouth, in his 
eightieth year, after a three-hours attack of English cholera, He was 
the senior flag-licutenant of the Victory at Trafalgar. 


It is said that the members of the house of Rothschild are to meet in 
Paris before the end of this month, to consult together as to what course 
they ought to take in the event of the war becoming serious. 

The Government of Hesse-Cassel, like that of many larger states, is at 


| its wit’s end for want of money, and actually talks of postponing the pay- 
| ment of official salaries; a step which might precipitate a small revolu- 


tion. Notwithstanding the scarcity of money, however, it has asked the 
Chamber to vote 140,000 thalers per annum to the Countess of Schaum- 
bourg, (the Elector’s wife by a morganatic marriage,) and to make the 
allowance retroactive for ten years, 
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At the last sitting of the Danish Folksthing, the Minister of Finance 
presented a bill, the object of which is to increase the salaries of all the 
employés of the state under 5250 francs a year from 20 to 25 per cent 
during the present high price of provisions. 

Now that the Eastern war seems likely to be something more than the 
“one small battle or two” which was to save the credit of Nicholas, 
“our own correspondent” begins to make his appearance through the 
smoke. The Presse has sent a “commissioner” to the Asiatic frontier ; 
and the Morning Chronicle promises a regular series of despatches from a 
military gentleman whom it has employed to report progress on the 
Danube. 











The Secretary of the Post-office has found it necessary to rescind the 
privilege formerly conceded of sending books, &c., to India and Australia 
overland at the book-postage rate; owing to the heavy expenses incurred 
in their transit across the Isthmus of Suez. 

Two Russian ships of war, a frigate and a corvette, are refitting at 
Portsmouth ; and the greatest efforts are made to enable them to put to 


sea. 

Anew hotel, on the moderate-tariff principle, for second and third 
class passengers, is to be erected at Euston Square, by the London and 
North-western Railway Company. 


The terms for the performance of a fortnightly mail service between Bom- 
bay and Aden have been agreed upon between the Government and the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company ; the payment fixed upon being at the same 
rate as that received by the Company for the other branches of their mail 
contract with the East—namely, 6s. 2d. per mile. 

A candidate for Portsmouth Town-Council solicited the vote of a burgess ; 
it was refused, because the candidate was “ going in opposition to the 
Almighty’’—“ God is about to visit us with a judgment; he is going to 
visit us with the cholera ; and you set yourself up to prevent God from exe- 
cuting that judgment, by endeavouring to introduce the Health of Towns 
Act.” 


Mr. John Bennett, of Cheapside, having ascertained that the working 
classes were not allowed to inspect the model cottages at Kennington Com- 
mon on Sunday—their only leisure day—wrote to Sir William Molesworth ; 
who replied that the cottages should be open in future. 

The Reverend H. Swabey, Rector of St. Aldate’s in Oxford, has, assisted 
by some of his parishioners, opened a reading-room for the working people 
of his flock. The novelty is the appropriation of a room where men may 
smoke and consume one pint of beer: it is hoped thus to draw them from 

ublic-houses. There are already 130 members, at sixpence per quarter. 

n the first night the smokers gave up attempting to read, amid the clouds, 
and indulged in jokes and songs—but still they were kept from the tavern. 

It was noted recently, that when the people of Wick had an unwonted 
source of amusement for a week by a visit of Batty’s menagerie, the cases 
of drunkenness were fewer than had been observed for years. 

A correspondent of the Z7imee complains bitterly of the very small beer to 
be obtained at the “ Guilford’’ brewery at St. Cross, by those travellers 
who apply for the boon provided by the benevolence of Henry de Blois. He 
would go all the way to Winchester to see Lord Guilford drink a pint of it, 
if he were safe from a charge of being “‘ accessory before the fact” in case it 
killed him. 

The late Great Exhibition building contained an area of nearly 800,000 
square feet ; the New Crystal Palace will contain about one-fourth more, or 
nearly 1,000,000 square feet. 

Under the new law, betting-houses will cease to exist—at least openly— 
on the Ist of next month. 

The library of the late Frederick William Conway, proprietor of the Dudb- 
lin Evening Post, is announced for sale. Among the 26,000 volumes of 
which it consists, are many rare books in all the European languages. Mr. 
Conway was a well-known collector; few remarkable auctions having taken 

lace in England or Ireland during the last thirty or forty y: ars at which he 
not an agent buying for him. 

The Observateur @’ Athénes of the 7th instant contains the text of a bill 
which has just passed through the Legislature for deepening and canalizing 
the Strait of Negropont, between the mainland of Greece and Eubaa. It is 
contemplated that the works will cost 72,000 drachmas ; and that they will 
shorten and add security to the route from Europe to Constantinople, as it 
will save the dangerous detour through the Archipelago. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The state of affairs after the war—that is, after the present small war 
on the Danube—becomes daily more important to those who foresee the 
calls which it will make upon energetic statesmanship. The Times this 
morning discusses that ulterior question with great power. If a caveat 
should be taken against one point at starting—the assumption that “ all 
existing treaties” between the belligerents “ are annulled’’—the argu- 
ment still rests upon large and solid facts. 

“If Russia succeeds in crushing the forces of the Ottoman empire, and 
braving the common interests and policy of the rest of Europe, it cannot be 
doubted that she would not only exact the revival of all her former treaties, 
but would impose terms still more onerous to the Ottoman empire and fatal 
to the independence of the East. To such a result it is needless to say that 
Great Britain, France, and the German Powers, cannot in honour or in po- 
licy submit, and that if Turkey were reduced to the condition she was in 
when the treaties of Bucharest and Adrianople were signed, we should be 
bound by every consideration, and at all hazards, to oppose the enlarged preten- 
sions of the Court of St. Petersburg. Russia has therefore no choice, but in 
the manner in which she may abandon these pretensions. If she actually 
undergoes a defeat by the Turks—improbable and unforeseen as such an 
event would appear—she ignominiously loses the results of a century of am- 
bition and intrigue; if she triumphs over the resistance opposed to her by 
the Turkish forces, she must be prepared to encounter behind those forces, 
two at least of the greatest nations of the world, who have, indeed, a great 
and wise reluctance to take up arms, but who will most assuredly never lay 
them down, if war be once begun, until they have chastised the enemy of 
the peace of Europe and dictated the terms of an honourable settlement. . . . . 
Every success obtained by his armies, if they are capable of success, would 
only call a fresh enemy into the field; and, though Europe might now urge 
on both parties a peace founded on the status quo ante bellum, Russia may 
rely upon it that she will not come out of this contest, if she provokes its 
Continuance, without an injury to her political influence and consideration 
even more fatal to her than the destruction of her fleets and the waste of her 
resources. The bitterest enemy that empire ever had could desire no greater 
Punishment to fall on Nicholas aud on his people than that he should be so 
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deluded and exasperated by the position in which he has placed himself as 
to pursue this career to the end; and the greatest service to be rendered him 
by his own connexions and allies would be to rescue him, even by force, from 
the consequences of his folly. ....... 

** No peace can be peremptorily imposed on Russia and Turkey but with the 
cooperation of Germany ; and if the calamity of a general war do ensue from 
these miserable causes, the Courts of Vienna and Berlin will, next to that of Sc. 
Petersburg, stand responsible for it to posterity, if they neglect to perform 
their part in repelling this aggression. If Russia can be brought to submit 
to terms at all, it must be by the consideration of her isolated position, and 
by the unanimous resolution of the Powers interested in the preservation 
of peace to treat, ifnecessary, as an enemy that Sovereign who disturbs it. 
If no such union be effected, and no such resolution taken, we may indced 
find ourselves embroiled in hostilities, but the end of these disastrous events 
is not near; and the Western Powers will have to deal not only with the 
hazards of remote warfare, but with the elements of agitation and change 
already fermenting with increased energy in almost every part of the Conti- 
nent of Europe.” 











The truth of the report that the division of the Turkish army at O}- 
tenitza has recrossed the Danube seems fully substantiated. ‘There are 
two despatches published on the subject which have some stamp of au- 
thenticity. Prince Gortschakoff has forwarded a bulletin to Vienna, as- 
serting that “the Turks had quitted all their positions on the left bank of 
the Danube, except Kalafat, without battle, simply on account of the con- 
centration and development of the Russian forces.” This movement, 
apparently, was consummated on the 13th instant. An explanation of 
the retrograde movement is supplied by the French Consul at Bucharest, 
who adds two facts eel by the Russian General,—namely, that 
the heavy rains which had set in had rendered the contemplated forward 
movement of the Turks on Bucharest impracticable; and that they with- 
drew to the healthy bank of the river “in the most perfect order, without 
being disturbed by the enemy.” Prince Gortschakoff’s assertion that the 
Turks had withdrawn from aé/ their positions, except Kalafat, “ without 
battle,” must be taken for what it is worth. At least, it so far confirms 
the statement of the French Consul. 

The British vessels Vengeance and Albion, and the French vessels Ju- 








piter and Henri 1V, and cight steam-frigates, were, on the 5th, at Beik: 
close to the entrance into the Black Sea. The Ottoman naval division 
which is to cruise in those waters consists of four frigates, two steamers, 
three corvettes, and two brigs. The vessal Mujeddetie and two frigates 
have lately joined the squadron, 

The French Consul at Constantinople has issued a notice stating that, 
on the 12th November, he would adjudicate the supplies of provisions 
“to be delivered to the French ships of war from Constantinople to 
Odessa, on the coast of Europe, and to Trebizonde, on the coast of Asia, 
to commence from the 16th of November 1853, and during the entire 
stay of the squadron in the Bosphorus and in the Black Sea.” This is 
taken in Paris as a distinct intimation that the French war-ships are 
about to enter the Black Sea. 

Austria is said to be concentrating an army upon Temeswar in th 
Banat, to enable her to carry out her neutral policy. There are also some 
reports of a movement of her troops upon the lower Save. 

The Porte has refused to grant the exequatur to the Consul-General 
appointed by Austria for the Danubian Principalities. 

Two hundred and sixty vessels laden with corn passed by Constanti- 
nople from the Black Sea, in the period from the 18th of October to the 
Ist of November. 


The packet-ship Solent, with the West India mails, arrived at South- 
ampton yesterday. The principal intelligence is the long-expected meet- 
ing of the prorogued Legislature of Jamaica. Sir Henry Barkly met both 
Houses on the 18th October, and delivered an opening speech which seems 
to have produced an excellent effect. Taking no part whatever in the 
quarrel between the two Houses, Sir Henry simply and succinctly ex- 
plained the plan, already detailed by Ministers in Parliament, for reliev- 
ing the colony,—namcely, a loan of 50,000/. to facilitate the arrangement 
of the salaries question ; and a guarantee of the island debt, conditional 
upon the rearrangement of the men and the establishment of govern- 
ment by responsible Ministers enjoying the confidence of the Legislature. 

The reply of the Assembly was presented on the 21st. It is a mode- 
rate and interesting document, framed in a conciliatory spirit, and textu- 
ally repeating much of the Governor’s address. It pledges them, how- 
ever, to nothing beyond a respectful consideration of the questions sub- 
mitted to them. They doubt the policy of increasing the debt; they are 
not averse to constitutional reform; both questions shall have that con- 
sideration they demand. Meanwhile, in reply to the Governor’s demand 
for supplies, the House bad instructed a Committee to bring in various 
bills, among them the “ Import-duty Bill with appropriations.” We 
must wait for the next mail before anything can be learned of the pre- 
cise intentions of the Assembly. 


The Morning Advertiser gives voice to some disappointment at the in- 
definite postponement of a brevet promotion in the Army. The allusion 
seems to intimate more than meets the eye ; at all events it reminds us, 
that on the occasion of a former brevet, the promotion stopped short at a 

int which seemed to teach the lesson, that an officer in the Army, who 

ad the misfortune to be a Member of the House of Commons, must exer- 
cise an independent vote at his own peril and cost. And the injustice of 
that day, the disgrace of a Whig Government, never yet repaired, is still 
to remain. 

“ Announced in our journal, while doubts still hung over the subject, the 
Brevet is put off sine die. This to many military men will be a severe dis- 
appointment ; but they must refer the result to the right causes. If the 
military department insists on making a display of independence_of the civil 
administration, and lays itself open to the charge of avenging votes in Par- 
liament opposed to the peculiar conservatism of its conductors, it is not to 
be wondered that the civil portion of the Government should do as our 
fathers did with arbitrary power in the hands of Kings, and make use of the 
power of the purse when they have it. If military men, who are the suffer- 
ers on the present occasion, would calculate what from the beginning was 
likely to b gained and lost by such a process, they would hardly be 
found among the partisans of what has led to the present misfortune.” 


Some time since a plan was propounded for the remodelling of the Bir- 








mingham Philosophical Institution, developing its educational scope by 
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the addition of a school of industrial science, and calling it the Midland 
Institute. The plan was so far approved by the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, that they granted the Institute “the whole side of a street by 
the Town-hall, containing two thousand square yards of surface, and 
valued at 10,000/." A meeting, attended by several thousand persons, 
was held in the Town-hall on Thursday, to promote the success of the 
Institute and make known its claims on the public. The chair was oc- 
cupied by Captain Tindal ; and among the speakers were Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. William Scholefield M.P., Sir Edward Scott, the Reverend E. H. 
Gifford, Head Master of the Free Grammar School, the Reverend G, M. 
Yorke, Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr. P. Hollins. 








The Duke of Beaufort died on Thursday, at Badminton, from an at- 
tack of gout in the stomach. He was in his sixty-first year. In his 
outh he served on the staff of the Duke of Wellington, and was fora 
few months a prisoner of war. When Marquis of Worcester he sat in 
the House of Commons as one of the Members for Gloucestershire; but 


THE SPECTATOR. 











{Saturday, 


time a rumour got abroad that the Emperor had not abandoned his intention 
of formally communicating his manifesto to the troops. The morning of 
Thursday was again rainy; but I determined, nevertheless, to ascertain 
whether there was any and what truth in the rumour. I arrived at the 
Palace (where it was said the Emperor would address the troops) a little 
before twelve. The ordinary Palace guard constituted the only soldiers I 
could see; but, observing a couple of chargers at the door of the Palace 
leading to the apartments of the Heritier, and perceiving also several officers 
hastening towards the Champs de Mars, I was induced to extend my walk in 
that direction. As I approached this spot, I at once saw that something 
unusual was going on there: there were but very few people in the streets, 
and the drizzling rain both physically and morally seemed to throw a damp 
on everything around. The ae de Mars is about half a mile from the 






















his reputation as a politician was eclipsed by his fame as a sportsman. | 


By the elevation of his eldest son to the Peerage, the representation of 


East Gloucestershire is vacant. 


Another death occurred on Thursday—that of the Princess Nicholas | 


| 


Esterhazy, the eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Jersey. She | 


had been ill for some time, and after trying the baths at Ischl and Ems, 
was ordered to Torquay, where she died, 


There was a pretty large attendance at Mark Lane yesterday, and 


a considerable amount of business done, in some instances on rather better 


terms than those of last week. The quantity of wheat taken for con- 
sumption weekly is said to have increased rather than fallen off lately; 
owing probably to the lowered temperature, which has a very sensible 
effect on the national appetite. The arrivals of foreign wheat and flour 
have been on « limited scale during the past week ; which tends also to 
make prices firmer. It is said that the demand for wheat on French ac- 
count has begun toslacken. Should the report prove correct, we may 
expect to obtain a larger proportion of foreign supplies during the next 
few months. Of the whole of the grain-laden vessels which cleared out 
from Odessa in August, September, and October, only forty-six were 
bound for Great Britain and Ireland, while more than ten times that 
number were reported as having sailed for French aud Italian ports. 
The misfortune is, that we are not likely to have very large arrivals of 
foreign wheat or flour now for several months. Last week’s averages are 
nearly double those of the same period last year, and the prevailing im- 


pression yesterday was, that prices are not likely to give way to any 


great extent this winter. 


It seems likely that the conduct of Mr. Hugh O'Callaghan, the Dublin 
Police Magistrate, in the “‘ great tract case,” will be carried before the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench. On Thursday, Mr. Whiteside applied to the Court 
for a conditional order directing Mr. O'Callaghan to lodge in court the order 
made by him compelling Smith, the tract-distributor, to enter into a recog- 
nizance; and any inforn ation or affidavit on which the decision was founded. 
The Court granted the order. 

FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
St. Petersburg, 5th November 1853. 

The political events of the last week have been of a very exciting nature, 
and have formed a sort of crescendo movement. For the lust fortnight 
everybody here has been looking for the long-talked-of Imperial manifesto. 
On Saturday last it was said to be in type, ane its appearance was confidently 
predicted on Sunday; but Sunday came and still no manifesto. 


grand review to be held on Monecay; but when Monday came there was 
neither review nor manifesto. Monday happened to be a rainy day, and it 
was then supposed that his Imperial Majesty, in conjunction with the rest of 
the revolutionists of Europe, bad a decided antipathy to rain, and that the 
wet weather had caused the postponement of the manifesto, upon which, it 
may be truly said, the peace of the world depended. Tuesday’s Jowrna/ was 
perused with intense anxiety ; and if there was no Imperial manifesto, there 
was a most elaborately-prepared article, recounting an immense array of 


alleged murders, and of other atrocities, which were, clearly, intended to | 
Upwards of two columns of the of- | 


ficial Journal de St. Petersbourg were filled with outrages, said to have been | I , ‘ 
| glance ; and that the closing of the port of Odessa might have more disas- 


herald in the all-important document. 


committed by the Turks against the Christians in the East; and this long 
array was declared to be only ‘‘asmall part’’ of the cruelties now daily and 


Church in Turkey: and to such an extent indeed was this lawless violence 
alleged to have been carried, that even the British Consul (!) in one place 
that was mentioned, ‘had stated his inability to afford the Christians the 
slightest protection or relief’! This was on Tuesday: on Wednesday, the 
unusual heading of “ News from the Banks of the Danube”’ met the eye 
in the official gazette; and there, true enough, was the confirmation of the 
rumours that had prevailed here for the previous five or six days—‘*Two 
steamers and eight gun-boats, in proceeding up the Danube from Ismail to 
Galatz, had, when near Issaktehi, been fired upon from some Turkish batter- 
ies; and the Russian Captain Varpakhovsky, and six marines, had been 
killed, and forty-six more marines wounded.” Now the issuing of the Im- 
ary manifesto was looked upon as very close at hand! The public mind 

ad been Properly prepared for its reception ; first by being well imbued with 
the alleged atrocities committed by the Turks upon the Christian population, 
(the collection of those details must have been a work of labour if not of 
love,) then by the publication, officially, of the commencement of hostilities 
by the Turks !—news which everybody knew had been in town for many 
days, and had even reached Petersburg through the London papers. These 
unmistakeable preliminaries left no doubt that the manifesto must indeed be 
near at hand ; and this time expectation was no¢ doomed to disappointment. 
The precious document was given to the St. Petersburg world late on Wed- 
nesday afternoon: and well would it, in my opinion, be for the Czar, if his 
autocratic power were able to confine the reading of this Imperial manifesto 
to his own subjects; for most assuredly, out of Russia none will hesitate to 
characterize it as one of the most barefaced and unprincipled state papers 
that ever emanated from a country pretending to hold a place among the 
honourable and influential nations of the earth: the entire production 
seems to me a compound of falsehood and blasphemy. One sort of 
praise may alone be awarded to it—it is consistent, but consistent 
only in errors; it is a fitting conclusion to a series of outrages upon 
honour, honesty, and good faith ; all perpetrated with unblushing insolence, 
and, worse than all, perpetrated under the mask of religion! It was on 
Wednesday late in the afternoon that this document was issued, in Russe, 
from the imperial Senate; and on the following morning a French trans- 
lation appeared in the official Jowrnal de St. Petersbourg; at the same 


It was then | 
said that the _— ror would communicate his manifesto to the troops at a | 








| and 80 pieces of cannon. 


habitually practised upon the suffering and persecuted members of the Greek | greater than all would be the danger to England if she were to attempt to 


Palace, and separated from it only by a long street, the Rue Grande Millionne ; 
on arriving at the end of which, ? observed the whole of the Champs de 
Mars apparently one entire mass of armed men—horse, foot, and artillery, 
While 1 was gazing, with some degree, 1 confess, of astonishment at this 
immense mass of troops, (the like of which is never seen even at St. Peters- 
burg except on the grand May review,) 1 heard horses close behind me. I 
was then standing in the middle of the road, with my umbrella up, and, 
turning round, I observed the Emperor and a very large staff close behind 
me: I retired a few paces, put down my umbrella, and raised my bat as the 
Imperial cortége passed me. I was _~~ alone in my glory, and the Emperor 
very markedly returned my salute, fixing his eyes very steadily upon me—or 
my pretty English spaniel, who was standing patiently by my side. I followed 
on, close behind the Emperor, and took up a position at the side of the 
Champs de Mars that commanded an excellent view down the lines. There 
is no denying the fact, that the Emperor was received on this occasion with 
greater enthusiasm by the troops than I ever before observed. In gener: 
each regiment gives a simultaneous shout as the Emperer approaches, an 
then there is a dead silence until he arrives at the head of the next regi- 
ment, when the peculiar cry which sounds like “*sdrave”’ is repeated : but 
on Thursday the shouts were sustained, and, of course, increased in volume as 
the Emperor proceeded ; at one time, it seemed as if the whole or nearly the 
whole of the assembled soldiers were together shouting the well-known sa- 
lutation. No doubt, all this was to order; for in this country not even 
loyalty is permitted to be spontaneous. Having ridden once through the 
ranks, accompanied by the Grand Dukes and attended by a most numerous 
staff—consisting of from 100 to 120 officers—the Emperor took his place at 
one side of the Champs de Mars, about the centre, and facing the troops: 
they then marched before him, infantry, cavalry, and artillery ; amounting 
on the whole, as nearly as I could calculate, to about 50,000 or 55,000 men 
As the troops came round in quick time, each 
Colonel approached the Emperor, and received from his Majesty’s hands a 
paper, which I supposed to contain the manifesto issued that morning, 
signed, probably, by the Emperor himself, with an intimation that the docu- 
ment should be read at the head of each regiment on its return to barracks. 
During the whole time of the inspection, which lasted from twelve till half- 
past two, the weather was gloomy, and the greater portion of the time the 
rain descended thickly : during the last quarter of an hour the clouds broke 
a little, and there seemed a prospect of the weather clearing: but it was 
not until about an hour after this, and just as I reached home, that the sun 
burst forth. The troops were all in full marching order and in their great- 
coats: the Emperor and the Grand Dukes all wore simple military frocks 
without order or decoration of any sort; and the whole inspection had this 
advantage over the great May review, that it seemed a more serious soldier- 
like affair than I had yet seen during the four years I have been in Russia, 
The men all appeared to be in excellent condition, and their accoutrements 
and clothing faultless. The admirable manner in which the compact masses 
of infantry marched by—their long bright bay onets coming out effectively 
against the leaden sky—seemed to call forth, and deservedly, the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, who looked on with untiring interest at the countless 
battalions defiling before him. The Emperor, I thought, seemed sad. He 
is decidedly increased in bulk since I last saw him, about two months ago. 
The Independance Belge, a journal that is looked upon as devoted to the 
service if not in the pay of Russia, has lately contained some amusing ar- 
ticles with reference to the all-exciting Eastern question. Some of these 
articles display such an utter want of knowledge of the subject, and seem so 
lamentably ignorant of everything connected with England, that there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that they are the productions of Russians. One 
of these articles, purporting to be a communication from Vienna under date 
the 19th October, is so preeminently ridiculous that I cannot refrain from 
mentioning its substance. It begins by stating that serious differences exist 
between the French and English Ambassadors and Admirals, which will 
robably finish by giving Russia an ally within every camp of her enemies. 
Next, if it should really come to blows, that the commerce and industry of 
England would be more endangered than might seem probable at the first 





trous effects on England than the closing of the Dardanelles on Russia. But 


stop the commerce of Russia and destroy her marine. A simple ukase, low- 
ering the customs-duties in favour of Austria and Prussia and the Zollverein, 
would suffice to give a mortal blow (« coup morte’) to English industry 
and render these favoured powers at once the permanent allies of Russia. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanek, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Government Securities have been this week on the ascendant. The notice 
from the Bank of England altering the discount from 4 to 3 per cent on the 
payment of the several Petty Stocks due in January, has tended in a great 
measure to support prices, although it is believed this proposal has been 
accepted only in a few instances. The severe contest between the Turks 
and Russians has had but little influence on the Funds: they advanced on 
Monday g, when Consols closed 943 5 for money ; they have since ranged 
between 943 and 95g. Amongst other rumours during the week causing 
temporary depression, an early meeting of Parliament has been reported, 
The news on Wednesday of the defeat of the Russian army and their retreat 
from Bucharest produced very little effect. On Monday, the arrival of gold 
from New York amounted to 195,000/. The shipments of silver to China 
are to be discontinued, as the rate of exchange would not render them 
desirable. Gold continues to be sent to Paris and to Odessa: the rates 
of exchange from the latter and St. Petersburg are more unfavourable to 
England. ‘Today Consols have been done as high as 95g, but some specula- 
tive sales have since caused them to recede ; the last prices being 944 54 for 
both money and account. Bank and India Stocks have not altered since 
Saturday. Exchequer Bills have improved 2s. : " 

In Foreign Stocks the transactions have been unimportant ; but 4 
generally have been firm, except Russian : _ the Four-and-a-half have de- 
clined 2, and the Five per Cents 1. The improvement has been = 
Ayres, 3; Spanish Three per Cents, Sardinian, and Swedish, 1; Spams 
Deferred, § ; Ditto Certificates, and Mexican,}. The accounts from — 
Ayres on ‘Tuesday were favourable. The city remained tranquil; the e ae 
tions bad passed off without disturbance, and the Sessional Chambers ha 
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November 19, 1853.] 


Railways have this week been unusually x - and upon the whole firm. 
An advance has occurred in some instances. The arrangement of the Ac- 
count on Tuesday demands no particular remark. At the close yesterday, 
the difference in some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday's was 
to the following extent. Increase—London and South-western, 2/.; Great 
Northern, 1/. 10s.; Midland, and Scottish Central, 1/.; Caledonian, Great 
Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, York, 
Neweastle, and Berwick, and York and North Midland, 10s. Decrease—London 
and North-western, and South Wales, 10s.; Aberdeen, 5s. There has been 
little change this week in the principal Foreign Shares. Luxembourg, and 





Royal Danish, have improved 10s., and Sambre and Meuse, 5s. Today the | 


English and Foreign lines are rather stronger. The Eastern Counties Com- 
pany will apply in the next session of Parliament for power to purchase, 
rent, or use the Norfolk, Eastern Union, East Anglian, and Newmarket 
Railways, and to arrange traffic or amalgamation with all or any of these. 
The Preference and other Shares, including those of the mortgage creditors 
in any of the above companies, will be regulated im the event of an amalga- 
mation. 
Saturpay, Twetve o'Cieck. 

The English Funds are rather dull this morning at yesterday’s prices, Con- 
sols being 945 54 for Money and 943 5 for Account. Exchequer Bills 4 7 pm 
The bullion return by the Bank of England shows an increase of 176,568/. 
Foreign Stocks have not altered. Railways are a little lower; bargains have 
been transacted in the following—East Indian, 244; London aad South- 
western, 77; Midland, 628; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 384 ; 
York and North Midland, 483. 

Sarurpay, Two o'Ciock. 

The English Funds are a little firmer, and have improved 4 since the 
morning ; Consols closing at 95 4 for both Money and Account. Exchequer 
Bills are ls. higher; they are now 58 prem. In Foreign Stocks there has 
been little doing, and not the least difference has occurred. Buenos Ayres 
are firm at 60 2. : ; : 

Railways are rather higher; the latest transactions were in the following— 
Aberdeen, 20}; Caledonian, 56; Chester and Holyhead, 163; East Anglian, 
54; Eastern Counties, 134; Eastern Union, Class B and C, 323; Edinburgh 


and Glasgow, 61}; Great Northern, 84}; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 62; | 


Ditto Half-shares B 6 per Cent, 129; Great Western, 82}; Lancaster and 
Carlisle, 89; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 66}; London and Blackwall, 8}; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 97}; London and North-western, 102+ ; 
London and South-western, 77; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
21; Midland, 623; Norfolk, 53; North Staffordshire, 114; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 384; South-eastern, 62, York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Extension, 11}; Ditto G. N. E. Purchase, 73; York and North 
Midland, 49; Eastern Counties Extension New 6 per Cent Stock, 14; East- 
ern Union Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 20}; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 
121; Great Western, Converted Redeemable 4} per Cent, 100; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire 6 per Cent Stock, 141 ; York and North Midland H. and 8. Pur- 
chase, 93 ; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 4; East Indian, 244; Namur and Liege, 
(with interest,) 83; Paris and Strasbourg, 32g ex div. ex New; Sambre and 
Meuse, 10; West Flanders, 48. Mines—Agua Fria, 1}; Brazilian Imperial, 
(issued at 5/. prem.,) 6; Ditto St. John del Rey, 37; Waller, 3. Joint 
Stock Banks—Oriental Bank Corporation, 483. Miscellaneous—Australian 
Agricutural, 43} ;* Crystal Palace, 63; Peel River Land and Mineral, 54 ; 
Royal Mail Steam, 63; Scottish Australasian Investment, 28 ; South Austra- 
lian Land, 36. 






3 per Ceat Consols ......... 95 t , Danish 3 per Cents..... meee AS | 
Dito for Account .........+ 95 | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 63 4 

8 per Cent Reduced ........ 934 éf | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 945 5) 
DEEPEN »00000000000s00 953 64 | Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 244 ex d. 
Long Annuities ............ 5} 5-16 | Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 713 
eS eee 216 18 =| Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills ............ . | Portuguese 4 perCents ..... 41 § 

India Stock ......... ecceces Russian 5 per Cents ....... lll 13 
Austrian 5 per Cents . | Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 96 98 
Brazilian 5 per Cents | Spanish 3 per Cents .. of 
Relgian 44 per Cents as Ditto Deferred ..... 21g 23 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... | Sardinian 5 per Cents . . 923 | 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... | Swedish 4 per Cents...,.... 91 3 





Che Cheatres. 


The week which has elapsed since the date of our last publication might 
be called not inappropriately the Week of Good Farces. A famine in 
the article of vis comica, that seemed characteristically to illustrate the 
proverbial dulness of the month, has suddenly ceded to an extraordinary 
crop of humour. Ten days ago, there was nothing for the playgoer to 
laugh at—that is to say, nothing new: now, he may go and shake his 
sides to his heart’s content at whatever theatre he pleases. 

Mr. Buckstone has the merit of leading the way. A Pretty Piece of 
Business, as the new farce at the Haymarket is called, is one of those 
pices which turn on the commonest sort of equivoque, but in which the 
triteness of the subject is more than compensated by the humour of the 
dialogue, the oddity of the situations, and the excellence of the acting. | 
Nothing can be more common than for Mr. Howe in carrying on an in- 
trigue to pretend to be Mr. Buckstone; nothing is more mathematically 
certain than that Mr. Buckstone, under these circumstances, will arrive 
at the very house in which such liberties are taken with his identity; no- 
thing is more natural than that he should avenge the aggression by rob- | 
bing Mr. Howe of his identity in return; nothing is more likely than 
that Miss Reynolds, being charged by her best friend, Mrs. Buckingham, 
to win the heart of Mr. Buckstone, (Mrs. Buckingbam’s brother,) should 
direct her attacks against Mr. Howe, seeing that he passes for the gentle- 
man to whom her affections are referred. All this is the most ordinary | 
outline of farce action and motive ; it has been treated a thousand times, 
and will be treated a thousand times more. But in the drama, as in other 
arts, the treatment is often the great point; and, just as the ingenious 
contrapuntist can build every variety of composition on one Gregorian 

in-song, so can the ready dramatist raise countless representations on 
one general scheme of mistakes and collisions. Such a ready dramatist is 
found in Mr. Thomas Morton; whose fame has hitherto been somewhat | 
eclipsed by that of his brother, Mr. John Maddison Morton, the reigning 
emperor sf farce-writers. ‘Thus the Jeromes and Josephs of the Bona- 
= family were thrown into the shade by the superior lustre of Napo- 
eon. } 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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| especially interested in eoncealing the fact of their marriage from each 
| other, live in a constant terror of the waiter, who has officiated as the 
Ganymede at the whitebait dinner, with which, in adjoining rooms and 
unconscicus of each other's proximity, they gave an Epicurean tone to 
their nuptials. The waiter is now engaged as servant at the establish- 
ment to which the two couples belong, and is pampered and petted to en- 
courage him in habits of secrecy. As he does not recollect the faces of 
the parties, he does not know how to account for kindness so unusual ; 
and it is the admirable manner in which Mr, Keeley depicts the combi- 
nation of an absolute ignorance of facts with a cunning feeling of an ad- 
vantage, which gives the chief comic colour to the piece. The supposi- 
tion that one of his benefactors is his own father, who cruelly deserted 
him in his infancy, leads to an explosion of pathos, in which another sort 
of humour is brought into play; but Keeley boisterous with emotion is 
just as satisfactory as Keeley quiet. 

The third piece on the list, but the first in point of substantial merit, is 
Mr. Tom Taylor's Nice Firm, produced at the Lyceum. With a plot 
formed so completely out of legal difficulties that it might be appro- 
priately written down on brief-paper and sent with the usual red tape 
adornments to some leading counsel for his opinion, this work stands out 
a complete picture of an ill-conducted attorney’s office, sketched with a 
fulness of detail which would do honour to a chapter of Dickens or 
Thackeray. The incidents may indeed be called extravagant, but the 
extravagance only arises from the fact that the blunders which in real 
life would be distributed over a score of offices are here aggregated in one 
luckless house. This sort of extravagance in no way interferes with 
typical truth; and as it is almost necessary to dramatic force, it should 
not be incousiderately censured. Whether the jokes of the piece will be 
found too professional for that power of many heads and many trades 
which support dramatic establishments, time will show; but in the mean 
time we may say, without waiting for the tardy demonstration on this 
point, that Mr. ‘Tom Taylor has shown an extraordinary talent for bring- 
ing into the drama those special realities which have hitherto been the pro- 
perty of the novelist alone. The two partners in the firm of Moon and 
Messiter, admirably clothed in flesh and blood by Mr. Frank Matthews 
and Mr. Charles Mathews, have a right to live as impersonations of sheer 
stupidity and blundering recklessness, just as the two statues of Theo- 
philus Cibber remained as standing symbols of melancholy and raving 
madness, 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Mademoiselle Caroline Rosati has made her débit at the Académie Im- 
périale, in a new ballet, called Jovita, ou les Boucaniers. The scene lies in 
Mexico, and the plot is a sort of compound of the Forty Thieves and the 
Miller and his Men. The fair Jovita, in her endeavours to free her lover 
from the hands of the robbers, personates th ir chief, by dressing in the 
disguise of a Gitana, and at a convenient opportunity blows up the whole 
band by igniting a barrel of gunpowder. 

M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, who gained such laurels by the 
Dame aux Camélias, has distinguished himself at the Gymnase by a most 
brilliant display of immorality. A married lady of quality falls in love 
with an artist, and seeks in his lodgings protection from a persecuting 
husband, who does not hesitate to send a bullet through the protector’s 
head. The husband, of course, is a monster of wickedness ; the “ amant,”’ 
a martyr crowned w ith ev ery virtue, 

The Gaité, true to its lucus & non lucendo principle, has produced a 
melodrama with the lively title La Forét de Senart, ou les Billets de Banque 
tachés de Sang. The subject is a murder, of the most venerable kind. 





Pi usir. 


The amateurs, attracted to the Wednesday Evening Concert of this 


| week by the announcement of a selection from Mozart's Jdomeneo as its 
| principal feature, were a good deal disappointed by the result. Though 


this opera has been laid aside as an acting piece, probably because sub- 
jects of classical mythology are no longer attractive, yet its music is 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed in grandeur and beauty by any other 
work of the composer. ‘ This model opera,” says Mr. Holmes in bis 
excellent Life of Mozart, “ in which be rises on the wing from one beauty 
to another through long acts, was completed within a few weeks, and 
ever since has defied the scrutiny of musicians to detect in it the slightest 
negligence of style. The impassioned melancholy which pervades the 
music in the first air of Ilia, in the meeting between the father and the 


| son when the consequences of the vow are evident, and in the scene be- 


tween Ilia and Idamante in the third act, when they are contending 
which shall die, is still entirely unscathed by time.” ‘ These pieces,” 


| Mr. Holmes adds, “ are still the greatest attractions of classical perform- 


ances. The great dramatic scene which comprises ‘O voto tremendo,’ 
the solemn march, the prayer of Idomeneo, and the responses of the 
priests of Neptune and the voice of the Oracle, produces all its original 
effect when heard from time to time in private.” If still so effective 
even in private, this music ought to be yet more effective in a great 
concert-hall, with the appliances of a strong orchestra, chorus, and pro- 


| fessional performers. But on the present occasion, though the choruses 


are the most striking portions of the opera, there was no chorus, probably 
because it was deemed too expensive ; except the first air in the part of 
Ilia, none of the pieces mentioned by Mr. Holmes as most effective off 
the stage, were introduced; and the performers employed, though good 
English concert-singers, were not fitted for the dramatic music of the 
opera stage. Hence the performance fell flat, and excited no interest. 
What was really the great feature of the concert was Pauer’s perform- 
ance of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in E flat. That was in every 
respect most masterly, and drew from the whole audience prolonged and 
evidently heartfelt applause. 
Miss Dolby has begun the series of musical soirées which she is in the 


custom of giving at this season. This lady is a great favourite of 


Mr. Maddison Morton, however, has no notion of abdicating the comic | the public ; for besides her professional merit, her charaater for exemplary 
e, even in favour of a member of his own family. Consistently | jif. ‘and amiable disposition has extended beyond the private circle in 


With his usual practice, he has taken in hand a French faree ; and, by an 
lance of that school of dialogue which is so peculiar that it may be 


which she moves. lence, her rooms on Tuesday evening were filled by 


an elegant assemblage of amateurs. The entertainment, as usual, was 


called the “ Mortonian,” has thoroughly naturalized it, indicating its po- | tasteful and recherché; consisting of solo and concerted vocal pieces, in- 
Sition as a British subject by the extremely London name of Whitebart termingled with several instrumental chefs d'couvre. 
@ Greenwich. Two fond couples, who are not only secretly married, but | ; 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tbe hundredth session of the Society of Arts opened on Wednesday, 
with a retrospective and prospective address by Mr. Harry Chester ; Cap- 
tain Owen, who had originally been deputel to speak from the chair, 
being unable to attend. 

After alluding to some suggestions for the formation of a society of this 
nature thrown out by Benjamin Franklin and others, Mr. Chester came 
to speak of its actual founder, William Shipley. The first meeting was 
held, in 1754, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and the three opening 
pee were offered for English cobalt, English madder, and drawings 

y girls or boys under fourteen years of age. In 1774, the Society, then 
consisting of tweive members, removed to its present home in the Adel- 
phi. Among the prizemen have been Nollekens, Bacon, Flaxman, Allan 
Cunningham, Landseer, Mulready, Sir William Ross, when twelve years 
old, and numerous other persons who subsequently achieved celebrity. 
The first exhibition of the Society, and the first of a fine-arts character 
ever held in London, took place in 1760; and the Royal Academy, in 
setting forth on its minutes the causes which led to its institution, refers 
to these collections of the Society of Arts. In 1776, a proposal was made 
to the Academy for the painting of the Society’s council-room ; a proposal 
refused by the corporate body, but afterwards accepted, and acted upon 
by Barry gratuitously. 

In reviewing the operations of the Society, which he characterized as 
an institution for the improvement of everything and everybody, Mr. 
Chester spoke of the introduction into England, through its agency, of 
several species of trees ; its attention to drill-ploughs, dray-ploughs, and 
irrigation, all prior to 1790; its calling for a reaping-machine in 1793; 
and mentioned, in a huge and promiscuous list of subjects to which it has 
devoted its influence, dyeing, spinning, embroidery, paper-making, har- 

ns, 
Sabon, beet-root sugar, commercial schoolmasters, hydrometers, Angola 
goats, gutta-percha, and machines for the blind. The total amount spent 
in prizes has exceeded 100,000/7, The Society has been peculiarly alive to 
Colonial interests and products ; it has promoted postage reform, and 
aided in the formation of the Photographic Institution. The endeavours 
which commenced with its first exhibition of inventions, in 1761, culmi- 
nated in the Great Exhibition, to whose establishment it so largely con- 
tributed. In May 1852, it initiated the movement which has up to this 
time resulted in the association to itself of 309 local and provincial in- 
stitutions ; which still, however, retain entire the principle of self-govern- 
ment. 

As to the future: the Society will be stimulated to increased efforts. 
It wants more members, and new premises ; it will consider the results of 
the Dublin Exhibition ; promote an adequate representation of England 
at the French Exhibition announced for 1855; will have an eye to the 
law of partnership, decimal coinage, the repeal of the paper-duty, the 
houses and material wellbeing of the poor. It will do its best for the ex- 
tension of education, especially with reference to its own more peculiar 
province of science : it desires to see scientific examinations established 
over the country in connexion with its associated institutions. Its prize- 
list for the year, the scope of which embraces the Colonies, includes ten- 
ders for a washing-machine; and the Society would be glad to obtain a 
shaving-machine which a man of ordinary nerve can use. Smoke, gas, 
carpets, gold-crushing, &c., will form themes for lectures; and annual 
reports from the several committees into which the Society is divided are 
suggested. 

After the address, a lady sat down to play a newly-patented musical 
instrum:nt, remarkably liquid and unisonal in tone ; a ‘ philosophical gas- 
burner ” engaged the attention of some of the visitors ; and Mr. Chester 
announced that, on the closing of the collection of articles invented, 

atented, or registered, since October 1852, now open to inspection, an ex- 
Bibition would be formed of all the original drawings and other works 
sent in to the Society for its prize-competitions ; an exhibition in which it 
is stated that there are few artists of note who will not be represented, 
and which will have a special interest as displaying the early mani- 
festations of genius or ability. 

The company then crushed themselves into the room containing the 


collection of articles aforesaid,—whose contents are catalogued under the | 


heads of “ Motive Machines, including railway mechanism; manufac- 
turing machines and tools; building contrivances and materials, and 
naval and military mechanism ; philosophical instruments and hardware ; 
agricultural implements and saddlery ; and miscellancous, including ar- 
ticles for personal and domestic use.” We remarked three kinds of ap- 
paratus for communicating between the guard and driver on a railway ; 
a portable apparatus for enabling the blind to write a running hand, 
adapted also for the use of literary men in the dark, who, as the catalogue 
informs us, “have their sublimest thoughts chiefly in the nocturnal 
hours”; a patent gas stove, with asbestos fire, manufactured by Messrs. 
T. Edwards and Son, and “adapted for rooms generally’’—a beautiful 
object to the eye, with its close burning lilac and yellow flames ; and spe- 
cimens sent by Mr. C. Goodyear, from the United States, of articles in 
what is called “ Protean ’’—being India-rubber, of hardness and consist- 
ency resembling, or exceeding, those of papier-maché or gutta percha, in 
the forms of combs, knife-handles, medals, plates, and what not. 





ELECTRIC PRINTING TELEGRAPH. 

On Thursday we witnessed some experiments in the use of what is 
called the Universal Electric Printing Telegraph, at the office of the pa- 
tentee, No, 5 Ludgate Hill. The machinery is at present on a very 
small scale, but it is said that the invention is capable of application as 
extensive as that of the ordinary process. It may give some gencral idea 
of the invention to say, that the operator sets at work a magnetic regula- 
tor, which, reacting with a greatly augmented amount of power, im- 
presses on a strip of paper which is drawn out simultaneously by a spe- 
cies of clockwork against a wheel covered with carbonated paper, the re- 

uired ciphers of a short-hand system, which are thence transcribed into 
the ordinary character. A fourfold advantage is said to attend this pro- 
cess: it requires only one operator, and one wire, instead of two; the 
message is recorded more rapidly, inasmuch as, in the same space of time 
that the printing requires, the motion of the needle in the ordinary me- 
thod is so exceedingly rapid as not to be traceable with accuracy ; it 
saves the necessity of repeats in the conveyance of intelligence to out- 
lying stations at a considerable distance ; and it insures the preservation 
of a permanent record of the message, for future reference if required, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIAN DIVERSIONS. 

Tue Bluebeard of whom it has been related that he disposed of his 
wives respectably by tickling their feet till they died, must have 
been a Russian statesman. it is the plan of agonizing unsettle- 
ment, and of conquest through exhaustion, which Russia pursues 
with regard to the smaller states in her alliance or under her pro- 
tection. It is said always to answer if it be pursued long enough; 
and Russia’s care is to ward off intervention. 

This is the drift of Count Nesselrode’s last note. The Russian 
Minister intimates to the Western Powers, that the Emperor 








microscopes, life-boats, architecture, artificial incubation, fire- 


| will allow them to negotiate, if he be only permitted to ne- 
| gotiate or fight with the Turks alone, safe from interference. He 
| promises to wait the hostilities of the Turks—to negotiate on de- 
| mand—to do anything, so that the war be left local and other 
| powers do not take a part in it. But he intimates, that in another 
| event Russia may be forced to abandon the limits within which the 
| Russian Government desires to confine its action; and it will then 
depend upon other powers not to widen these limits. There are 
more words, which have the delicate effect of insinuating, that un- 
less Russia be left to do her best with Turkey, other powers must 
take the consequence upon themselves; for Russia may turn upon 
them. In this note, therefore, the specific claim of the Czar is to 
be allowed to do what he likes, not merely with his own, but with his 
neighbour’s, no one daring to interfere. 

At the present moment, Russian invasion, intrigue, or insinua- 
tion, appears to be working from the furthest North to the furthest 
South, from the West to the East. Sweden has parted with her 
lands to Russia, has always been uneasy, and her uneasiness still 
continues. Denmark, and the Danish Duchies of Germany, are 
confessedly under the process of Russian machinations. Poland 
is a monument of Russian encroachment. Austria has recently 
had one of her kingdoms conquered for her by Russia, and may 
be said to underlie Russian influence; which is also, on grounds 
too probable, understood to be working in the Sclavonian provinces 
of Austria and Turkey. In Turkey, Russian invasion is flagrant. 
There is a Russian army in Georgia, either menacing or frater- 
nizing with the Persian. The accounts which are sent from India, 
and which reach us by more than one channel, indicate the great 
probability of negotiations between Russia and Dost Mahomed to 
the prejudice of British interests in Asia; and the central provinces 
of that continent already feel uneasy. Even in China the rumour 
of Russian intrigue finds its way, and there is a probability that 
some intrigue is planning an appropriation of the country in the 
North of China, which is watered by the Sagalin river. Siberia 
has recently made striking progress in settlement; but, unfor- 
tunately, most of its rivers flow into the frozen waters of the 
North. It has a portal in the chain of mountains at Kiachta, 
which is the gate of its commerce with China; but by obtaining 
the Sagalin, it would secure a water-way from the Austrian pro- 
vince of Russia with a splendid coastage, guarded by natural 
breakwaters, down the margin of Asia even into the Eastern Sea 
and the Australasian Colonies. Indeed it might be said that Rus- 
sian irritation is synonymous with Russian boundary; and that 
throughout her whole circle Russia is exercising tentative aggres- 
sion, except by sea. Perhaps we should scarcely except the sea, 
when we Pook to the effect of this last contemplated acquisition, 
or to the report of a colonization of the Sandwich Islands; sufli- 
cient already to irritate Brother Jonathan. 

So much for the extension of Russian influence. It is but of late 
| years that we have acquired more than a suspicion as to the na- 
ture of that influence. Recently it has been exposed to us. That 
it was iniquitous and encroaching we knew, from the many en- 
croachments in the East, from the inveigling of Lithuania, the 
partition of Poland, the lawless seizure of Warsaw, the conquest 
of the Swedish border. Very recently, in Denmark, we have 
found the Russian influence exerting itself behind the throne in a 
circuitous and most suspicious manner. In Hungary, the nature 
of the intervention was a little more plain. A kingdom was sub- 
verted, broken down, and handed back to the original owner in 
a state of slavery unknown to it before. But that sacrifice can 
scarcely be said to have been made disinterestedly for the benefit 
of the ally in whose defence Russia professed to act. If we must 
treat as rumours of the time the report that Russian officers en- 
deayoured to make themselves popular in Hungary, we may now 
attach more credit to those representations, since we remark the 
degree of subserviency enforced upon Austria, and since we have 
seen something more of Russian methods in Turkey. 
| Because on that ground Russia is now exposed, not only by the 
_ careful and constructive explanations of critical inquirers, but by 
| her own acts and her own state papers. It is upon record in the 

state papers of Russia, as well as of France, England, and Turkey, 
| that a Russian Minister attempted to establish a position in Con- 
| stantinople upon grounds which had previously been disavowed by 
| the Russian Ambassador in London ; that Russia, professing peace 
| and claiming respect for treaties, broke treaties to make a warlike 
occupation of the Principalities ; that the Czar, after carrying on 
a eu of prevarication and double-dealing for months, has 
at last capped all his acts of duplicity by solemnly precietaag 
to his own subjects, in his gazette and in all the churches 0 
his empire, notorious falsehoods. Breach of compact, open war, 
double-dealing, flagrant falsehood, are now established against 

Russia, upon the face of her own records. We know that she has 

used these instruments to obtain a treacherous footing in Turkey ; 
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and failing that, to seize a part of Turkish territory by force. And | cognize this demand, is to place the new collegiate institutions of 


as for many years Russia has persevered in her course of irritating 
unsettlement on the borders of Turkey, we can deduce the purpose 
of that apparently bootless method, by what has now come to pass 
in the Principalities under our direct observation. 

It is true that Russia has proved something besides her ma- 
lus animus in Turkey—she has proved also that her power to 
dictate and to seize was not so great as others, perhaps she herself, 
imagined. In proportion as she spreads her influences, they may 


be attenuated and enfeebled ; and it is quite certain that she cannot | 


take so widely as she threatens. 
bable, that she may court attention to her maneuvres through so 
wide an extent of boundary for the very purpese of distracting a 
more dangerous attention; and it might suit her well enough if all 
who felt themselves nervous at her proceedings were to try to meet 
her wherever'she appears. It would be a fine diversion if other 


—- could be induced to man all their boundaries for fear of | borne through so long a period of our history. University 


ussian invasion. But it will not be. Brother Jonathan might 
scatter an unwelcome colony of Russians in American waters, but 
he certainly will feel no fear. 
Russian invasions on his extreme West by that which some specu- 
lators have imagined, an American invasion of the Russian extreme 
East, to sympathize with democratic Siberians. Whatever may 


It is indeed possible, nay pro- | 


the age on a solid and independent footing. 

In this respect, we see the Irish Colleges stand remarkably dis- 
tinguished from collegiate institutions in our own country, ancient 
or modern—even more distinct in principle than in some instances 
of practice. A great demand has been made for throwing open 
the two “ancient seats of learning,” and some concession of reform 
may be anticipated. But it is not to be expected that the two 
ancient seats of learning will be opened in such a manner as shall 
make them convenient for all classes of the population, or shall 
make them schools for training professional men in sufficient num- 
bers and readiness to supply all wants. It is probable, with their 


| preoccupations by the highest class, with the encumbrance of their 


Nor would he think of reciprocating | 


be the European power of penetrating Russian plausibilities, Jona- | 


than is too ‘cute for that. 

It is indeed improbable that any power in the world, with sane 
ministers to guide it, would follow Russia in the wild-goose chase 
of a border war throughout the globe. 


Russia can as little dictate | 


the tactics by which she shall be encountered as she can the terms | 


of a note for Turkey. The one thing which Russia can compel us 


to do is, to recognize her for a state whose conduct is now render- | 
ing her mischievous in proportion to her power; and if other states | 
juniors, and in supplying a sound professional education, especially 


are not able to teach Russia a better mind, they may have to teach 
her better manners. 

Some time ago, we remarked that all faith in the word of Rus- 
sia, all trust in her alliance, must henceforth be dead. We must 
now go further. Russia has made us understand that she is not 
only reckless of her word, and of moral law, but actively unsafe, 
malignantly destructive. The very Ministers who began last 
session of Parliament by declaring that the word of the Emperor 
was equivalent to the knowledge of a fact, would not now venture 
to make that asseveration. The view of any affair in which he 
ay take part is altered. 
diplomatists to be safe to follow the lead of Russia ; that she sought 
an object, was received as prima facie proof that the object was 
desirable also for other states; the welfare and stability of Russia 
were supposed to be conducive to the welfare and stability of Eu- 
rope and of Great Britain. All that is now reversed. Russia is 
proving that her objects are inimical to Europe, her successes dan- 
gerous; and that if it is desirable to sceure the tranquillity of 
other states and the interests of Great Britain, it is desirable to 
promote whatever will pull down Russian influence and power. 


RIVAL COLLEGES. 

Tue success of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, limited as it has 
been by the difficulties that surround those institutions, has even 
been the more distinct for the ficry ordeal through which it has 
passed, and appears to have resulted in establishing the class of in- 
stitutions upon an independent footing. In this respect the 
Queen’s Colleges appear to us to stand distinguished from any other 
institution of the kind; and the effect of that distinction ought not 
to be lost sight of in considering the further development of educa- 
tion in England. At present, it is true, we are chiefly concerned 
in that which is the proper preliminary of education—elementary 
instruction. But the very development of elementary instruction 
would inevitably give rise to a demand for higher instruction of 
the collegiate order, if there were not already various formal and 
specific demands of that kind. 
College at Cork describes the general character of the education, 
by its results, as being a course to form young gentlemen in mo- 
ral conduct and good sentiments, and in the knowledge of such 
scientific and practical subjects as shall fit them to fall in with the 
spirit of the age, and to work out the material civilization and in- 
ustrial developments of their own country. This is really going 
straight at the direct want of Ireland. National education has 
done much to supply the bulk of the population with elementary 
knowledge, and to increase the general efficiency of the popular 
mind for the humbler pursuits of life. They have a better start- 
ing-point. But, cnaliien to Sir Robert Kane’s explanation of the 
Queen’s Colleges, they are specially intended to train the youth in 
the higher pursuits of knowledge, which shall enable them to con- 
duct the scientific direction of Irish industry and Irish agriculture. 
Now, although Ireland has felt such wants more than England, 

e same wants are felt also in our own country, and will be felt in 

a higher degree exactly in proportion as the experience advances 
and as our ideas extend to our progress. It is evident that if the 
working classes generally be educated,—if in agriculture not only 
the labourers, but farmers, are inspired with what we may not too 
gtandiloquently call scientific ideas,—both the ground and the 
matter upon which science works will be expanded and elevated, 
and there will be a proportionate demand for scientifie men with 
higher capacity. In other words, the popular education for prac- 
cal purposes of industry and agriculture, which is still a pros- 
pective demand for us, will no sooner be realized, than it will 





create a demand, anticipated in Ireland by these institutions, for | 
But to re- | duration of future punishment, and its importance as an article of 


collegiate training of scientific and professional men. 





ancient traditions, and with the difficulty of effecting any com- 
aed change even if it were desirable, that these ancient seats of 
earning will retain to a great extent the character which me have 

ollege 
in London was established partly to supply the want of Oxford om 
Cambridge for numbers of the middle class ; partly to open collegiate 
education without religious tests; and partly, no doubt, to set up 
a competition which should antagonize those ancient institutions 
and put them to shame before the enlightened spirit of the 
day. While we recognize the decided success of University Col- 
lege in proportion to the means which have been thrown into it— 
while we admit that much has been done for opinion by the 
innovating and competing of that institution—it must be affirmed 
that the most successful portion of University College lies in the 
practical education which it affords to young men seeking the 
professions. In like manner, King’s College, established to coun- 
terbalance latitudinarian University College, has certainly made no 
happy result of the controversial part of the institution, while it 
has been eminently successful in giving a - education to its 


in the medical department. It is the practical parts of “ London 
University” which are the most solidly successful. The more 
recent establishment at Durham has been founded on the ancient 
models. Instead of seeking to adapt itself to the necessities of the 
day, it sprung at its very birth into the abuses and mismanagement 
which distinguished the older institutions. Still revelling in the sub- 
tilties of old philosophies, and rejecting the experiment and in- 


| duction of more accurate systems—still preferring Aristotle to 


Heretofore, it was supposed by our | 


modern science—still offering no scope for the development 
of practical intellect in this nineteenth century—the Uni- 
versity of Durham exhibits the fatal influences of the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which it breathes ; and in the twentieth year of its 
existence, it is already as much the object of a “ reform ” ery as if 
it had lived for twenty centuries. 

The Queen’s Colleges of Ireland have neither imitated our an- 


' cient seats of learning nor opposed them, neither copied their ex- 


clusive religious tests nor antagonized them ; but have established 
a totally independent institution, which does not gainsay the dig- 


| nity or utility of the ancient seats, but establishes the machinery 


| reply, “ Oh! certainly—forty if you please.” 


The President of the Queen’s | 


fur a modern want which those ancient seats are as little able to 
gainsay on their side. 


KING'S COLLEGE COUNCIL AND THE FORTIETH 
ARTICLE. 
Wuewn Theodore Hook went up to Oxford, and presented himself 
before the Vice-Chancellor to be formally admitted to the Uni- 
versity, that dignitary asked him whether he was prepared to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; and was profoundly outraged by the ready 
How amused Theo- 
dore would have been, and how his comments would have amused 
the select circle of Bishops, Deans, and other Church celebrities 
that used to gather round his corner at the Athenzum, had he 
lived to see his saucy rejoinder adopted by a solemn semi-eccle- 
siastical synod, as the test of orthodoxy to which theological 
teachers were hereafter to be subjected! It appears, however, 
from Mr. Maurice’s letter to the Council of King’s Polk ge, inserted 
in our last week’s Postscript, that, though ready practically to 
enact a fortieth Article, that respectable body shrinks from the re- 
sponsibility of formally divulging its terms. Mr. Maurice com- 
plained that his sentence of deposition did not inform him of his 
offence; did not specify the formulary of the Church of England 
which his teaching had contradicted; and demanded as an act of 
justice to himself, and in behalf of the liberties of the Church of 
which he is a priest, that the Council, “if they pronounce a theo- 
logical sentence upon me at all, should declare what article of our 
faith condemns my teaching.” The Council, remembering Lord 
Manstield’s advice to a Colonial judge not eminent for legal learn- 
ing, contents itself with passing sentence, declines to state reasons 
or to define the offence, and declares that the chairs lately held by 
Mr. Maurice are vacant. Of course, this plan of proceeding is 
vastly convenient, especially for the prelate who presides over the 
Council, and who thereby avoids the responsibility of declaring a 
new article of the faith, which others of his right reverend 
brethren might hereafter pronounce to be no article of the faith at 
all, but a proposition subject to private opinion. We already 
hear it said that the Bishop of Lichfield, late Principal of King’s 
College, has behaved in this matter more like an angel than a 
bishop; from which phrase we conclude, that, whatever be his 
Lordship’s private opinion on the proposition in question, he 
has manfully stated his conviction that the belief of it is not bind- 
ing upon Christians or Churchmen. However that may be, and 
whether the bench of Bishops holds one or twenty opinions on the 
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Christian belief, Mr. Maurice’s right to have the offence for which 
he is condemned stated in distinct terms, accompanied by citation 
of the words of the formularies which justify his condemnation, 
would seem to us to be undeniable. Convenient as the con- 
trary course may be to prelates who desire to stand well with the 
religious public, without committing themselves to rash decisions 
that may bring them into collision with their spiritual peers, or 
the more dreaded tribunals of ecclesiastical law and doctrine, it is 
unfortunately opposed to those usages and maxims of our courts 
of law which are especially intended for the protection of accused 
individuals. There, the strictest definitions are essential to the 
validity of an indictment, the slightest verbal inaccuracy is held 
fatal, and even a sentence following a verdict of guilty is quashed 
if it fail to specify the counts of the indictment for which it is 
awarded. So strongly are the courts convinced of the necessity of 
carefully guarding individual rights, so keenly alive are we as 
a nation to the danger of sacrificing individuals to a vague rough 
sense of public convenience or to private caprice. If Mr. Maurice 
were accused of civil sedition, the acts constituting the offence 
must be distinctly specified in phraseology strictly limited; the 
jury must determine which of these acts were proved, and whether 
they amounted to sedition ; and the judges must declare for which 
of the acts proved and pronounced to be seditious they awarded 
him punishment. . He is accused of what may be termed ecclesi- 


| a preacher. 


astical sedition: the charge is preferred in the most informal man- | 
ner conceivable, the defence is equally informal, the proceedings | 


of the judges, if possible, more informal. Everything is conducted 
exactly as it ought to have been in a preliminary investigation, 
for the purpose of determining whether there were grounds for 
further proceedings. But heresy is, we presume, so much easier 
to pronounce upon than sedition, theological truth so much simpler 
to arrive at than facts of common life, that it needs but a score of 
gentlemen to chat for an hour over the contents of a couple of 
pamphlets, and they have no difficulty in deciding that one of the 
subtilest thinkers of the age, propounding a theory resting on 
profound metaphysical, philological, historical, and theological 
grounds, and put forward expressly as that view which best har- 
monizes with Scripture and the formularies of the Church, is 
utterly mistaken; and when he appeals to them, as Churchmen 
and English gentlemen, to peint to the formulary that condemns 
his teaching, they take refuge in silence, declare the discussion 
closed, and inform him he may consider himself turned out. Car- 
lyle says, speech is silvern but silence is golden; in this case the 
silence of the Council should rather be termed brazen. 

If the Council of King’s College were a committee of gentlemen 
Managing a private institution for its supporters, however we 
might regret that a popular educational establishment was deprived 
of a teacher likely to inspire the highest principles into his pupils, 
we should have no business to complain of the act. But the 
Council of King’s College holds its functions as a trust from the na- 
tion, to be administered, so far as religious and ecclesiastical con- 
siderations enter at all, on the broad rule of the Church of England. 
Any man who is an ordained minister of the Church of England 
is, qua Churchman, qualified to be one of the theological teachers 
of King’s College; the only principle limiting the theological 
teaching of the College is that the Articles and formularies of the 
Church of England shall constitute its standard; it was not set up 
and vested with peculiar privileges to teach the peculiar dogmas 
or interpretations of Low Church, High Church, or Broad Church, 
but to teach the theology of the Church of England simply. If the 

rinciple does not please parents, they need not send their sons there; 
if it does not please clergymen, they need not occupy professional 
chairs there ; if it does not please bishops, they can refuse the testi- 
monials of candidates for orders who are educated there ; finally, if 
it does not please Dr. Jelf and the Council, Dr. Jelf and the 
Council may resign: all which results would be lament- 
able, but not so grievous, to our minds, as any infringement 
of the largeness of the principle on which the College was founded. 
We have seen the tendency to narrow the comprehension of the 
Church of England too frequently and too strongly manifested of 
late years not to be impatient at each renewal of the attempt. A 
party at Oxford tried to exelude Dr. Hampden; the opposite party 
censured Dr. Pusey; the Bishop of Exeter would put Mr. Gor- 
ham out of the pale; the Bishop of Manchester will not let a High- 
Church Vicar have the additional curate needed to second his noble 
efforts for a pauperized and demoralized parish; even at Cam- 
bridge, where theological strife is comparatively tame, strenuous 
efforts were made to prevent the aceomplished Professor of Modern 
History from bestowing his learning and eloquence upon the stu- 
dents, because he too, somewhat after the manner of Mr. Maurice, 
doubted as to the meaning of the word diwuos; and now we wit- 
ness an institution remarkable for its excellent organization, its 
rapid progress, and its striking success, sacrificing one of its 
ablest teachers to a party cry, to the amour propre of that “reli- 
= world ” with whose hollowness and insincerity he has devoted 

imself to wage war,—a war which, by the confession of its own 
organs, has shaken it to its centre. The Council of King’s Col- 
lege has struck its heaviest blow, not at Mr. Maurice, but at the 
foundations of education on Church principles, and thereby at the 
foundations of the Church itself. 

We insist the more earnestly upon the responsibility of the 
Council as a body representative of the national Church, and 
upon the duty that results of shaping its conduct by the simple 
formularies of that church, without any admixture of or bias 
from theories of religious truth not included in those formularies, 


Maurice without sharing his opinions, and » ould repel any attempt 
to narrow the terms of communion in the Church of England, to 
draw a distinction between Mr. Maurice as qualified to be a 
preacher in Lineoln’s Inn, and Professor Maurice as qualified to 
couduct the theologieal instruction of students, and to half justify 
the Council on the ground that a purer orthodoxy is required for 
the latter than for the former office. Mr. Mavrice himself, for 
himself, utterly repudiated this distinetion, when Dr. Jelf urged 
it upon him as a reason why he ought to have resigned his Profes- 
sorship before publishing the Theological Essays. And we con- 
ceive it to be quite untenable in regard to King’s College, on the 
ground that the theological department of King’s College has pre- 
cisely the same breadth of basis that the Church of England has, 
Whatever is heresy in the College lecture-room is heresy in any 
Church pulpit; whatever latitude is conceded to the preacher in 
regard to doctrine, is by the principle of the College conceded to 
its lecturers. We think the Council would hardly have been de- 
fended on this distinction, but for a fallacy that lurks in its mode 
of statement. It is true, that many a clergyman who is admirably 
qualified for a preacher would not be at all qualified for a theo- 
logical lecturer, simply from want of the necessary scientific know- 
ledge of his subject, or from want of the teaching faculty, or many 
other defects that might not at all interfere with his usefulness as 
But the doctrines which ought to be preached from 
pulpits are the doctrines which ought to be taught and demon- 
strated in the lecture-room: here an error disqualifying for the 
one sphere disqualifies for the other. Moreover, another fallacy 
appears to lie in the application of the distinction to Mr. Maurice's 
expulsion. It may be admitted that the Council would have been 
justified in deposing Mr. Maurice for an injudicious prominence 
given to his private religious theories, while he kept in the back- 
ground the broad and universally admitted truths of Christianity. 
But the Council has not deposed him on any such charge. Their 
act can be translated into nothing short of a declaration on their 
> that it is heresy to hold and publish the doctrine he holds and 
1as published respecting future punishment. It was not with 
teaching this doctrine too exclusively, or even with teaching it at 
all, to the students, that Dr. Jelf charged him, but with having 
published it in a book addressed specially to Unitarians. Of course 
Mr. Maurice refused to shelter himself under the plea that his book 
was not a lecture at King’s College; but he did explain, that he 
carefully avoided alluding in his College lectures to his differences 
from the popular theology on the question of endless damnation. 
It is therefore simply as a heretic, and not as an incapatle or an 
injudicious teacher, that the Council has condemned him; and 
therefore the distinction set up on their behalf is not available, 
and their act remains, what we characterized it a fortnight since, 
an audacious violation of the authority both of the Church and of 
the State, and a grievous wrong to an eminent individual. 








ABSOLUTIST TAX ON ENGLISHMEN. 

THERE may be favour even in the incidence of martyrdom. One 
martyr may have an ample return in fame, and even fortune; ano- 
ther may undergo the consequences in obscurity and penury. A 
correspondent of the Zimes relates the case of a gentleman who 
has been a martyr to Protestant convictions not less decided than 
Miss Cuninghame. He was arrested for attending the same pri- 
vate meeting at which Count Guicciardini attended for prayer and 
Scripture reading; he endured six months’ imprisonment ; became 
a “legalized Protestant,” and therefore an object of police-molest- 
ation; which continued, until, pronounced guilty of “ machina- 
tions against public order,” he accepted the option of exile in pre- 
ference to prison. He is now in this country, with means dwin- 
dling away and no prospects. 

We often rail at the tyranny of arbitrary governments, and pro- 
test against infraction of liberty ; but there are other things besides 
the bookish “ rights of man” which are infringed in the inevitable 
working of irresponsible despotism. In the dispassionate consider- 
ation of political questions, we too often forget that the most self- 
evident rights of mankind, and the most material homely interests, 
may be cruelly involved. In order to accomplish the ends at 
which most arbitrary rulers aim, absolutist monarchs are in 
the habit of restricting the industry of their subjects in such a 
manner as to abridge the means of subsistence for whole states, if 
not to abstract those means for many. Thus, to compass her own 
particular aims of political government and of concentrated finance, 
Russia prevents the trade from which this country would profit, 
and from which her own subjects would derive the actual comforts 
of life, if not its necessaries. Austria keeps the inhabitants of 
fertile provinces poor, and obliges them sometimes to live upon the 
verge of starvation. It is the necessity of blocking out — 
chance of political movement, or even political respiration, which 
obliges rulers of this kind to make the customhouse a blockade for 
the stomachs of their people. But in individual cases the hard- 
ship is even yet greater. The necessity for p: litical exclusion in- 
duces the officers of arbitrary governments to cut off eommunica- 
tion between those who are condemned and their natural relatives, 
even when communication is necessary to the subsistence of the 
exile. The case of the Italian Protestant mentioned by “ One 
who Knows the Facts” is far from being singular—it is indeed 
but the representative of a very numerous class, whose members 
must be known to many of our readers. 

There are in London vagabonds of every race: lying Jews, who 
| have a right to call themselves Poles, but none to claim sympathy 
| for the wrongs of Poland; mean Italians, who use the intellect of 


because we observe an inclination among some who admire Mr. | their countrymen to filch a compassion which belongs to others; 
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yapouripg Frenchmen, who court a condemnation in Paris which | and even humiliation for a chance of that beatific windfall. There 
is to them a trade in London: and so the whole of cosmopolitan | is something, too, in the feeling of gradual acquisition of better 


society may be represented by its worthless classes. 


| means, that does not present the contrast which is the real source 


But if we admit that there is some taint in refugee society, it | of the enjoyment in the sudden riches. Lovel Edgeworth men- 


must equally be admitted, that a large proportion of the class con- | 


sists of honest men pursuing their duty according to their lights, 
and that it includes some of the most distinguished for honour- 
able feeling and intellect. But how are they to live, their country 
denied to them, and the help of their natural relatives cut off? 
We have acase in point. There are more French refugees in this 
country than could be enumerated, many of them earning their bread 
by great industry, and sometimes by the exercise of great tact and 
talent ; but there are many also who perhaps lack the faculties or 
do not possess attainments suited toa London market. These have 
depended upon the aid of their natural friends ; nor has it been with- 
held. There are, however, still some of the vapvuring classes; and 
occurrences have drawn the attention of the French Government to 
communications between people in Paris and their friends in Lon- 
don. Those who were the means of transmitting the supplies 
have been called to account, and for the fault of a few the sub- 
sistence of the whole number has been cut off. What can these 
ple do? Can they implore, under the pressure of hunger, a 
clemency which oa have not spontaneously sought before? Many 
of them are probably too honourable to stoop for such a motive. 
Can they beg? Of whom? The English working-classes have at 
resent nothing to spare; the richer classes seldom sympathize 
with the politics of the exiles; though some may do so, and are 
already helping. Somehow or other, it will be necessary to pre- 
yent these men from starving, as so many of other countries are 
already assisted in the difficult work of finding bread. Such 
cases present the extreme and final result of a harsh rule, which 
throws men out of the field where they can earn their subsistence. 
Thus it often happens that the wrongdoing of the arbitrary ruler 
imposes a tax or “ benevolence” upon the ena of the English 
constitutionalist ; who thinks, in his simplicity, that he has no- 
thing to do with foreign powers, and least of all with the errors 
of Czars and Emperors. 





METAPHYSICS OF GOLD-FINDING. 

GoopnEss is not the one popular attraction for the English people 
at present. Even if we could “ realize” a piece of unadulterated 
goodness, free from the stamp of prudential self-seeking, it would 
not “ draw ” half so well av a piece of cleverly-acted goodness. It 
is not happiness that suflices to draw men out of the rooted bed of 
habit ; nor is the certainty of a road to competence, or we should have 
crowds flocking to Australia for the opportunities which there lie 
open to average intelligence and industry. But Australia had no 
such attractions for the multitude as the one single element of gold 
has had. Tens upon tens of thousands in the year are going after 
the pursuit of oii diesen ; and they continue to go, notwith- 
standing the true stories of frequent disappointment, of failure, of 
absolute penury. Nor is it through ignorance. It is true that occasion- 
ally a man shall dig a fortune in a day; and if he persevere, he 
may become a capitalist in a season. But for the single wight 
that thus succeeds, there are many who find in the now celebrated 
Canvass Town the reality of pauperism and starvation which is the 
vast shadow of that one conspicuous prize. Nay, if you take the 
certain part,—if you give the man every favourable circumstance 
of strength, good opportunity, fortunate field, fine weather, and 
enduring ot yede og in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he 
shall realize a very moderate return. So gold is only to be got by 
labour, after all; and when got, it is neither happiness, nor luxury, 
nor even food. And the hard work, unlike that of the English 
“ navigator” or fork-grinder, is attended by considerable danger on 
the side of “the bush.” By this time all these chances are 
thoroughly known. 

It is ie better known now than it was five or ten years ago, 
that if a man in fair health, with average brains and an average 
knowledge of industry, go toan Australian colony and adapthimself 
to such work as he finds, then he shall begin a course of sure and 
hopeful employment. After a few years of easy, well-paid, or at 
least well-fed a he shall be enabled to lay by such accumu- 
lations as render him a small proprietor, and place him upon the 
way to positive affluence and to a certain provision for his chil- 
dren. Seer a man who left this country a labourer is now a 
landowner; and that same path is still open to the same 
class. Nay, the newly-augmented wealth of the country renders 
the pursuit more certain of success. Yet the numbers pursuing 

at path have not shown any corresponding increase ; while the 
numbers pursuing the gold through the penury of Canvass Town 
or the hard labours of the Diggings, the dangers of the bush and 
the lottery-uncertainty of the treasure-trove, remain steadily at 
an amount which alarms economists with the question what is to 
become of all the people ? 

It is not surprising that the prospect of material comfort should 
be insufficient to draw men, especially ignorant men, from the ties 
of home and the inertia of existence in an old country. The sur- 

ising fact is, that the other bait, with its notorious attendants of 

ard work, penury, and danger, does suflice to draw such multi- 
tudes across the ocean and around the globe. 

It is not the amount of the riches,—because there are perhaps 
as many men rich through plain industry and providence, as 
through the sudden finding of golden lumps in the Australian 

rt. It is more likely to be the impression made upon the mind 


by the sudden acquisition of riches. Immediately to be rich, is a | 
gift almost of the fairy tale, and men will go through much danger | 





tions a butler who had a fortune left him, and who, instead of in- 
vesting it in an annuity, retiring, and ending his days in quiet, 
spent it all in a year, and returned to his master’s sideboard, on 
the deliberate principle of tasting the best of life: that butler is 
only an example of many a man who wants to bring sudden for- 
tune into immediate contact with his old neediness. 

We are indeed inclined to think that the real motive is some- 
thing even less distinct and less practical than this estimate of 
sudden riches. Is it the instinctive auri sacra fames; that love 
of gold which appears to be as much an appetite in mankind as 
the love of sugar— perhaps more universally so? It is encouraged 
rather than suggested, perhaps, by the whole habit of conversation, 
which associates gold with wealth, and makes the metal the em- 
bodiment of affluence. 

It is this blind instinct which has dragged such a considerable 
section of humanity around the world, in spite not only of the 
drawbacks to be encountered, but of the manifest sermon which 
any one elected from the number could have preached to his con- 
stituents. Wealth is not happiness ; gold ts not what gold 
will purchase, without the “guinea stamp” to make it current, 
and other industry to produce what it will buy. Gold-digging is 
not the best of avocations,—neither certain in its success, nor com- 
fortable in its circumstances, nor sweet in itself. On the contrary, 
that occupation which concentrates the result chiefly in the indy: 
vidual, seldom has the sweetness for him who pursues it that is 
found in those that are said to yield him a less return but benefit 
his race. Of all the ordinary labouring occupations, sgriculture, 
cxteris paribus, is the most healthy and the happiest; and it is that 
which gives perhaps the least of a concentrated return to the man 
who works at it; while, on the other hand, the simple act of dig- 
ging his own bread stirs and prepares the ground for the crops of 
the children to follow: not so the sterile traces of an Australian 
digging. Still more sweet to the man that pursues it is that 
working at science which in its highest branches may be said to 
be pursued with most success whenever pursued absolutely with- 
out thought of individual return, but not without thought of that 
wide and vague return the welfare of mankind. The philosopher 
takes his telescope at night, and devotes long hours to the search 
of the heavens; his hair grows grey perhaps in solitude; but his 
whole kind is wiser, wealthier, and happier, and he has in the pur- 
suit of their benefit realized a happimess which never can be 
found at the bottom of the Australian hole. 

Australian digger, not having solaced toil with success, muses 
as above. ‘ Video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor”; and so 
at it again, “in hopes”; though Certainty smiles not many leagues 
off in the always fruitful plain of agriculture. 





THE GREAT OMISSION. 

Tue British public is ill-used—there are no authentic accounts of 
the Russian and Turkish proceedings down to “ yesterday even- 
ing.” Why is that? Of what use is a double daily press, if it 
does not give intelligence ? We have accounts of any paltry row 
in Dublin down to the latest, and from Paris we have the news of 
the very last hour: why not from Widin? The dissatisfaction at 
the neglect is all the greater from the hopes entertained by “ the 
reader” that there will be an European war to relieve the mono- 
tony of the papers. Now that your Englishman has left off being 
warlike or adventurous himself,—since he has ceased to take up 
arms, or play the Romeo, or transact any tragedy on his own ac- 
count,—he has the greater avidity to see how other people are 
“doing” life; and he feels defrauded if the last murder or the 
freshest battle is not submitted to him within twenty-four hours, 
If one journal cannot do it, he will carry his fivepence to another 
shop. ‘There is plenty of blood and horror in the world, and why 
should it not be on his breakfast-table, since anything can be had 
for money—for fivepence ? 

But there is an explanation. If the Englishman is ill-used, 
somebody else is more so. It is evident that in the arrangements 
of Omer Pacha and Gortschakoff no accommodation has been set 
aside for “ gentlemen connected with the press.” This is a serious 
omission. It is true that some journals have their “ own corre- 
spondent "—e mere military friend, to write authentic accounts. 
But soldiers can proverbially see as little through smoke as 
through a mill-stone. It is only your genuine “gentleman con- 
nected” who can see all that passes in all Turkey, from some 
commanding point of view, including the motives of everybody, 
the seeret history of every remarkable man, the philology of the 
region, and “round the corner.” No great performance takes place 
without “ reporters’ table” or “box”; and evidently the “gen- 
tlemen connected” should have had a box at the theatre of war. 
In old battles this was not thought of; but the system of “ the 
press” has been invented since the days of Salamis and Actium, or 
even of Fontenoy and Waterloo. 

It is true that there might be scruples about exposing persons of 
civil condition to cannonadings; but your true “ gentleman connected 


| with the press,” though far from being an officerlike man, is 


equaily remote from being a civil person; and he never seruples 
to expose himself. Besides, if it is desirable to place him where 
he would be less exposed, why not provide for him among the 
artillery? Let there be in all future battles a reporter’s tumbril. 
It is due to the press, it is due to “ the reader.” 

Yes, and if war should become general, such a provision will be 
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still more necessary. The gentlemen will expect free admissions 
to all performances—battles, skirmishes, sieges, surprises, sallies, 
retreats, stormings, and total routs; managers and generals com- 
manding in chief will soon fall into the way of it. It was re- 
hearsed at Chobham. “Admit Mr. and friend to view the 
storming.” Some doubt might be felt, whether it would be safe 
to allow any men to pass freely from side to side, lest their feel- 
ings rnd | become engaged and they should report: but there 
needs be no fear on that score—your true “ gentleman connected” 
has no feelings ; he never reports except to his own journal. 

In the next session of armament we may expect daily reports ; 
accounts how Marshal Longuépée moved that the floor be cleared ; 
how General Fusee moved that the fort do rise; with graphic 
touches exhibiting how one commander grinned when his hat and 
wig ceded to a cannon-ball, and how laughably another grimaced 
when he found his men cut to pieces. For everything may be 
worked up into a joke; and “ the engagements” will be looked 
for with as much interest as “the debates,”’—and, after the first, 
with as little. 








Letters to the Editor. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S LETTER TO THE PRESBYTERY 
OF EDINBURGH. 
Edinburgh, 9th November 1853. 

Sir—In your journal of October 29th you allude in the following words to 
the “admirable rebuke the Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
given to the Presbytery of Edinburgh,” and give an additional article on the 
subject in your last. ‘ That body asked Government to appoint a day of 
fast and humiliation on account of the cholera. No, says Lord Palmerston, 
the Creator has decreed and made manifest the laws which regulate health 
and disease; human creatures can themselves modify these conditions; and 
diligence in removing the causes of cholera will show more reverence for the 
laws of Providence than all the prayers and fastings of an inactive nation.” 

Now, Sir, a rebuke to take effect must be relevant and applicable, or fall 
to the ground, if it does not recoil on him who administers it. A censor re- 
proves improper practices, neglect of duty, or wrong opinions; but when 
none of these is to be found in the objects of his censures, his blows reach 
not them; he beats the empty air; and whatever he may think, himself 
is really the party who “ looks foolish.’”” The Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
composed of learned and educated men, may safely be assumed to be quite 
as well aware as Lord Palmerston of those gaseous exhalations and other 
causes which are productive of disease, and quite as willing to exert them- 
selves for their removal. The use of human means for the prevention or 
dispelling of disease they are always prepared to inculcate, and do inculcate 
as a duty: yet if there be any force or relevancy in his Lordship’s rebuke, it 
must be on the supposition that the Presbytery are opposed to the use of 
these means, or disposed to neglect them; an assumption notoriously in- 
correct. 

I would explain the views of the Presbytery of Edinburgh in this matter, 
not because I have any title to speak for that reverend body, but because 
their opinions are those of all Scotch Presbyterians; and I will do so by a 
short extract from a book for which, and for the body by whose authority 
it is used, I doubt not Lord Palmerston has great respect. I mean the 
Prayer-Book of the Church of England; in which are the following words: 
* Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favour, and 
further us with Thy continual help ; that in all our works, begun, continued, 
and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name,” &c. I have no doubt, 
that were I better acquainted with this venerable manual I could find 
other passages besides this admirable prayer, to serve my purpose ; but that 








of their censures. They will thereby avoid infringing the ninth command 
of the Decalogue. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, A Scotcn PrEsbyTERIAN. 

(Perhaps Lord Palmerston would not hesitate to subscribe the greater por- 
tion of this fairly-argued letter, except of course the direct censure of 
himself. In order to appreciate his point of view, however, a few facts 
must be kept in mind. Scotland has laboured under a reputation of exces- 
sive impureness in matters of health and cleanliness, Edinburgh in par- 
ticular has lain under this reputation ; which has been justified for Scotland 
at large by the recent cholera returns. The Church to which the Edinburgh 
Presbytery belongs is but technically entitled to consider itself distinguished 
from the many other sects of Great Britain; its chief managers especially 
repudiate the headship of the secular ee And while Lord Palmerston 
set aside the question of national devotion, which was not properly brought 
before him, in order to point out the particular direction in which activity, 
as connected with Ais department, was most wanted, he did not at all throw 
objection or obstacle in the way of any spontaneous advance, whether by 
the whole nation or by any section thereof.—Ep.] 





MISS WORMELEY’S SUCCESS IN SLAVE-EMANCIPATION 

Newport, R. I., United States, 27th October 1853. 
Dear Str—Will you do me the kindness to put a short paragraph into 
your paper, informing those persons who have generously responded to the 
appeal made in July last, in favour of the emancipation of two Negro fami- 
lies in Virginia, that through the generous kindness shown me in all quar- 
ters, I have been able to suceeed in accomplishing the work, if not to the 
extent of my hopes, at least to a degree that is very satisfactory. One-fifth 
of the sum collected was received in answer to the appeal made through 
your columns and those of the Times. One hundred and eighty dollars came 
from the Southern States, and the remainder from the Free States of Ame- 
rica. John Gordon, with six of his family, is to sail for Liberia on the Ist 
November from Baltimore. I have been enabled to furnish them with a 
sufficient outfit; the Colonization Society pays the expenses of their emigra- 
tion, and will give them ten acres of land on their arrival; they also take 
with them a little ready money. Both John Gordon and his wife are members 
in good standing of the Baptist communion, and are persons so pious, respect- 
able, and industrious, with so much ambition to improve their own condi- 
tion, advance the interests of their children, and have things nice about 
them, that I have great satisfaction in sending such excellent recruits to 
join the little band in the ‘“* New Republic.” Two members of the family 
must unfortunately be left behind; but they are well-grown boys, and their 
father is sanguine they may yet be redeemed by his own industry. I have 
also paid for the emancipation of Jake Jackson ; (whose freedom secures that 
of his excellent wife. They have no desire to emigrate, and will settle in 
Baltimore. I learn from Virginia that the happiness of both families is very 
great, and that they are touchingly grateful to the friends who have given 
them their liberty. The case has awakened great kindness and sympathy; 
and while I have received anonymous donations of 300, 250, 200, and many 
of 100 dollars towards this object, I have also received many touching 
gifts from those who “of a little gave a little,’”’-—to use the words of a 

country correspondent, who sent me one dollar. 
I should like those who subscribed to know the result of their benevolence, 
and should be greatly obliged to you if you would give these facts insertion. 
have the honour to be, yours obliged and respectfully, 
ELizaBeTH WoRMELEY. 





Gleanings from the Blue Books, 
A COSTLY DWELLING-HOUSE. 


An amusing debate took place in the House of Commons one evening 
near the close of last session, respecting a vote of 5820/. which Sir Wil- 


| liam Molesworth required to defray the charge of works, repairs, and fur- 


is quite sufficient to show where the Home Secretary and Scotch Presby- , 


terians differ. There, the Church of England, acknowledging our complete 
dependence on the Creator of the universe, puts in the mouth of her people 
a petition for His favour and continual help in ali their doings; and not 
only “ when man has done his utmost for his own safety,” does this Church 
hold that ‘then is the time to invoke the blessing of Rates to give effect 
to his exertions,” but in all their works, begun, continued, and ended in 
Him, they are to glorify His holy name. This, the doctrine of the Church 
of England, sufficiently and clearly explains the views of Scotch Presby- 
terians. We think it our bounden duty thankfully and actively to po 
the remedies and preventives of disease which science has brought to light ; 
but to begin and continue our undertaking with prayer for God's blessing, 
and to persevere in the exercise of both means =a prayer to the end. In 
fact, Lord Palmerston’s admirable rebuke must be as applicable to the 
bench of Bisbops as to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

The Home Secretary commits a gross mistake when he connects fasting 
and prayer with inactivity in duty—“ in spite of the fastings and prayer of 
an united but inactive nation.” At no period, in Scotland or any Protestant 
country, will such a connexion be found to subsist ; but exactly the reverse. 
It would be easy, but is superfluous, to show that piety and prayer induce not 
indolence but the active virtues wherever they prevail. In truth, the inten- 
sity of desire for a great benefit, or for protection from calamity, which urges 
to supplicate Him who can do all things, will, it may be inferred, a priori, 
necessarily stimulate to the active use of all means known to lead to the de- 
sired result ; while all history, from the age of the Apostles downwards, teems 
with proofs of the fact. 

I am not aware that Scotland with reference to cholera has been an “ in- 
active nation,” more than other parts of the United Kingdom; but that 
there has been a culpable neglect of the means of health and safety which 
Providence has placed at our disposal throughout the country at large, with 
a disregard of the plainest teaching of His afflicting dispensations, amounting 
to impiety, I am not disposed to deny. In administering rebukes to this 
recklessness and torpor, Lord Palmerston is in his right position. He may 
fail in giving lessons in theology to our Scottish clergymen; but in waging 
war against the filthy sources of pestilence and misery in overcrowded local- 
ities—in exhorting the nation to do now all that it ought to do for health, 
without waiting as hitherto for another advent of the scourge, he has objects 
worthy of his great ability and undoubted patriotism. 

And let him not think that he shall lack the cordial codperation of any 
ministers of the gospel or of any denomination of Christians, because, like 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, they hold the paramount importance of prayer : 
he will find them his firmest allies. If there exist religionists to whom his 
Lordship’s rebuke and your observations do apply, who, through sloth, have 
recourse to w yer to the exclusion of earnest means and active remedies, 
“let the galled jade wince.” They are not the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
nor, I venture to say, any denomination to whom, as with them, the whole 
Bible is taught in schools and enforced in churches. But before administer- 
ing smart rebukes, or applying reproachful epithets, the parties who do so 
should first identify clearly the objects, and prove beyond doubt the grounds 


niture, at the house of the British Ambassador at Paris, for the year end- 
ing 3lst March 1854. Asit was well known that a sum of ten or twelve 
hundred a year had been regularly voted by the House, from time imme- 
morial, for keeping the said house in repair, some explanation was 
demanded as to the necessity for so large an outlay this year. It 
was stated in reply, that representations had been made to the Board of 


| Works, of the very dilapidated and indecent condition of the house at 





Paris, and that an architect had been sent from London to examine the 
building: he reported that the house was in a most ruinous state,—-the 
verandah dropping in pieces ; the outer walls in a state of decay, the 
dining-room sinking into the cellar; the walls inside covered with dirt; 
the staircases unsafe ; the cesspools exhaling a most noxious effluvium ; 
the rooms full of vermin; ants, maggots, and other creeping things, on 
the furniture and the curtains, while the carpets were stained by the dirt 
of the dogs and cats. Under these circumstances, the sum of 25202. had 
been advanced by the Treasury to make such repairs as were absolutely 
necessary ; and a further report was ordered to be made of the whole 
amount required to put the Embassy-house in a creditable state of 
repair. From the estimate furnished by the architect it appeared that it 
woul] take no less than 9213/. to make the repairs and alterations con- 
templated, and supply the house with proper furniture. Much surprise 
was expressed at the statement, which threw no light on the manner in 
which the ten or twelve hundred a year had been expended. Mr. Hume 
had always said that the money voted for that purpose would be wasted, 
and it now turned out that he had been correct in his suspicions. The 
moncy they had spent in the purchase and repairs of the Embassy-house 
would have purchased one of the finest residences in Paris. The result 
of the discussion was the passing of the vote on the understanding that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should lay on the table the whole of the 
accounts and correspondence relating to the expenditure for repairs up 
to the present time. : 
After a due interval, the returns have been made ; and, although not quite 
so complete as we could wish, they furnish sufficient information to ac- 
count for the astounding report made by Mr. Albano the architect, and 
for his estimate of 92132. to put the house into a habitable condition. 
During the six years ending 1852-3, it appears that the total amount 
voted for repairs and furniture was 1820/.; and as the annual estimates 
contain charges, varying from 4007. to 900/. per annum, for new carpets 
and articles of furniture, we might have expected to find the residence in 
a pretty fair condition at the beginning of 1852. But everybody knows 
how very soon a well-furnished comfortable house may fall into disre- 
pair, if constant attention is not paid to every department. Up to 1891, 
Mr. Decimus Burton had been intrusted with the charge of the Embassy- 
house at Paris; and, so far as we can gather from his statement, there 
was nothing deficient in its upholstery and general condition at that time. 
How then could it happen that, in the beginning of the following year, 
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Lord Cowley should have found matters in so deplorable a state as he 
here describes >— 

“When I arrived in Paris, in February 1852, I found the house in a most 
dirty state. It did not copes to me to have been painted for years, and the 
furniture was in a deplorable condition. The carpets, curtains, and chairs of 
the apartment on the first floor, generally inhabited by the Ambassador, were 
stained with the ordures of animals, and the silk of which the latter were 
made either so rotten in consequence that it could not even be dyed, or split 
and torn so that it could not be repaired. I believe that much of the stuff is 
still forthcoming, so that the accuracy of my statement can be easily verified. 
Mice came constantly into the drawing-rooms; nothing could be put upon 
the dining-room table without attracting a quantity of ants; and in several 
of the beds, among others my own, maggots were found, and in two instances 
mice. The upper floor, or that in which the Ambassador's family, if he has 
one, must live, was also overrun with mice, and other vermin, to which I 
need not specially allude.” 

As regards the larger vermin complained of, Mr. Decimus Burton says 
the nuisance was kept down by a professional ratcatcher, “engaged and 
paid annually by the Office of Woods, where his account for 1850 was 
delivered in April 1851." From that date up to the time of Lord Cow- 
ley’s arrival at Paris in the spring of 1852, a system of saving in every 
department appears to have been adopted by the Treasury. Mr. Burton, 
who had been in the habit of making an annual inspection of the Em- 
bassy-house at the beginning of each year and ordering all requisite re- 
pairs to be made, was about to perform his annual duty in January 1851, 
when he received orders not to do so, without any reason being assigned, 
or any fault found with his management. The result was, that, in the 
absence of the ratcatcher and the regular tradesmen, the rats and 
other vermin overran the house, and the furniture became so very 
much damaged that Lord Cowley found himself under the painful 
necessity of addressing Lord Malmesbury on the subject. Lord Malmes- 
bury instantly called the attention of Lord John Manners to “the 
dirty condition of the British Embassy-house at Paris,” and hoped 
that immediate steps would be taken for proceeding with the neces- 
sary repairs. Lord John Manners wrote to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, and they despatched Mr. Albano to Paris to “inspect and report 
upon the state of the Ambassador's house, and tbe repairs thereto, which 
he considers are actually necessary.”” Of course, Mr, Albano, as the new 
architect, found everything in the most deplorable condition. Eleven 
pages are filled with an elaborate narrative of his interesting ramble over 
the extensive ruins accompanied by Lord Cowley ; who, as he writes to 
Lord John Manners, “ condescended to show me for several hours over 
the house and offices, attentively examining and pointing out to me the 
condition of every room.” We have no doubt that “his Excellency ” 
did ample justice to the forlorn condition of his new home. Even in the 
professional language of the architect, the complaints about soiled car- 
pets, dilapidated ceilings, and torn paper-hangings, become deeply pa- 
thetic. 

“ Passing into ladies’ waiting-room (No. 2), remarked, that it was at pre- 
sent the only room they had to receive visitors, which had been fitted with 
the best furniture from the apartment; that the dining-room (No. 1) con- 
tained no sideboard, nor other convenient furniture for the purpose; and 
the tables and dining-table shaken; and chairs very old pattern, with un- 
comfortable leather seats, and much soiled. 

“ His Lordship, passing from the sitting-room to the drawing-room (No. 3) 
and boudoir (No. 4), her Ladyship’s bedroom (No. 5) and bath-room (No. 9), 
&c., pointed out the state of the ceilings, some of the paper and chintz on | 

the wall, as well as the hangings and window-curtains, being very much 
stained and worn, and the carpet much worn from door to door, and great 











part of the furniture of this apartment being oldfashioned, with seats badly 
stuffed, and the silk covering of many chairs completely torn, remaining for 
show, the chintz cover, as well as pointing to the large and uncomfortable 
fire-places, in which he wished to have caloriféres.”’ 

And thus he goes on, detailing, first the complaints of “ his Excel- 
lency,” and then his suggestions as to what ought to be done, through 
ever sO many pages ; winding up with an estimate of the probable cost of 
putting it all into habitable order, restoring the chapel to its original use 
as a ball-room, and “ preparing the dining-room for the purposes of an 
occasional chapel.” For all these repairs and alterations, supply of new 
furniture and renovation of old on the most extensive scale, and also for | 
the abolishing of nuisances, including the extirpation of rats, mice, and 
other vermin, the total charge to the nation is only 92137. The amount 
may seem large to rigid economists; but if Parliament deems it wise, 
first to spend a large sum in the purchase of an Ambassador's house, and 
then to vote an annual sum for the supply of furnitute, it must lay its 
account with having a similar bill to pay at any time when a new Am- 
bassador happens to be appointed whose notions of domestic comfort and 
elegance differ so much from those of his predecessor, and who knows 
that the upholsterer’s bill will be paid by the Treasury. 


Svurrty or Gvano.—The Lima papers lately received contain an ac- 
count of the inspection of the Chincha Islands, from which so large a 
supply of guano is promised in future. ‘The calculation is, that on one 
island alone there are no less than thirty millions of tons. If the Peru- 
vian Government had common sense enough to dispose of the privilege of 
loading vessels with this valuable manure at a moderate rate, instead of 
grasping at enormous profits by means of a costly agency in this country, 
it might reap a far larger revenue from this source than it has ever yet 
done, and at the same time confer a benefit on Great Britain, which has 
hitherto been chief customer. Last year we imported only 129,889 tons; 
a very great falling-off compared with our consumption a few years ago, 

though our agriculturists are rapidly becoming alive to the value of 
guano as the most powerful fertilizing agent at their command. The 
only obstacle to its extensive introduction is the high price which it bears ; 
and that is mainly caused by the folly of the Peruvian Government, which 
is not content with a clear profit of less than 4/. per ton. With one deposit 
to the extent of 30,000,000 tons, already accessible, and many other avail- 
able sources of supply, it would be the interest of the owners of the Guano 
Islands to let it be sold at such a price as would lead to its general 
use among farmers; and that will never be done so long as it cannot be 
purchased for less than 9/. or 10/. per ton. Another evil arising from its 

earness is the high premium which it offers to adulteration. Large 
quantities of spurious guano have been palmed upon farmers, at a slight 
reduction of price. The sham article has all the appearance of the genu- 
ine stuff without its fertilizing qualities; so that the purchaser is not 
only cheated in the transaction, but misled as to the worth of the new | 
manure, After paying a high price for it, he finds that it does him little | 


orno good. From a statement lately made, it appears that the application 
of two hundredweight of real guano-dust to an acre increased the produce 
of grass, compared with the adjoining land, from 8 to 30 hundredweight. 
If our farmers could obtain the best guano for 4/. per ton, we have no 
doubt they would very soon be consuming at the rate of ten or twelve 
times what they are now doing, and the result would speedily be felt in 
the greater abundance and cheapness of all kinds of farm produce, 


A Roya Siave-peaLer.—In the report of the evidence taken by the 
Select Committee of the Commons appointed to inquire into the Slave-trade 
Treatics between Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, which recently made 
its appearance, it was plainly stated that Queen Christina of Spain is 
understood to be one of the principal upholders of slavery in Cuba. The 
Honourable W. G. Knox, Chief Justice of Trinidad, who has resided 
many years in the West Indies, and who takes a deep interest in the 
question, was most explicit on that head. He states that he visited Cuba 
last spring, and was at considerable pains to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject of the slave-trade in that island ; and the conclusion 
to which he had come was that the late notorious increase in the traffic 
is mainly owing to the way in which it is encouraged by the Spanish 
Government. In proof of this, he referred to the disgrace of Captain- 
General Concha, in consequence of his determined efforts to put down 
the trade. As to the reason why the authorities at Madrid are so much 
in favour of the illicit traffic, he gave a very sufficient account in one part 
of his evidence. Having been asked by Sir John Pakington as to who 
furnished the capital employed in the slave-trade, Mr. Knox —— 

“The general impression is that much of the capital, that is, a large share 
of it, is supplied by the Queen Mother. How far true or not, of course I 
cannot say, but that is the general belief; and her agent is a well-known 
man about the Havana, Seftor Parejo.’ 

“Ts it not generally understocd that her agent takes charge of certain 
vessels conuected with the carrying on of that trade?’””—“I am not aware 
of that: the impression is that he supplies capital, but I am not aware to 
per extent he himself personally interferes with the carrying on of the 
trade.” 

“Is he not known at the Havana as the avowed agent of the Queen 
Mother for that purpose ?’’—* Perfectly well known as the agent of Queen 
Christina.” 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 12, 


[From the Oficial Return.) 
Ten Weeks Week 





of 1843-52, of 1853, 
Tymotic Discases....ccccccsccsscccssccsccccessccssccsocessseces 2,482 sees 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 461 eens 47 
Tubercular Diseases ......+++++ evccsccccccccs sccccccccccccescocs 1,680 cove §=6196 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense 1,131 eeee 128 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels..........+++ trececceseee 362 sees 36 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,797 cose §=189 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 618 eevee 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.... coo |= 08 oeee 12 











Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..... eee eos 106 sees 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c eee 6g eece il 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. . oeece 26 eeee 2 


Malformations, ....+++++++ secccvese al eee 7 
Premature Birth , cooccee 237 oeee 2 
Atrophy........ coosscce 178 eeee 31 
ccocscscce S17 sees 33 

eeccese wteeeereeee 93 eeee 5 


tevecceccccccceesess 206 sees 4a 


Total (including unspecified causes) ......0-+eeveceeeees 39,275 1,192 











BIRTHS, 

On the 27th September, at the Adyar, Madras, the Wife of the Hon. Sir Christo- 
pher Rawlinson, of a son. : 

On the 4th November, at Douglas, Isle of Man, the Lady Anne Dick Lauder, of a 
son. 

On the 8th, at Hythe, the Hon. Mrs. Augustine Lane Fox, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 10th, at Marlborough Hill, 8t. John’s Wood, the Lady of Professor Creasy, 
A.M., barrister-at-law, of a son. 

On the l4th, at Up-Ottery, Devon, the Wife of the Hon. W. W. Addington, of a 
daughter. 

On the 16th, in Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs, Hamilton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 16th, in Carlton Terrace, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d November, at Newport, Rhode Island, United States, Daniel Sargent 
Curtis, Esq., of Boston, U. 8. A., to Ariana Randolph, youngest daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Ralph Randolph Wormeley, of the Royal Navy. 

On the 3d, at St. Michael's, Pimlico, Sir Henry Thomas Tyrwhitt, Bart., to Emma 
Harriet, only daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Robert Wilson, of Ashwelthorpe 
Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 10th, at Swallow, Lincolnshire, George William, second son of the late 
Rev. Robert Gordon, Rector of Scampton, to Georgiana Diana, second daughter of the 
Rev. G. M. Holiwell, Rector of Swallow. 

On the 10th, at Tamworth, the Rev. Arthur Dalton, eldest son of Arthur Dalton, 
Esq., of Swansea, and Curate of Tamworth, to Mary Anne, widow of the late Robert 
Hanbury, Esq., of Bolehall House, Tamworth, and daughter of Major Bamford, of 


| Wilnecote Hall. 


On the 10th, at St. Peter’s Church, Brighton, the Rev. William Keane, Perpetual 
Curate of Whitby, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the Hon. John Fryer Thomas, 
Member of Council, Madras. 

On the 10th, at Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Gorges D'Arcy Irvine, eldest eon of the 
Rev. Gorges M. D’Arcy Irvine, LL.D., Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Strover, Marlborough 
Buildings, Bath. 

On the llth, at Adbaston, Aston Lewis, Esq., M.D., of Fulbeck, eldest son of 
William Lewis, Esq., of Woodbrook, Alderley, Cheshire, to Georgina E, Rose, 
youngest daughter of Sir George Denys, Bart., of Easton Neston, Northamptonshire, 
“ On the léth, at St. Margaret’s, Whalley Range, Manchester, Sir Thomas Deane, 
Dundanion Castle, Cork, to Harriet, only daughter of the late Major Williams, Im- 
perial Square, Cheltenham. : y : 

On the 16th, at Guernsey, Nicholas, eldest son of Nicholas Kendall, Esq., of Pe- 
lyn, Cornwall, and M.P. for East Cornwall, to Dora de Havilland, daughter of 
Joshua Priaulx, Esq., of Candie, Guernsey. 

DEATHS, 

On the 24th September, at Saugor, Captain George Collingwood Dickson, Twenty- 
third M. L. I., son of the late Admiral Sir Archibald Collingwood Dic kson, Bart. 

On the 3d November, at Malta, Charlotte Hope, only daughter of the Right Hon, 
the Lord Justice Clerk for Scotland. 

On the 8th, the Rev. John Haydon Cardew, Rector of Curry Mallet, Somerset, and 
Rector of Salcombe Regis, Devon; in his 81st year. d : ; 

On the 10th, in Portland Road, Portland Place, Thomas Tomkison, Esq.; in his 
91st year. 

On the llth, at Pitfour Castle, Perthshire, Montague Lady Panmure. : 4 

On the 12th, William Hutton, Esq., of Beetham House, Westmoreland; in his 
73d year. 

On the 13th, at Littleton, Middlesex, Arthur W. Wood, Esq., son of Colonel Wood 
in his 37th year. : pee 

On the 15th, in the Vale, King’s Road, Chelsea, James Ray, Esq.; in his 97th 


pear. , 
On the 15th, at Pelling Place, Old Windsor, Miss Harvey Bonnell; in her 90th 
ear. 
On the 15th, at Plymouth, Rear-Admiral Pasco; in his 80th year. _ 
On the 17th, at Badminton, Henry, seventh Duke of Beaufort; in his 62d year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Nov. 18.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—E. 


to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Howard, who retires. Royal 
Regt. of Horse Guards—J. Baker, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Hare, whose retirement was announced in the Gazette of the 5th Aug. 1853. 


Ist Drags.—W.H. Cutler, Gent. vice Redm ayne, 
appointed to the l4th Light Drags. 4th Light Drags.—Cornet R. Chadwick 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Apthorpe, promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. 
Company; Cornet L. Redmayne, from the Ist Drags. to be Cornet, vice Chadwick. 
17th Regt. of Foot— Ensign F. W. Lukin to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams, 
who retires; W. Scott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lukin. 41st Foot— 
Lieut. and Adjt. R. C. Barnard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Eggington, who retires. 
50th Foot—W. W. Bond, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boileau, appointed 
to the Rifle Brigade. 56th Foot—Ensign W. Whitmore to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Sykes, deceased; Gent.-Cadet A. S. M. Brown, from the Royal Mil. Col. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Whitmore. 87th Foot—Lieut. J: N. Be asley, 
from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Elliot, who exchanges. 95th Foot— 
Lieut. J. N. Sargent to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rogers, “who retires upon 
full-pay; Ensign and Adjt. G. Brown to have the rank of Lieut. coe R. Gar- 
rard tobe Lieut. without purchase, vice Sargent; Gent.-Cadet r. . C. Probart, 
from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice G: mel 
e Brigade—Second Lieut. J. Rowles to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Wad- 
dington, who retires; Ensign C. A. P. Boileau, from the 50th Foot, to be Second 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Rowles. 
2d West India Regt.— First Lieut. J. Elliot, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Beasley, who exchanges. 3d West India Regt. —A. A. Richardson, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Pringle, deceased. 
old Coast Corps—A. S. Craig, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Jones, dec. 
Unattached—Lieut. R. P. Apthorp, from the l4th Light Drags. to be Capt. by pur- 
chase ; Lieut. and Adjt. J. Mullin, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Shields (whose promotion on the 10th June has been cancelled.) 
Hospital Staff—P. Divorty, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice M*Whar- 
rie, promoted. 


to be Cornet, by purchase, 


S. F. Berkeley, Gent. | 


Memorandum—The promotion of Lieut. Shields, from Adjt. of a Recruiting Dis- | 
trict, tou an Unattached Company, without purchase, as stated in the Gazette of 10th | 


June 1853, has been cancelled. ‘The proper designation of the Ensign appointed to 
the 42d Foot, on the 4th November 1853, is Malcolm Drummond Viscount Forth. 

Capt. Price Clark, upon half-pay Unatt. has been permitted to retire from the Army, 

by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in Canada. 

Orricr or Orpnance, Nov. 15. — Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. R. Talbot 
to be Capt. vice Wodehouse, dec.; First Lieut. G. le M. Tuppe r to be Second Capt. 
vice Talbot; Second Lieut. T. Mahon to be First Lieut. vice Tupper ; Second Lieut. 
C. E. Stirling to be First Lieut. vice the Hon. G. V. A. Ellis, deceased. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Major B. S. Stehelin to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Phillpotts, dons Second Lieut. A. G. Goodall, with temporary rank, to be Second 
Lieut. with permanent rank. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 15. 


Partnersnirs Disso.vep.—Leighton and Co. Shoe Lane, bookbinders; 
regards F. Hodge—Fletcher and o. Broad Street, Ratcliff, farina-manufacturers— 
Andrew and Harrison, M h —Lord and Son, Burnley, cotton- 
manufacturers — rton and Co, Longton, Staffordshire, manufacturers of china — 
Spackman and Co. Corsham, Wiltshire, grocers—Langston and Co. Grand Surrey 
Canal Docks, manufacturers of oxide of zinc; as far as regards L. Scott—Piper 
and Co. Egremont Place, New Road, fruit-esser turers—S. and T. Crow- 
ther, Birstal, farmers—J. and J. Wilson, Burnley, brush-manufacturers—Sage and 
Son, Frome, tailors—Hodges and Floyd, Egremont Place, New Road, pianoforte- 
manufacturers—Goodhall and Reeves, Lawrence Pountney Place, merchants—G. 
and A. Hockley, Lewisham, smiths— Bonner and Strickland, Bristol, printers. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Roserr Leapon Curtis and Epw ARD CHARLES CURTIS, 
Stratford, Essex, builders. 

- Banxkrvrts.— Cuarces Robert Rorer, Church Street, Hackney, chemist, to sur- 
render Nov. 24, Dec. 15: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, a, 
Sambrook Court—Tuomas Cook MituineTox, Maldon, chemist, Noy. 23, Dec. 
solicitors, Hindmarsh and Evans, Crescent, Jewin Street ; Driffield, Chelesstord ; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Satter, Back Church Lane, White- 
chapel, yeast-merchant, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, Cox and Sons, Sise Lane ; 
official hall Street—Wittiam Wrenn, Penge, 

24, Dec. 22 : solicitor, Thompson, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Jamzs obzrts, Coal Harbour, Blackwall, wood-merchant, Nov. 21, 
Dec. 23: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; ‘official assigne e, Whitmore, "Basinghall 
Strect—Joun Reavy, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, oilman, Nov. 25, Jan. 6: so- 
licitors, Goles, Lime Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury — Jou Ep- 
WARD Loaprr,. Devonshire Street, Mile End, builder, Nov. 25, Dec. 24: solicitor, 
Philp, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall eck and Co, 
Wil en, Worcestershire, iron-plate workers, Nov. 30, Dec. 22: solicitors, Elgie, 
Worcester ; Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
Ropert Craiciz Horexiex, Exeter, perfumer, Noy. 24 Dec. 15: solicitor, Stogdon, 
Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Divipenps.— Dec. 8, —_ Edgware Road, ironmonger--Dec. 6, Gosling, Wool- 
wich, ironmonger—Dec. 6 . Keith and Co. Wood Street, Cheapside, warchousemen— 
Dec. 6, Haylock, Lawrence Street, Chelsea, victualler—Dec. 6, Welsh, Romford, 
linen-draper—Dec. s. Malley, Lancaster, silversmith—Dec. 1, Eccles, Walton-le- 
Dale, L Dec. 9, Frost, Macclesfield, silk-throwster—Dee. 
9, Fowler, Maccleshiela. rovision-dealer—Dec. 6, Daintry and Ryle, Manchester, 
bankers-- Dec. 9, Walker, alifax, Yorkshire, linen-draper— ec. 16, ‘Skaife, Keighley, 
Yorkshire, ler—Dec. 5, Hare, uddersfield, chemist. 

CrrtrricatTes.— Tb be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 8, Brock, Sackville Street, tailor—Dec. 7, Winter, Sandhurst, builder 
jam Te Dodsworth, Turnham Green, surgeon— —Dec. 6, Mellor, Manchester, inn- 
eeper. 

( — or Divipenns.—Andrews, Iwerne Courtney, otherwise Shroton, 
Dorsetshire, farmer; final div. of 2s. 9jd. on any Tuesday or Friday; Hernaman, 
Exeter—Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factor ; first div. of ls. 6d. on new proofs, 
Nov. 19, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-’ Tyne. 

Scorcn SequgsTRations.— Wright, Edinburgh, tailor, Nov. 2 2i—Templeton, Kil- 
marnock, merchant, Nov. 28. 


Friday, November 18. 

Partyersntrs Drssorvep.—Whatton and “ry > Chamber Street, Minories, 
pateat-Sew- ~roller-manufacturers— Standish and C eeds, plumbers—Warner and 
—— i fi sunere——W illey and Faulkes, Leicester, woollen- 

ab an snd ‘Stott, Musbury, IL h cott heet-manufacturers— 
irGartain and Riley, Liverpool, commission-merchants— Veitch senior and junior, 
Mount Radford Nurseries, Devonshire, nurserymen — Parkinson and Co. Blackburn, 
cotton- manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Formby—Aubin and Co. Camberwell, 
ti ; as faras ards G. Aubin—Dodd and Tresidder, Penryn, 
brewers— Crabtree and Co. Hebble End, Yorkshire, iron-founders; as far as regards 
T. Crossley—Adams and Radford, East’ Retford, nurserymen—Mitc hell and Minty, 
Petersfield, attornies—Ward and Sons, Dewsbury, woollen-manufacturers ; as 
far as re ards G. Ward sen. a and Co. Huil, ship-brokers—Bennett and 
Storey, hester, br lers—Mayo and Co. Berners Street, 
of ~ L- as far as regards W. Mayo and J. Warmington. 

Bankavurtcy ANNULLED.—WiLLIAM Wrerorp and Co. Bristol, stock-brokers. 

Banxkevers.—Wittiasm Crespo and Joun Hay, Mount Street, Lambeth, tailors, 
to surrender Nov. 29, Dec. 29: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Epwin Dennis, Ric ksmanworth, Hert- 
fordshire, brewer, Nov. 30, Dec. 28: solicitors, Abbott and Co. New Inn, Strand; 
official assignee, Graham—Avousrus Fisner, Mincing Lane, broker, Nov. 23, Dec. 
23: solicitor, Thomas, Ely Place, Holborn: official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers— Henry Bieas, Brunswick Place, Lewisham Road, gelatine-manutac- 
turer, Nov. 25, Dec. 31: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Ronert Jones WILuraMs, Birmingham, linen-draper, Dec. 1, 



































solicitors, Hampson and Son, Manchester; Hodgson, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 
Divipenps.— Dec. 12, Richardson, Lombard Street, merchant—Dec. 12, Gibbons, 


‘Wood Street, Cheapside, straw-hat-manufacturer—Dec. 12, Hardwick, Regent Street, 
dealer in ribands— Dec. 13, Bates, Stevenage, Hertfordshire, builder—Dec. 9, Grant, 
Liverpool, tobacco- broker. 
Cextivicates.— Zo Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 13, Hay, Old Broad Street, shipowner—Dec. 12, Gliddon, Plymouth, 
brewer—Dec. 10, Allen, Alfreton, Derbyshire, innkeeper. 


as far as | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


razier, Nov. | 





manufacturers | 





[Saturda y> 


DecLaRaTION OF DIVIDEND. —Caseen, Liverpoad \ ccnchbaiiders | fret diy. of 34, 
any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool. a 
_ Scorcn SEQU ESTRATION.— - Bennett, E ‘dinburgh, | writer to the signet, Nov. 28, 


PRICES CV CURRENT. 




















BRITISH FUNDS. UN DS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd. Moncay. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 

Se | ee |e ee | | 
3 per Cent Consols ....cecesee.cercsecers 944 | OF | 948 96 |} 95 | 95) 
Ditto fur Account .... 946 | 912 | 948 | 948 | 95 95} 
3 per Cents Reduced.. 93 93} |} 933 } 9 | #933 | 
34 per Cents ......+.. O45 ria | 955 | 959 | 953 96 
Long Annuities ........ ] ae oe) on ee | —_ 53 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... 218 «6; «(216 —_ } 2173 218 —_—_ 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... 251 -=— — ~~. — — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 2 pm. | 2 6 j e i } 4 
India Bonds 3} per Cent ...........0+0++ par | 1 dis. 2pm.| —— | par par 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending oe Evening.) 















































Austrian... +-5p.c — | Mexican. -3 p.Ct.; 2d, exd. 
Belgian. «44 — | 952exd. | Mississip 6 — — 
Ditto..... 24— | New York 6 — — 
DIE <occonsecoucsned 6 953 | Peruvian a | 72 
Buenos Ayres ....+.++++++ 6«— 6u4 } Portuguese i 384 
Chilian .....0+seeeeeeeess 6— | — | Diite.. s-;— 
apg 5 — | 103 | Russian 6 — | 112 
BARRO o coccccccecccoeseces 3— |} 824 | Ditto..... 44— | 97} 
Dutel h (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — | 63) | Sardinian ..... seecseeeeee 5 — | 92 
Ditto ....+000+ cecvccecess 4—- 9430 | Spanish .....-.eeeeeeee ond = 43 
French ... cocceed = —— | Ditto New Deferred.......8 — 21g 
44—- 99f. Ditto (Passive) ....6cccccececeeecs 7 
t= — | Vemesuela...... ereccscceesdh = se 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rarttwars— ) Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ...-...++++0+++ 98 Australasian. ......s.sececeeers 784 
Caledonian ......+. 56 British North “American. eceese «| 63 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 61 Colonial ....0.eceecscceeeveeees } — 
Eastern Counties ....... 135 Commercial of London . | — 
Great Northern .....ceceeeseeees 85 London and Westmins ter eeeece —_ 
Great South. and W est. Treland.. ‘| 102} London Chartd. Bnk. of ‘Australia| 15 
Great Western .....0ceceeecesere 824 London Joint Stock | 24 
Hull and Selby ........+-+ oe —— National of Lreland . +e] —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 66 National Provincial. . eee —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... } 89 Provincial of Ireland. oof 48 
London, Brighton, & South 974 Union of Australia, . «| 73 
London and Blackwall. .... . s Union of London.. e 18] 
London and North-western 102 Min Es— { 
Midland .......-eeee+eees 62 Brazilian Imperial . 6 
Midland Great Western (Irela a) — | Ditto (St. John del R y) | 38 
North British ........+sseeeeeees | 29 | Cobre Copper . —— 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 384 Colonial Gold .. 1 
Scottish Cemtral....essceceeeeees 90 Nouveau i stenmeaienaninl 1 
South-eastern and Dover ... e 62 MISCELLAN BOUS— { 
South- western | 77 | Australian Agricultural ......-.| 43 
York, Newcastle | 65 Canada ........ coccccccvccccose! 7 
York and North Midland ........ 49 Crystal Palace .. | 
Docxs— | General Steam 
East and West! India........sses-/ 129 | Peel River Landand Mineral ../ 5 
LONGO .ve.escscccccccce 1 | Peninsular and Uriental steam . | 7 
St. Katherine . — 6234 


Royal Mail Steam....... 
South Australian ....... 





Victoria ....... 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 12th day of November 1853. 
issUE DSraRTMENT. 
Notes issued seccceccececesees £29,187,175 Government Debt, ......++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities t 

Gold Coin and Bullion .. 18,167 176 
Bilver Bullion, .0eecececeeeeeee 


£29,187, ATS 





£29,187 ,175 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
oeee £14,658 000 


m act (in- 
“eludi: g Dead W ‘ight Annuity) £11,766,243 





Proprietors’ nee . 
Rest 











seccccecce 3,211,160 
Public Deposits*. 5,009 222 seca Securities 432,451 
Other Deposits .. 11,781,769 | Notes ........ 7,005,750 
Seven Day and o TTT 1,317,931 ery and Silver Coin.. 665,938 





£35 873,382 £35, + 

* Including Exchequer, Savings-banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Acots 
BULLION. Per oz. ETALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0.. © 0 0 

Foreign Gold in Coin neat Pieces © 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 817 6.. 0 0 0 

New Dollars ....ccseccceceseveees -0 51 Lead, british Pig..... 23 0 0.. 0 0 0 

Silverin Bars, Standard .........-. 0 5 2 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0.. 0 0 @ 





GRALN, a Lane, November “_ 


ee - 50 to 54 | 
56 —60 | 


s. | a 
38to40 Oats, Feed .. 4 to 24 
| Fine 25 












28— 30 | White 

40—41 Boilers” e 60— 64 

. 68—72 | Beans, Ticks, 4)—44 

72-74 Old .. . 46—48 
. 48—50 indian n, 37—42 Fine .. 29--30 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending November 12, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 




















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

Wheat,,.. 69s e Bd. | Wheat .... 738. 74. | RY@..cce0s-+ 428 Tde 

Barley.... 40 1 } Barley . 42 2 Beans a 

Oats ...... 24 4 | Oats ....... 25 5 | Peas...... pee ee 

PROVISIONS. 

Town-made .......++++ per sack 75s. to 78s.' Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 

BOCONES 2. cccsccccccesevesecess 72 — 75 Carlow, 4/. 16s. to 5/. Os. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 69 — 72 Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 60s. to 0s, 

Norfulk and Stockton .......... 66 — 69 Cheese, Cheshire ...0.0.-.0se00 66 82 
American ......++- per barrel 32 — 40 Derby Piain ..... 62 — 6 
GREER. cvccccsecceesevens 32 — 40 | Hams, York ........+ 73 — 9 

Bread, 94d. to lid. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 45. 6a. to és. 3d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


sate 9 AND eer ae SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
a, a. a, 






















s. s. d. sd. 6, &, 
Beef .. 2 Sto 3 4to3 8 2 8t0o4 24 | 
Mutton, 3 4—310—4 2 44—410—5 2) Beasts. 
Veal .. 3 O—40—4 4 3 6—4 6—410/| Sheep 
Pork .. 3 4—4 4—410 .... 4 4-4 8—5 O | Calves. 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0O—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O O| Pigs... 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets......+++++0++++ 2208, to 273s. |Dowu and balt-bred Mage por i. wa. has 
Choice ditto .. — 400 | Wether and Ewe.......+0.eeee* 
Sussex ditto — 240 | Leicester Hogge t and Wether,. 
Parnham ditto........... coce O — @ Skin Combing WPPTTTT TTT Tt 
HAY ‘AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) ) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good ....eceeceesee- 1056. tO D128. seseveseesee 1105. to 1126. ..seecereee 908. toll 
Inferior. . . e — 90 
NOW wees —-°0 
Clover .....csee0e —126 
— 42 





Wheat Straw . 





GROCERIES. 









OILS, COALS, CANDLES. od. 

Rape Of) ...cecceeeseeespereowt. £2 0 0 bea, Sousheng, San per Ib. . 04. pos 28. w 

Refined ., seccccseccee 2 1 6} seeeees 5 ; H 
Linseed Oil ° cocccccoscce 3 DO 8 4 woty 

Linseed Oil-Cake ......- «per 1000 13 10 0} Duty is. 104. pore. oa 

Candles, per dozen ......75. 04. to 7s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (im bond) per cwt. 64s. to ae, 83. 
Moulds, per dozen ....0s. Oa. to 7. ~ } Good Ord —_ — 
Coals, = slageapanatiaatesataatias 9 | Sugar, Muscov s. On. 

Teed see ne rrsssceeeececcccece 248. 6d. | West india Molasses ....+ 17+. 64. to 18.6% 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrrep Wican 

MonpaY, Novempen 2lst, and during the Week, will be re- 
d the Original Drama, in Three Acts, called PLOT AND 
SION. Principal charac ters, Messrs. F. Kobson, Emery, 
Sosiie, Cooper, White, and A. Wigan; Mi-s E. Turner, and 
Mrs. Stirling. After which, the introductory Extravaganza 
called pg AT THE OL YMPIC; in which will appear 
. A. Wigan, Emery, F Robson, Co or, and Galli; 
mes Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly Turner, Wynd 
ham, and A. Wigan. To conclude with }HE WANDERING 
MINSTREL. Jem Baggs, Mr F. Robson Box office open 
from . oy 4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 7. 


















Stalls \ ; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, ls. 

] UI NGARIAN PROMENADE CON- 
CERTS at the ROYAL MARIONETTE THEATRE, 

Adclaide Street, West Strand, Every Evening, at Bight ; 


introducing the performance of KALOYDY's HUNGARL: AN 
BAND. ghtly Change of Programme. Brilliant success of 
the New Selection from Der Freyschutz, by the Brothers 
D:stin and the Hungarian Band. The Malia Quadrilie every 
evening. Reéngagement of Miss Julia Warman, the cele 
brated Pianiste. Vocalists: Mrs. Theodore Distin, Miss Jo 
sephine Braun, Mr. W. Distin, Mr. T. Distin, and Mr. H. 
Distin. Dress Stalls, 2s.6d. Lower Stalls, Is. 6d. Balconies, 
ls. Private Boxes, /. Is. Box- office open daily, from 11 to 
5. Private Boxes ‘and Dress Stalls may also be secured at 
Mitchell's, Andrews’s, and Sams's Libraries. Afternoon Per 
formance on Wednesday and Saturday. at 3 o'clock 

OF 


p* ALTSCHUL, PROFESSOR _ 
the GERMAN FRENCH LAN 


E A? ITALIAN, and 
GUAGES and LITERATURE, Member of the Philological 
Society of London, Examiner to the Royal College of Precep- 
tors, HAS REMOVED to No. 2, Chandos Strect, Cavendish 
Square. Pupils have the option of studying two languages, 








in the same lesson or in alternate lessons, at their own, or at | 


the Doctor's residence. 


I FANWELL COLLEGE AND 


PARATORY 8¢ “hg 
The Term divides this day. 

“Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sus 
taining the high character it has acquired as a Military in 
stitution. Nor is it merely in the Military department that 
the method of instruction has proved efficacious—we find that 
former pupils of Hanwell College have been either high 
wranglers or first-class men of our Universities during the 
present year." — United Service Gazette, August 1853. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Principal, 
the Rev. Dr. Ementron, Hanwell, Midvlesex. 


YHESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAIL- 
/ WAY.—COMMUNICATION between ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD, 








> PRE- 








Notice is Hereby Given, that on and after the Ist Decem- 
ber 1853, the Through Booking Arrangements for Passengers 
will be confined exclusively to the EXPRESS VESSELS of 
the CHESTER and HOLYHEAD COMPANY, which leave 
Kingstown at 9 a.m. and Holyhead at 5.30 p 

By order, J. O. BINGER 

General Manager's Office, Chester, 24th cates 1853. 


RIZE CATTLE SHOW OF THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of PRIZE CATTLE, SEEDS, ROOTS, IMPLEMENTS, & 
commences on Turspay Moanino and closes on Faipay Even- 
ino, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Decemprn, Bazaar, King Street 








and Baker Street. Open from daylight till nine in the even- | 


ing. Admittance 1s. 


r > 
RIEN AL HOTEL, 
Vere Street, Bond Street, London. 

To Country Gentlemen—The annual meeting of the Cattle 
Show of England being about to commence, the Proprietor 
of the above hotel would very respectfully beg to bri this 
house under the notice of the above ; he would also allude to 
the great advantage it presents to such a class, in conse- 
quence of its very close proximity to the spot where the 
Show is held, also the peculiarity of its possessing all the 
accommodation of a first-class hotel, with all the facilities of 
aclub. Gentlemen can here have the use of a spacious coffee- 
room and the finest cigur-divan in London, withont neces- 
sarily being in the house ; and dinners, suppers, &c. are pro 
vided upon the shortest notice, and the prices are regulated 
upon a proper scale of fairness to the patrons of this esta 
Ddlishment. 
being favoured on the ensuing occasion with the patronage 
of country gentlemen, which he is sure would be repe ated. 


YEW ZEALAND.—FREDERICK 
YOUNG and CO.'S Line, under engagement to leave the 
Docks on the 20th December, calling at Plymouth to embark 
‘assengers for Auckland, Wellington, aud Canterbury, the 
fine new Clipper-built Ship, BALNAGUITH, belonging to 
Messrs. Dunsarn and Sons,) Al, 13 years, 900 Tons. A. 
Sxrrn, H.E.1.C.8. Commander This ship is expected to make 
the passage in 80 days; and will be provided mn every rc 
spect on a most liberal scale. An experienced surgeon will 
. For further information apply to Frevenicx 
— and Co. 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, or 74, Cornhill, 
ion. 

















ONTRACT FOR COOPERS’ FLAGS 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 8th November 1553. 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Leland, 
do hereby give notice, that on Tuwunspay, the 2ith Insrant 
atone o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such perse 
as may be willing to Contract for supplying and de live ring 
into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, 

250 BOLTS OF COOPERS’ FLAGS. 
Half to be delivered in a month, and the remainder ina month 
‘wards, or earlier if preferred by the party tendering. 

me tender will be received for a less quantity than 100 
Bolts, and samples (nc; less than 1 Bolt) must be produced by 
the parties tendering. 

The samples produced by persons whose tenders are not a 
cepted are requested to be taken away by them immediately 
after the contract has been decided 

conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
attention is called, may be scen at the said office. No tender 
Will be received after one o'clock on the day of treaty, nor 
any noticed unless the party attends, or an agent for him duly 
authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender 
nd Coopers’ Flags,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 

ace. 


Suk WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN 
FECTING FLUID.—The best concentrated “ CHLO- 
RIDE of ZINC.”"—Great Reduction of Price !—The merits 
ef this Fluid, invenced by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.K.S. &e. 
© the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &c. ; 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal 
Matter fiom putrescence ; the purification of bilge water, 
Cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
to the public as to render comment unnect ssary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping "Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at Is. 3d. ; 
in Half. Pints at 9d. ; and in bulk at 6s. per Gallun. Caution.— 
Beware of imitations. —The only genuine Disinfe ting Fluid is 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “ Sir Wm. Bur- 
nett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous 
monials of the highest order, and instructions for its use. 




















The Proprietor would only express the hope of 
' 





a a . . +17 » . ° 
BY NK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVE STING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest p:yable in January 
and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
__Prospe ctuses free on application 


“CHILLES 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


P . COMPANY, 25, Cannon Street, City.—The advantages 
offered by this Society are Security, Economy, and lower 
rates of Premium than most other offices. 

No charge is made fur Policy Stamps or Medical Fees. 
Policies indisputable. 

uns granted to Policy-holders. 

For the convenience of the working classes, Policies are is- 
sued as low as 20/. at the same rates of premium as larger 
Policies. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
Plication to HUGH B. TAP LIN, Secretary. — 


INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CHARTER AND SPECIAL 
T 


ACT OF PARLIAMEN 
TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
{, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY 


a COMPANY 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUAL BONUS 
Policies effected before the 31st of DECEMBER NEXT will 
share in the Protitsof SIX YEARS at the 8 ENNIAL 
DIVISION in 1858; and in the event of becoming Claims 
earlier, are guaranteed ina PROSPECTIVE BONUS of ONE 
per CENT on the Sum Insured for each Premium paid 
SPECIMEN OF THE BONUSES ADDED TO 
POLICIES TO 1851 















Date of Sum 
Policy. Insured. Honuses. Amount 
£ S a4 > & & 
1825 5000 ..... 19:6 2 4 24 
1825 2000 ..... 770 9 9 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 2 4 





AND 
TAX.—Puolicies are now issued by this Office Free of Charge 


EXE MPT ION FROM STAMP. DUTY INCOME- 
for Stamp-duty; and by the Act 16 and 17 Vic. c. xxxiv. An 
nual Premiums securing Life Assurances or Deferred An- 
nuities, effected by any pers » on his own life or on the life 
of his wife, are exempted from Income-tax. 

Prospectuses, with Tabks of Kates, and full particulars, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, 
London, or from any of the Agents of the Compan 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Se corctary. 

4, New Bank Buildings. 


QOLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
Wo ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
2, Chancery Lane, London 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 
Turis SocieTy PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 
The security of a subseribed Capital of ONE MILLION 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non- Participating Premiuias. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium at their option 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 
account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY and INDISPUTA 
BLE, except in case of fraud 

At the General Meeting, on a the 3ist of May last,a BONUS 
was declared of nearly Two ren Cewr per annum on the 
amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share “g the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Tuvrspays, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society , where prospec- 
tuses and all other requisite information can be obtained 

CH ARLE 8 JOHN G ILL, Secretary. 


K° ON (OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 80- 
4 CLETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Mackfriars. Established 
eenonead by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.?. 
Henry Barnett, Esq John Mendham, Esq 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors 
Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq 
Physician 
John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. P.R.8. 27, 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 54, Green Street, 
srosvenor Square. 
Soliciter—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 
The advantages offered by this Society are— Economy com 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance Society 
The WHOLE OF THE PROPITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim acerue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits 
The Bonus declared in 1549, 
profits,) upon the Mutual Principle, 
the Premiums received 
Number of Policies in force, 6400 
The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,225,000/ 
wards of 200,0001. per annum 
No charge or Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo- 
manry or Militia Corps. 
The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assured— 














1823 


Edward Charrington, Esq 
Francis Dumergue, Esq 


Strand 











arising from the whole of the 
averaged 62) per cent on 






Income up 








the 


by 
Also a Contin 





1852.) 7853.) 1852.) 1853 
| | | £ | &£; &€) £)8@ 
1260 260 108 } 50 | 63 (l4l- | 1431 
| 1205 205 110 48 | 60 (1363! 1375 
140 | 140 118 45 | 57 «+(|1303 | 1316 
! #0 i 45 6 0} 1030 | 30) _}29 4 5 ‘1200 i210! 


The next division of Profits will be made in March 1854. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Bec. 


| INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seck, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250, 0001. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into M shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upen the paid-up capital is 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 16 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HUDSON, Secretary. 





REXt GUARANTEE SOCIETY.— 


omen Y= the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 110. 
Capital, 100,000! harlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. 
Established 1850. 
Trustees. 
T. Brassey, Esq. 56, Lowndes Square. 
J. Hu. Lioyd, Esq. 1, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
w.s Hodgkinson, Esq. 50, Upper Thames Street. 
C. W. Johnson, Esq. F.R.8. Gray's lan and Croydon. 
James Ridgway , Esq. 169, Piccadilly. 
Threctors 


Lemuel Brockelbank, Esq. M.A. Blackheath, Kent. 
Edward Conder, Esq. 78, Upper Thames Street. 

W.8. Hodgkinson, Esq. 50, Upper Thames Street. 

C. W. Johnson, Esq. F.R.S. Gray's lon and Croydon. 
Henry J. Maxwell, Esq. 9, Wimpole Street. 

Hon. W. Napier,1, Lower Belgrave Street, Eaton Square. 
James Ridgway, Esq. 169, Piccadilly. 

Frederick Twynam, Esq. Bishopstoke, Hants. 
Birmingham Branch, 4, Newall Street. 
Manager—C. W. Elkington, Esq. 

Owners of property, trustees, and others, ean have policies 
of assurance granted them for securing the punctual payment 
of their rents and incomes on a day certain, whether the 
| same shall then have been collected or not; er a certain in- 
come from property fora fixed period, whether wholly oc- 
cupied or not. 

The Policies of Assurance granted by this Society secure : 

To lanalords and trustees the payment, on a day certain, of 
rent so long as the property remains occupied ; 

Or a certain income from property, the management of the 
same being placed in the hands of the Society ; 

To the clergy or to lay impropriators, the receipt, on a day 
certain, of the amount of their tithe rent-charge , 

To mortgagees and mortgagors the punctual rece ipt of theix 
interest and surplus income. 

The Society also undertakes the collection of rents, at a 
moderate percentage, without guarantee, paying over im- 
mediately the amounts collected ; and will, in all cases, for 
the convenience of landlords, trustees, mortgagees, and 
others, undertake the entire management of property, keep- 
ing down all outgoings, superintending the necessary repairs, 
and reletting. 

No charge for policies or preliminary expenses of any kind. 

Forms of proposals, and other particulars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application at the Society's Offices, 3, 
Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. 

JNO LYON, , See. 


XOCIETY FOR THE ~ DISCHARGE 

AND RELIBF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALBS, Esta- 
blished 1772. a The Bar! ee: 


Vwce-President— Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditor—Capel Cure, ‘Esq. 


At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wap- 
wespay the 2d day of Novempen 1853, the cases of 15 Petition- 
ers were considered, of which 13 were approved, | rejected, 
and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of Ocrosea, 24 debtors 
of whom 17 had wives and 41 children, have been discha 
from the prisons of E: and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 317/. 8s. 2¢.; and the following 

Bencfaction received since the last Report— 
J. W. Williamson, Bag... 5.0.0 ccsseeeceeecereee ede £2 2 8 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Req. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Mesars. Cocks, Drummonds, HM , dioares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in overy month. J0SRPS | LUNN, Sec. 


SE {WING-MACHINES. ES.—The LANCA- 

SHIRE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY are now 
supplying Stitching-Machines, by means of which an entire 
Suit of Clothes (except buttons and button-hales) may be 
made in six hours, or a yard of Seaming done per minute. 
Equally applicable to Corsets, Sacks, Bags, Tents, Sail-cloths, 
Boots, Shoes, Carpets, &c. The price of the Machine is 30! 
and it may be seen in operation at either of the Company's 
Dépéts, viz. 

No. 35, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER ; 

No. 2, LAWRENCE LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON ; 

= ROYAL EXCHANGE SQL ARE, GLASGOW 

, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 

aie at the Paletot Warerooms of Messrs. H. J. and D. NI- 
COLL, Regent Street, London, who are authorized w supply 
the Machine upon the same terms as the Company. 

N.B.—Whereas several attempts have been made to evade 
or infringe upon the Company's Patents, which were granted 
to E. J. HUGHES, Req. of Manchester, August 10, 1552, and 
are now the prope ‘rty of the “ Lancashire ay -Maching 
Company,” the public is hereby « dd agains 
or using the sald machines exce pt from parties duly authorized 
to sell the sam 

CHARL ES T. JUDKINS, Agent for the Company. 


. TPN . ~ 
YHOLERA PREVENTIVE.—SIR 
JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The preva- 
lence of this fatal epidemic renders the following communica- 
tion of the greatest importance at this critical period, it being 
from one of the most eminent medical men in Scotland, al- 
luding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the british am bassa- 
dor at Constantinople, to his brother the Bishep of Derry—who 
states that “ to his own knowledge, dissolved anes proved 
to be a certain cure for Cholera, both at Paris and Germany ; 
and, if taken in time, the cure is generally effected before itis 
possible to procure a physician—that is, in less than an hour.’ 
Lory Ponsonsy's Lerren. 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1849. 
I think it a solemn duty to confirm this nobleman’s letter. 
I found Sir James Murray’s Fluid Campbor by far the most 
effectual preparation, a wine-glassfull every five minus 
produced warmth, perspiration, and a mapifest decrease 
sickness and of cramps, with rapid revival of spirits and cir- 
culation. As a preventive [have supplied this Fluid very 
extensively to the poor—and with marked advantages in re- 
storing and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, ee 
sential guards against Cholera. 
1 am, sir, your obedient servant, J.T. Duxcas, MD. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from 
the sole consignee, Mr. W LEI AM oe ~ vo Sueet, 
and all and retal gists and 


























medical agents throughout (he Briush — vy ay ae ie. 
2s. 4s. and Ss. each , with directions feruse. Also, Sir JAMBS 
MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles, ‘at Le. 20. 6d. 
Bs. 6d. 58. 6d. Lis. and 2ls.each, The ACIDULATED SYRUP, 
in Bottles, 2s. eack. 
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ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT STREET. ? 


N —In England, or from France and Germany, the best 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 
for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel- 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT TWO 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 
their recognized Agents, but in London, ONLY at 22, CORN - 
HILL, and the Principal Dépét in the centre of REGENT 
STREET, viz. Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120. 


HE BEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


COLDS and RHEUMATISM are damp seats, and the 
free use of black, slimy-looking garments, as uncomfortable 
as they are unsightly, and which are warranted to keep wa 
ter out, but not to prevent their wearers becoming saturated 
with perspiration. Fortunately, as Waterproofs are neces 

sary for this climate, this unhealthy clothing is now rendered 
altogether unnecessary, as Messrs. NICOLL guarantee a dry 
seat with all their Patent Rough Travelling Coats, by means 
ofan Air Cushion completely concealed in the skirt. 

PALETOTS and other Over-coats present their usual 
gentlemanly appearance, and will also turn off any amount 
of native drizzle or foreign torrent, and yet the material is 
sufficiently porous as to permit the emission of light evapo 
ration, which may be readily pere eived by breathing through 
the same to the surface of a mirror, and at the same time its 
powers to resist any body of water by a cup or a pail ul being 
poured over any part of the garment, 

PALETOTS are Two and Three Guineas each, and HUNT- 
ING COATS, CAPES, WRAPPERS, &c 
colour and good quality of cloth, may be had in London only 
of the Patentees, H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent Street ; and 22, Cornhill, 


BERDOE'S WINTER OVER-COATS 


and CAPES.—One of the largest Stocks in London, of 
superior garments, at reduced charges, all possessing 














the dis 
tinguishing important advantage of resisting any amount of 
rain without confining perspiration (the fatal objection to all 
other waterproof) ; ake of Shooting-jackets, Capes, Mantles, 
&e. for Ladies. The well-known Ve ntilating Ww aterproot 


/ GALE 
GAl 


| a work of rare 
| ing also 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Tau r preg 
by AUCTION of ROBERTS'S 
“HOLY LAND.” 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to announce that they 
have rece ived instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, London, on the loth of Decemnpr, 
and following evening, the entire remaining copies of 
“ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, 
IDUMEA, and ARABIA.” The Work is complete in Forty 





Parts, and was published by Mr. Alderman MOON (who 
has retired from business) at Forty-one Guineas, under 
which price it has never yet been sold IRAWINGS 








"he 
were made on the spot by DAVID ROKER R.A. ¢ 
by 


3, I 
have been executed in the first style of Lithography 





M. LOUIS HAGHE. They are accompanied by HISTORI- 
CAL and DESCRIPTIVE Letterpress, written by the Rev 
Dr. CROLY. The Artist, whose fame has mainly resulted 


from pictures of this class, entered into the work with a deep 
and earnest love of his great theme The subjects embrace 
every variety. Among the 2 0 Prints of which the Work is 
composed, are found Views of JERUSALEM, the HOLY SE- 
PULCHRE, the MOUNT of OLIVES, BETHLEHEM, the 
SEA of TIBERIAS, LEBANON, TYRE, and other places of 
interest in the HOLY LAND, of the RUINS of PETRA, 
MOUNT SINAT, &. in TDUMEA ; andin EGYPT and Nt 

BIA, the reader is presented with the most faithful illustra 

tions of their celebrated antiquities. The entire series form 
attraction, not only in point Of art, but afford 

a rich fund of enjoyment and instruction to all who 
regard those spots as hallowed with the scenes and recollec- 


| tions of the past. The Artist has depicted the “ Bast" as it 
is Today These countries are becoming anew the centre of 
k uropean interest and anxiety, from the position of the 


Light Overcoat, {the Pallium, has long been reputed one of | 


the most wena al and valuable garments ever invented. 
Price 45s. W. Brapor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Corn- 
hill ; and a"... else. 


SON’S EIDER DOWN 


I varieties ; the Bordered 


EAL AND 
Quilt, The Bordered Quilt 


QUILTS are made in three 
the Plain Quilt, and the Duvet. 

is in the usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most elegant and 
luxurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful 
as an extra covering on the bed, or as a wrapper in the car- 
riage or on the coach. The Duvet isa loose case, filled with 
Rider Down, as in general use on the Continent. Lists of 
Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to Heat 
and Son's Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenbam © ourt Road. 


7 
ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ 
stock of MERINO and LAMBS'-WOOL VESTS, DRES 8, 
DRAWERS, and every article of under- clothing for 
and Children, is the largest in the kingdom, and comauleen 
many articles for invalids and others not generally known ; 
also lambs’-wool stockings and socks, white, brown, and 
heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch-made hosiery. Orders from any 
rt of the country om} tly and carefully executed. Atex. 
RUICKSHANK and Son anufacturers of Hosiery, 57, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from ‘ilies who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of th Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazeney’ 
on the back) in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecumar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

> EL Ts] T » » T 

INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
—_ for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
tion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 

Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


TKINSON and BARKER’S ROYAL 
INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your 
druggist's, and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
medicine in the world for infants and young children, for the 
prevention and cure of those disorders incident to infants; 
affordi»g instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections 
of the bowels, difficult teething, &. &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial 
—no stupefactive deadly narcotic—buta veritable preserva 
tive of infants. Mothers would act wisely in always keeping 
it in the nursery. Prepared only by Rosert Banker, Bow- 
dou, near Manchester, (Chemist to her Most 
Queen Victoria, in bottles, at ls. lid 2s. 9d. . 
CAUTION.—Obdserve the names of “ Atkinson and Barker , 
on the Government stamp. 


y + 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 
—Places in gardens converted into comfortable Water 

closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, 

with its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of 
cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 

Price UW. Patent Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Chamber 

Commodes, NU. 4s. 2. 6s. and 3/.; also, Improved Portable 

Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 

Prospectus, with Engravings, forwarded by enclosing two 

stamps.—At Frre and Co.'s, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden. 





























- Ferty Y years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which Ihad suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.""—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 











all climates, and with full instructions—llb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs. 
4s. 6d.; 5ibs. 11s. ; 12Ibs. 22s.; super-refined, 5! s. ; 101bs, 
33s. The 10Ibs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Barry pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent 


Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Street , 5, Eccles Street , Pimlico. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


infallible remedies for Bad Legs.—Mrs. Farrar, re aang 
at Chell, near Tunstall, suffered for years with such bad leg 
that the most eminent surgeons were baffled, and ultimate iy 
they gave upher case as completely hopeless. While in this 
state, she was recommended to give Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills a trial; after using them a few weeks, she felt much 
better, and in two months these remedies completely cured 
her. Her health is thoroughly improved, and her legs have 
not even a single sear: indeed, the cure is so extraordinary 
and unexpected, that her friends considered it almost miracu- 
lous. Sold by all Druggists. and at Professor Hottoway's Es- 
tablishment, 244, Strand, London. 








* Eastern Question,” and the Work about to be offered for 
sale comprises undoubtedly the best, and, inde the only, 
complete series of pictorial illustrations relating to those lo- 
calities which have ever been the subjects of dispute, and 
even now threaten to be the seat of war 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg also to call PARTICU 
LAR ATTENTION to the circumstance, that the copies 
which will be included in the forthcoming Sale, will be the 
LAST that can ever be obtained, as the DRAWINGS from 
which the impressions have been taken will all be rrracep 
FROM THE sToNES in the Rooms, and during the Progress of the 
Sale, thereby furnishing the only sure guarantee that no in- 
ferior impressions can ever be issued, and securing to pur 
chasers at the Sale the rarity and enhanced value of the pre- 
sent copies. It is also further announced, that an entire SET 
of this beautiful work is now on view at the Offices of Messrs. 
Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, te Street, 
Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London ; and that a Descriptive List of 
the Plates (which will give Free Admission to visitors) may be 
obtained of Sourneare and Barneit,at their Temporary Auc 
tion Rooms, 393, Strand, London, who will be happy to fur- 
nish any further information that may be required. In con- 
clusion, Sourneate and Barrer feel duty to urge their 
friends and the public not to lose the present and ONLY op 
portunity of obtaining the above important and interesting 
work at a reduced price. ulogues of the Sale (when ready) 
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will be forwarded by post, on the receipt of Six Postage- 
stamps ss Canaan. 
)EN D E RS “STOV ES, and FIRE- 


F 


TRONS. —Suyere of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, R ANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONG y, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 


















two sets of bars, 2/. l4s. to Sl. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 121. 12s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders complete, with standards, fr 7s. to 31.; Steel Fenders 


from 21. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
20. 15s. to Tl. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 1s, 9d. the set to dl. 4s. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 


clusively for cash, 

. a Pl , 
[pst -COVERS and HOT- WATER 

DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
the set of six, Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six; ele 
gant modern patterns, 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6d. 
the set ; Sheftield-plated, 10/. to 16l. 10s. the set; Block Tin 
Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, to 19s.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s.; Sheffield -plated, full size, 97. 10s. 


ry 

YAS CHANDELIERS AND 
W BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as ave some 
designed expressly for him; th re now ON SHOW i P 
of his TEN LARC ROOM nd present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 


S 









13s. 


















12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 

[ AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—tThe Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort 

ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUN ther 


ud 

LAMPS, CAMPHINE, AR JAND, SOLAR, and MODI RA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormeolu, Bohemian, 
or papier maiché, is at WM. 8S. BURTON’s, 
arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selecte 

PALMER'S CANDLES, 8jd. a pound. a aaa Patent 
Candles, all marked “‘ Palmer.” d. 
Single or double wicks .... eee 














ee 0 st per pound 










Mid. size, 3 wicks 0 - 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wic icks eT 0 * si 
English Patent Camphine 6 0 per gallon 
Best Colza Oil 40 





WILLIAM BUR A: LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communic ating,) e xclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of G NER. AU FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (includin g Cutle ry, el Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Ware *s, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 
tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STRE corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STRE ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
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~ Just published, Sve. 5s. ; post-free, 6s, 


‘TRICTURE OF THE URETHRA; its 

. Complications and Effects. With Practical Ob- 
servations on its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; 
and on a Safe and Efficient Mode of Treating its more 
Intractable Forms: with Cases. By Rovert Wank, 
F.R.C.P. Senior Surgeon to the Westminster Dispen- 
sary. 
Mr. Wade is well known to have paid great atten- 
tion tothe subject of stricture, and is deserv vedly looked 
upon as an authority on this matter.’ "—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

** The whole volume is full of practical and important 
information.”~-Ranxine’s Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences. 

London : 





Joun CuvrcuiL1, Princes Street, Soho. 
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(Saturday; 


NO THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


MUSIC BOUND for Two-ann-Stxrench, and 
Turer-anxo-Stxrence per Volume. 
Spee ime ns t , be seen at § St. 3 Martin's 's Lane, Trafalgar Sq 


1)*. LA RUE and Co.'s IN DELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1854, with Electro-Giit 
Pencils, printed on a newly patented Mets uilic Paper, are now 
ready, and can be he ad from all respectable Stationers. — 
1D” LA RUE and Co.’s improved _ PA- 
TENT PLAYING CARDS, the new patterns for the 


season are now ready. 


1®, LA RUE and Co.’s PATE} 


KION INKSTAND possesses great 
others, from the extreme simplicity of the arrangement, by 
which a regulated dip of clean ink is secured 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AIL the 

best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 

MU DIE’S SELPCT LIBRARY by every subscriber of One 

Guinea per annum, and by all first-class country subscribers 

of Two Guineas and upwards, For Prospectuses, apply to 
wanno Mooi, 510, New Oxford Street. 


. r ah ; — 
READY, GRATIS, AND POST- 
4 FPREE.—A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW WORKKs, 
and New Editions, recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Also a List of Works withdrawn from circulation 
and offered to the Librarians ef Literary 
others at greatly reduced prices for cash. Cartes Eowano 
Mvoie, 510, New Oxford Street. 
’ Tor TD ’ 

LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
i LOGUF, containing size, price, and description of up- 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travellin. 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-des ‘s, 
Dressing-cases, and other trave lling re quisites, forwarded on 
receipt of two stamps. Messrs, Alien’s registered Despatch- 
box and Writing- desk, their Travelling-b: with the opening 

















NT AL. 


advantages over 


TOW 


Institutions and 














as Jarge as the bag,) and the new Portmanteau containing four 
compartment re the best articles of the kind ever produc 
—J. W. and T. Arres,18 and 22, Strand. 

( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 


LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice dishes, ive 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, &c. Furnishing orders in 
glass executedwith despatch. F. and C. Osuer, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, ry, Bros id St., Birmingham. Established 1807 
r 
QU PERB NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
K 
his establishment wili prove 


MACHE, at Mechi's, 4, Leadenhall Street.—A visit to 
another such stock of cleganc 


that there is not in London 

s. They consist of Tables, 
Envelope-cases, Netting-boxes, Companio' abinets, Jewel- 
cases, Work-boxes, Dressing-cases, Tea-caddies, Hand and 
Pole Screens, Card-racks, Table inksts ands, Regency Writing- 
desks, Portfolios, laying cards, ard Visiting Card-cases, car 
and Bottle Cases, Note and Cake Baskets, Needle-cases, in 
Pearl and Tortoiseshell, Silver and Gold Pencil-cases, Pen 
holders, and other articles suitable for presents, Inventor of 
the Patent Castellated Tooth-brush 


| ONDON QUARTERLY ~ REVIE W. 
4—ADVERTISEMENTS for the December Num- 
ber require to be sent by the 23d Instant, and BILLS 
by the 25th Insrant; either to the Publishers, Messrs, 
Parrriver, Oakey, and Co. Paternoster Row, or 
Messrs. Netson, General Advertising Agents, No. 35, 
Ludgs ate Hill, L ondon. 


Wi TE COOPER, Esq.—A | —A POR- 
TRAIT and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of this 
distinguished Ophthalmic Surgeon appears in the Cur- 
rent Number of the MEDICAL CIRCULAR; with 
many other articles of interest. Price 3d.; or sent on 
receipt of four postage-stamps. The Trade supplied 
by Gitnert and Co. Paternoster Row.—Office, 128, 
Strand. 


T "2 EDINBURGH GUARDIAN, 

Published every SATURDAY MORNING is 
a first-class Weekly Newspaper, like the London “ Ex- 
aminer,” ‘* Spectator,” and ‘ Leader,” mainly dis- 
tinguished by original articles on Politics, Literature, 
and Art ; but combining with these the fullest digest of 
social, commercial, and general News. 

Terms of Subscription— Ten Shillings 
Months. Payable in advance. 

Rate of Advertising Charges—Threepence per Line. 
Money- -orde ors payable to ALEXANDER MACKAY. 

Office, 279, High Street, in front of Royal Exchange. 


‘Just published, price 4s. 6d. post 8vo. 216 pp. with 
seven Illustrations, 


} HUMAN HAIR, Popularly and 
Physiologically 



































for Six 








Considered, with special refer- 
ence toits Prese rvation, Improx ement, and Adorn- 
ment, and the various modes of its Decoration in all 
countries. By ALExANDER RowLanp. 

London: Pirer, Brorurrs, and 
Row ; and all J Booksellers. 


Co. Paternoster 


: Nineteenth Edition, in 8vo, I4s. = 
Be wixp: » PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIND; with a Portrait, and Memoir by the late 
Rev. Dr. Wetsu. 
BROWN’S 'p HILOSOPHY. New Library Edition, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Memoir, price U. 16s. 











** An inestimable book. Dr. Pare. 
BROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS; with Preface, 
by ov, Cuacmers. Post 8vo. 6s, 


- Bu ACK, Edinburgh ; ; Lonoman & Co. London. 





“In a thie k and closely- ~printe d volume, price 16s. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
HE WEALTIL OF NATIONS. By 

Apa Ssntn, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, 
Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations, by J. R. M‘CuL- 
Locn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Mone- 
tary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation 
Laws, our Colonial Policy, &c. oe 

T he Index extends to 50 ¢ losely-printed pages, afford- 
ing facilities in the consultation of the work w hich no 
ther edition possesse s to nearly so great an exte at. 

* Adam Smith's errors, when he fell into any, 
corrected; most of the improvements made in 
science since his time are recorded; and the work is 
not only adapted to our age, but isa history of past 
aberrations, and of the progress towards truth. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to 
make any work he publishes require any other notice 
or recommendation than such a brief description 2s we 
have now given of the contents of this.” Economist. 


A. & C. BLack Edinburgh Loneman & Co. London, 
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November 19, 1853.] 


P OEMS. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


London: Joux Cuarman, 142, Strand. 





Just published, 


Just published, 3 
FEW WORDS TO THE JEWS 
By One of Themselves. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 








Just publish red 
DHRENOLOGY, PSYC HOL OGY, and 
PNEU MATOLOGY. 

By an Introvisor. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 
_ London: Jouy Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


This day is published, 
HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. 
Freely Translated and Condensed by Harriet 
MARTINEAU. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
London: Jouy Cu APMAN, 142, Stra and, 


Just published, | 8vo. Is. 6d. 
HE DECIMAL COINAGE. A Letter 
to the Rt. Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
advocatin , as apre liminary step, the Issue of a Five- 
Farthing Piece. By A. MiILwarp, Esq. 
London: Grorce Bet, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 1s. foolse ap, boards, 
HE WARRIORS OF OUR WOODEN 
WALLS, AND THEIR VICTORIES. By J. 
Beapsnawe WALKER. 
London: Ay.orr and Co. 8, Paternoster Row ; and all 
Booksellers. 


is day is sublishe: 1, price 6d 
OPERY DESTRUCTIVE of CIVIL 
and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, proved Histori- 
cally. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church, Chel- 
tenham, 5th Nov. 1853. By Rev. F. Ciosr, A.M 
Harcuann, and Ilamitrox, London. 








Just published, Part II. with Maps, price is. 6d. 


HE REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDE- 

MIC DISEASES; or the Influence of Volcanic 

Action in the Production of General Pestilences. By 
Joun Parkin, M.D. Part I. still on sale, price 5s. 
London: THom AS Harenann, 187, Pice adilly. 





On » Friday ne: next will be publis hed, in post 8vo. with 4 
Coloured Plates, 98 td. 
BANSLES in SEARCH of SPORT in 

GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, and RUSSIA. 
By the Hon. Frnpinanp Sr. Jonny. 
London: Lonomay, Brows, Greex, and Lonamans 


Price 2s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
NITARY ECONOMY: its Principles 
and Practice ; and its Moral Influence on the Pro- 
gress of Civilization. 
W. and R. Cuamnens, 3, Bride Court Passage, Fleet 
Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinbur gh; ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE GOLD-ROCKS of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN and IRELAND, and aGENERAL OUT- 
LINE of the GOLD-REGIONS of the WHOLE 
WORLD; with a Treatise on the Geology of Gold. 
By Joun © ALvert, of Australia, a ral Surveyor. 
__ London: CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 3d. stamped, No. 2 2 of 
HE ADVOCATE OF NATIONAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Contents: Mr. Cobden’s Evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee—Statistical Fallacies further 
Exposed —Progress of the Public School System in the 
United States 

London: W. and F. G. Casu, 
Without; and may be ordered « 








, Bishopsgate Street 
any Bookseller. 
On ‘Wednesday, the 30th inst. in 16mo. price ls. 
HE ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN 
PARIS; or a Peep at the World from a Garret; 
being the Journal of a Happy Man. From the Frene h 
of Emile Souvestre. Forming Part 51 of ** The Tra- 
veller’s Library.” 
The 50th Part, price 1s. 
The LOVE STORY from Southey’s ‘* Doctor.’ 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lone MANS. 


MR. “ee Ric ND KING'S COLLEGE, 
day, pric e One Shilling, 
HE WORD “ETERNAL” and_ the 
PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED: a Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Principal of King’s College. By F. D. Mavnicr, Chap- 
lain of Lincoln's Inn. 
Cambridge : Macmin.aNn and Co.; London: Groror 
Beu.,, L, 186, Fleet’Street ; Oxford: J. H. PARKER. 








‘ifth Thousand, ls.; by post, ls. 6d. 

HE. RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851; with a De- 
‘ription of the Machinery and Processes employed to 
obtain the Returns, also an Appendix of Tables of Re- 
ference. By Epwarp Cursuine, Fellow of the Sta- 
Ustieal Soc riety, and one of the Secretaries of the Sta- 
tistical Section of the British Association. 

London: Jonx W. Parken & Son, 445, West Strand. 

*e* May be had through any Bo »kseller. 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE C AM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
This day, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


(,RoTIUs DE JURE BELLI ET 
¥ PACTS ; ac companied by an Abridged Translation 
ofthe Text. By W. Wuewett, D.D. Master of Tri- 
nity College, and Professor of Moral P hilosophy in the 


U 
qlee With the Notes of the Author, Barbe yrac, 





Also, 8vo. 14s. 


GROTIUS ON THE RIGHTS OF WAR AND | 


P on 
oe. An Abridged Translation. By Dr. Wue- 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





By ANNA BLACKWELL. | 


| guage.” —Lilerary Ti am es 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Third Edition, feap. 5s. 
MONTH AT CONST ANTINOPLE. 
| J By Acpvert Smirn. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 
Davin Boovr, Fleet Street. 
HEATH'S KEEPSAKE, 
Just ready, elegantly bound, 21s. 
pur KEEPSAKE for 1854. Edited by 
Miss Powrr. With Contributions by the most 
Popular Authors. The Plates engraved under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Frevertcx Hearn. 
Davin Boove, Fleet Street. 
THE HOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Just ready, price 21s.: Coloured Plates, 42s 








HE COURT ALBUM; or Book of 


Beauty for 1854. A Series of Portraits of the 
Female Aristocracy, from Drawings by the best Art- 
ists; with Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 

Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Just published, in crown Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


+ ea LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 


TREE. By Wavrer Savace Lanpor. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of GREEKS 


and ROMANS Arranged Chronologically Crown | 


Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
2. THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 


DOR. In two volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street 


In 4 vols. price 10s, sewed, 12s. cloth boar« is, 


1 IFE and WORKS of BURNS. Edited 
4 by Ropert Coameers. In this Work the life of 
the poet is traced more minutely and with more critical 
accuracy than in any other. The poems and songs are 
arranged in intimate union with the biography, to 
which they afford much illustration, while the biogra- 
phy, on the other hand, lends to them a fresh signiti- 
cancy and effect. 

W.and R. Cuampers, 3, Bride Court Passage, Fleet 
Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinburgh; and 
sold by all Booksellers, 





BLAC KSTONE’ s 8 COMME NT ARIES. 

Just published, . 

pe ACKSTON E'S COMMENTARIES, 

Twenty-third Edition. Incorporating the Altera- 

tion Base to the end of the last Session, 16 and 17 Vic. 
sy James Stewart, Esq. Barrister. 

Also, Fourth Edition, and to be had separately, 

price 20s. cloth, 

The PRINCIPLES of the LAW of REAL and PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY; being the Right of Thin or 
Second Volume of Blackstone. Questions are appended 
to each chapter of the whole volume. 

Stevens and Norros, Be i Y ard. 


OHN DE WYCLIFFE; a Monogr: aph : 


including an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. By 
Ronert Vavuenax, D.D, In small 4to. With En- 


gravings. Price 16s. bound 

** Dr. Vanghan writes with more ease and vigour 
than in his youth; and there are evidences of increased 
scholarship and deeper reflection. We have laid our 
pencil on many a picturesque and curious passage.” 
Atheneum, 

** This volume is the result not only of ¢ pru- 
dence in the selection of materitls, but of 1 — 





search in obtaining them; and it is scarce 
to say that these are presented in a luci( ar etive 
style.” — Scottish Press. 

** A most complete and satisfactory count of the 


life and works of the Reformer, with many interesting 


statements as to the general history and condition of 
England in the fourteenth century We congra- 
tulate the learned author on the completion of a work 


of so much research.” — Literary Gazette 
Seeceys, 54, Fleet Street, and Hanover Street, 
Hanover Square. 


ARNOLD'S NEW ELEME _ ARY ENGLISH 


GRAMMA 
In 12mo. price 3s 
] ENRY’S ENGLISH Gn AMMAR; 
Manual for Beginners. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Kercenever Arnowp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and 


j 


formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
The lessons and exercises in this work are framed 





upon a method adapted to lead beginners by sure an 
easy steps toa correctand intelligent use of the mother- 
tongue. At the same time, the habit of reflecting upon 
the facts, and of analyzing the construction of thei 


own language, will very greatly facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of other languages, either ancient or modern. 
Preface. 

Rivixnctons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An ENGLISH G RAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS ; being a Practi val Introduction to En sh 
Prose Composition, Fifth E 1. 4s. 6d 


2. SPELLING turned I ry MOLOGY 2s. Gd. 
. The PUPIL’S BOOK. 1s. 3d. 


4. LATIN vid ENG mr am -ond Part of ** Spell- 


ing turned Etymology. 
_ Just published, price 10s. bound in cloth, 
()> rHE MANAGEMENT AND DIS- 
ORDERS of INFANCY and ( HILDHOOD. A 
y the Month 
nent of ¢ 


Treatise embracing Management dur 
Nursing, Food, Weaning, Moral ™ anag 
dren; also Directions to Young Moth 
proved Prescriptions for Children’s C 
By T. J. Granuam, M.D. Member of the 
of Surgeons of England. 

London: published by Simpxis, Marsmarr, and C 
Stationers’ Court; and Troc and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

By the same Author, lately published, Eleventh Edi- 
tion, with Additions, price 16s. 

2. MODERN DOMFSTIC MEDICINE. 
A Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Fami- 
lies , and Emigrants. 

* Of all the medical guides that have come 












laints, Xe. 
Royal College 





| to our 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.” 
Banner, Aug. 1853. 

* Invaluable. Unquestionably the best in the lan- 





hands this is by far the best. For fulness and com- | 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
OEMS. By Matruew Arvyoxp, Author 
of ** Poems by A.” A New Edition, greatly al- 
tered: with a Preface. 
*.* More than one-third of the contents of this vo- 
lume consists of Poems now first published. 
London: Lonomay, Browy, Green, and LONGMANS. 








ill be ready on Monday, price Sixpence, 
pe: PR ESENT CRISIS; or the Russo- 
Turkish War, and its Consequences to England 
and the World. By Conrrospy. 
London: Georcrk Rout tence and Co. Farringdon 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 


lume I. is now ready, price 6s. of the 
( {HEAP REISSUE OF EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
In Four Monthly Volumes, price only 6s. each, bound, 
uniform with Pepys’s Diary. 
| Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Hiexry Cotnvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ie HE ROS E 8; a Novel. 
By the Author of “‘ The History of a Flirt,” &c . 
** A novel which cannot fail to charm.” —Obserrer. 
| “One of the most readable tales of the season.” — 

Daily News. 
| “ Acharming tale, to which the reader cannot refuse 
his sympathy.” —John Bull. 

“** The Roses’ displays all the talent which appeared 
in ‘ The Flirt.’ It is a book which no one could lay down 
unfinished.” —Standard. 

* Altogether ‘ The Roses’ is a better novel than any 
that has come before us this season.””"— The Critic. 

Hvuast and Brackert, Publishers, Successors to 
IHlexny Cotaven, 13, Great Marlborough Street 


Second Edition, re vise d. +." ready, in 2 vols. 


with Portrait 
., emaames OF JOHN ABERN NETHY, 
4 F.R.S. 


By Groner Macitwaty, F.R.C.S. 

“An acceptable and entertaining record of one of 
the most remarkable men in the annals of the healing 
art. It cannot fail to be read with deep interest.” 
Literary Gazette. 
oe EST LIFE IN CEYLON 

By W. Kxiourom, M.A. 
2 vols. 21s. 
T" MARVELS OF SCIENCE, AND 
THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT; a 
Popular Manual of the Sciences. 
By 8. W. Fuicom, Esq. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 

Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

| IHlenry Coruure, 13, Great Marlborough Street 


NDEX TO TYTLER’S HISTORY OF 

SCOTLAND. First Edition, in 9 vols. 8vo.; to 

the Second Edition, in 9vols. 12mo.; and to the Third 
Edition, in 7 vols, 8vo. price 5s. 

These Indexes do not refer to Matters only; but 
also to all Names of Persons and Places, occurring in 
the Histor 

and C, Brack, Edinburgh; and Lonomawn and Co, 

London 

Of whom may be had, the Third Edition of the 

History, now reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. 6d. 


DE ~ a AL CURRENCY. 
ready, price ls. 
N EX AMIN ‘ATION of the REPORT 
and Evidence of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on DECIMAL COINAGE, with reference 
to a Simpler, Sounder, and more Comprehensive Mode 
of Proceeding. By Taropore W. Rarasons, Esq. 
** Stare super antiquas vias.” 
James Ripoway, Piccadilly; Detowrox, Liverpool ; 
and all Booksellers. 


ILLUMINATED IN THE MISSAL STYLE 
On Friday next, in square 1$mo. price, in ornamental 
boards, 2ls.; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday, 
1 SERMON on the MOUNT, Printed 

on Silver: with Picture Subjects, numerous Land- 
scape and Illustrative Vignettss, and Illuminated Bor- 
ders in Gold and Colours, executed by M. Lepelle du 
Bois-Gallais, formerly employed by the French Go- 
vernment on the great work of Count Bastard 
London: Loxomayx, Brows, Gaeex, and Loyomays 


TEW BOOKS on Subjects of the Day, 

ls. each, ILLUSTRATED. 

” ‘The COSSACK and the TURK. A Popular Account 
ofthe Present Crisis in the Affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire. By A. J. Jover 

| The CZAR ee the SULTAN; their Private Lives 
and Public Actions. By Apatan Gipson. 

The CHINE SE REVOLUTION. New Edition. 

TABLE-TURNING, = and TABLE-TALKING. 
Twenty-fifth thousand 

SPIRIT-RAPPING in ENGLAND and AMERICA, 

In a few days, 

The KNOUT and the RUSSIANS. Profusely I- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Henry Vizeretty, Gough Square, Fleet Street 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, pri 2s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 
and Improved, of 
\ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
1 DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding thos requent in Warm Climates: with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
1¢ Diseases of Women and Children. By ALexanper 
MACAULAY, M D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary 

** Just such a work as every head ofa family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 

‘If sterling mer itmight be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.”— 
Bath Herald. 

** Caleulated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinburgh Medical 








| and Surgical Journal. 


Ava and Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh; Lonoman 
and Co. London; and seid by all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE 
PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





I. 


The PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of the RAJAH SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. Edited by J. C. Tempiar, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Il. 


ANATOLIA: the Last Home of 


the Faithful. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Fron- 
tier Lands,”’ 8 


vo. 


Ill. 


: > 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the 
PRINCESS PALATINE, (Princess of Bo- 
hemia) ; together with her Correspondence 
with the Great Men of her Day. Including 
a Memoir of the Court of England under the 
Princess of Orange. By the Baroness BLaze 
pe Bury, Author of “Germania: its Courts 
and Camps,”’ &c, &c. In post 8vo. 


IV. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SITE 
of the DESTROYED CITIES of the PLAIN, 
SODOM and GOMORRAH. By M. Des 
Saucy, Member of the French Institute. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s, Ready. 


“*M. De Saulcy’s arguments seem to us demonstra- 
tive, and if so, the discovery is one of the most striking 
within the whole range of Biblical antiquity. The 
disinterment of Nineveh is as a matter of feeling a 
small matter compared with the discovery of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. We do not remember to have read 
anythin 
of M. De Sauley’s volumes, there is something so 
strangely awful in the idea of these living monuments 
of divine veng e yet ining after six-and-thirty 
centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of 
the overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins.”— 
Guardian. 





Vv 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 


of a more thrilling interest than this portion | 











TURES, DURING A RESIDENCE OF UP- | 


WARDS of TWENTY YEARS. 
Account of the Northern Fauna. By L 
Luoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of the North.’ 


With some | 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with up- | 
wards of 100 Pictorial Illustrations, represent- | 


ing Sporting Adventures and Subjects of Na- 
tural ane and Devices for Entrapping 
Wild Animals, 

VI. 


THE DANUBIAN 


PRINCI- | 


PALITIES, the FRONTIER LANDS of the | 


CHRISTIAN and the TURK. Bya “ British 

Resident of Twenty Years in the East.” 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

[ Ready. 

“ This a 

more particular reference to those Principalities of the 

Danube which, it is supposed, will be the first field of 

combat.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Vil. 


A HISTORY of CHINA to the 


PRESENT TIME. an Account of 


we 
the Rise and Progress of the present Re- | 


— Insurrection in that Empire. Forming 
a Volume of the Parlour Bookcase. Price 5s. 


VIII. 


MAYFAIR to MARATHON. 


Forming a Volume of “ The Parlour Book- 
case.” Price 5s, 


TX. 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 
CAMP, and the ZENANA ; or Six Years in 
India. By Mrs. H. Couin MAcKEnzIE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. Ready. 


ood book, seasonably published, having | 


| 


| 


In | 


“A mind singularly clear, a careful education, an | 


pa for description, considerable courage, close 
observation, and always the scrupulous delicacies of a 
woman of refined breeding, have enabled the authoress 
to describe Indian habits, scenery, and incidents, more 
attractively than we have seen them fora long time. 
One of the greatest charms of the book is its perfect 
genuineness. It was written on the spot, and while 
ee ae ey in sight or the impressions 
unaffec vivid. This is an immense advantage.” — 
dthonaun. ~~ 





Ricuarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. with CoLourEp Map, 





[Saturday, 





VICTORIA; LATE AUSTRALIA FELIX, 


OR PORT PHILLIP DISTRICT OF NEW SOUTH WALES; 
Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Colony and its Gold-Mines. 


With an Appendix containing the Reports of the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce for the last Two Years upon 
the Condition and Progress of the Colony. 


By WILLIAM WESTGARTH, late Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria. 


Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Early in December, in small 4to. elegantly printed on toned paper, and appropriately bound, price 30s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Designs by 


Cc. W. COPE, R.A. 

J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. 
JOHN TENNIEL, 
EDWIN H. CORBOULD, 
G. DODGSON, 
EDWARD DUNCAN, 
BIRKET FOSTER, 


JOUN GILBERT, 

J. GODWIN, 

} WILLIAM HARVEY, 
W. L. LEITCH, 
F. R. PICKERSGILL, 


and 
JOSEPH SEVERN. 


The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
London: THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 


This day is published, price 15s. VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS 
NAPOLEON, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 


Author of the “‘ History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of 
yaterloo.” 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, price 3s. strongly bound, 

COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITH- 
JA METIC, Theoretical and Practical ; adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Private Students: containing the 
Fundamental Rules, and their Application to Mercan- 
tile Computations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; In- 
volution and Evolution; Annuities, Certain 
and Contingent. By James Trorrer, of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, Author of “* A Key to 
Ingram’s Mathematics,” &c. 

This Work comprises 3400 New Exercises, adapted 
to the business of real life, with 200 Examples wrought 
out at length and minutely explained. 

Also, a New Edition of Mr. Trotter’s LESSONS in 
ARITHMETIC for JUNIOR CLASSES. 6d. 

Edinburgh: Oniver and Boyp; London: Smpxty, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 
ILLUSTRATED PRESENT-BOOKS, 
Just published, 
YRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
VW COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Iilustrated on 






Series; 


| every page with Engravings on Wood from Drawings 


by Birkxer Fosrer, Greorcrk Tomas, and a Lady. 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in blue cloth, or in 
enamelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 

*,* A few copies will be bound in extra morocco by 
Mr. Hayday. 


Just ready, 

THE WANDERINGS of PERSILES AND SIGIS- 
MUNDA: a Northern Story. By Micver Dr Cer- 
VANTES SAAVEDRA. Translated from the Spanish, by 
a Lady. Illustrated with a Portrait of Cervantes. 
Feap. 8vo. old style, price 10s. 6d. 

** This romance was the last work of Cervantes. The 
dedication to the Count de Lemos was written the day 
after he had received extreme unction. He died four 
four days after.”— Extract from Preface. 


Now ready, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF CONSTANTINO- 
PLE. 20 Views of the most important Buildings, taken 
by James Ropertson, Esq. Ilimperial folio, half-bound 
morocco, price 6/. 16s 6d. 

Just published, price 10s. 6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. Part V. 
Four Pictures. 

Portskewit. By Roger Fenton. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Joseph Cundall. 

Salisbury Cathedral. By Russell Sedgfield. 

Banks of the Coquet. By Philip Delamotte. 

Parts 1, I], 111. and LV. are now reprinted. 


Containing 


Just published, price 16s. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES. Part II. By Georce 
Snaw, Esq. of Queen's College, Birmingham. 
The Forest at Noon—Tangled Boughs. 
** Bald with Dry Antiquity "—Solitude. 
Part I. is now reprinted. Part III. is in preparation. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

The PRACTICE of PHOTOGRAPHY: a Manual 
for Students and Amateurs. By Pair H. DeLamorre, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with a Picture taken by the Collo- 
dion Process. 

*,.* This Manual contains much practical information. 


Now ready, price l4s. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES. By Hven Owen, 
Esq. of Bristol. 
Ivy Bridge, Devon. | A River Bank. 
The Harvest Field. Woods in Spring. 
Part II. is just ready. 
Joserm Cunpatt, 168, New Bond Street. Sold also by 
Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, 


1 ile TWIN SISTERS. 
A Novel. 


By Lucy Fretp, Authoress of ‘* The Two Friends.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 

“* The characters are cleverly imagined, both as re- 
gards their beauties and defects, and they have that 
‘touch of nature’ which is the only thing that can 
make them kin with the reader... . . The incidents, 
too, are for the most part ingeniously devised, and 
come about with something of the spontaneity of real 
life rather than the mechanism of artificial contrivance. 

.. . The story we can cordially recommend as one 
which cannot be read without emotion, nor remem- 
bered without pleasure.” — Morning Post. 

*« The characters in ‘ The Twin Sisters ’ are remark- 
ably well drawn The novel is written in a very 
sound and wholesome spirit.” — Westminster Review. 

London: Jomn CHapman, 142, Strand. 


ue 


Just published, 
BRIDESMALD, COUNT STE- 
PHEN, and other Poems, 
By Mary C. Hume. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ There is a hearty, exhilarating, hopeful moral in 
her lays, a rich imagination, a treasury of. words, and 
a masculine tone, cheering the faint heart on to the 
struggle and to the victory.”—Morning Advertiser. 

** Full of thoughts and honest-hearted striving after 
truth.” — Aflas, 

** Mr. Hume may be proud of the triumph his daugh- 
ter has achieved. The pictures are natural, and there 
is no straining after effect; there is a gentle gale of me- 
lody rising upon the ear, to which we listen as to sum- 
mer breezes in the woods and fields.”—/WVeekly Dis- 
patch. 

** Miss Hume's gifts are real ones; her volume 
abounds with genuine poetry.”— Scottish Press. . 

* These poems display a thoughtful cultivated mind, 
possessed of powers not common among female writers, 
save the highest and most eminent.” — Nonconformist. 
London: Joun Caarman, 142, Strand. 


NEW EDITION OF HOYLE’S GAMES. 
Recently published, 18mo. price 5s. cloth gilt, m 
| OYLE’S GAMES: Improved and En- 
larged by New and Practical Treatises, with the 
Mathematical Analysis of the Chances of the most 
Fashionable Games of the Day; forming an Easy and 
Scientific Guide to the Gaming-table, and the most 
Popular Sports of the Field. By G. H——, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co.; J.°M. Richardson; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; H. G. Bohn; H. Washbourne; 
J. Hearne; T. Bumpus ; Capes and Co.; J. Hughes; 
T. Allman; Tegg and Co.; Sotheran and Co.; and J. 
Cornish. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 








Recently published, price 3s. i. 
MNiHE PHILOSOPIY of JOINT-STOCK 
NKING. By G. M. Bett, Secretary of the 
‘ hartered Bank of Australia. 
banker should be without a copy of it ; and its 
contents onght to be carefully studied by every person 
engaged in mercantile transactions.” — J ‘ewcasil: 
Journal. . 
** | recommend the perusal of this little work to a 
Directors and Managers of Joint-Stock Banks.” — Ww . 
Gilbart, Esq. F.R.S. “ Practical Treatise on Banking. 
Fifth Edition. 
Also, by the same Author, . 
MHE CURRENCY QUESTION; 
containing an Analysis and Review of the Evi- 
dence on Banks of Issue in 1840; Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COUNTRY BANKS AND THE 
CURRENCY; containing an Analysis and Re- 
view of the Evidence on Banks of Issue in 1841. Price 45. 
London : Loneman and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
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MR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, 


and UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to All | 
Ages and Nations ; comprehending every Remark- 
able Occurrence, Ancient and Modern—the Foun- 
dation, Laws, and Governments of Countries— 
their Progress in Civilization, Industry, 
Science—their Achievements in Arms; 
tical and Social Transactions of the British Em- 
pire —its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions 


—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and In- | 


and | 
the Poli- | 





DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
| DISR: AELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LI- 


TERATURE. Fourteenth Edition. Witha View 


of the Character and Writings of the Author. By 

his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disrarui, M.P. In 
three volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, Ke. Price 42s. 
cloth. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LI- 
TERATURE. A New Edition. In one volume, 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


ventions, “with copious details of England, Scot- | 


land, and Ireland. The whole comprehending a 
body of Information, Classical, Political, and Do- 


mestic, front the Earliest Accounts to the Present | 


Time. Sixth Edition. In 1 volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the | 


Arabs in a.p. 640. Third Edition. 
8yvo. price 16s. cloth. 


THE WORKS of WALTER § AVAGE | 
LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, with a New and Original Serie 83 Periclesand 
Aspasia; Examination of Shi akspeare ; Pentameron 
of Boccacio and Petrarca; Hellenics ; Tragedies ; 
and Poems. With many large additions through- 
out, and the Author’s last correction. In two 
volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF 
GREEKS and ROMANS. By Watrer Savacr 
ee In one volume, crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 


THE LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 


TREE. By Watrer Savace Lanpor. In one 
volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. Gd. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAG- 
MENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New 
Edition. In one volume, $vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. | 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. By Curisrorner Wcrpswortn, D.D.- 
Canon of Westminster. In twe volumes, Svo. 
price 30s. cloth, 


In two volumes, 





| 





By the Author of “‘ Two Years before the Mast.” 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; con- 
taining a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with 
Plates ; a Dictionary of Sea Te rms ; Customs and | 
Usages of the Merchant Service; Laws relating to | 
the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. | 
Sixth Edition, price 5s. cloth. | 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 


English Prose, with Notes. By A. Haywarp, | 
Esq. Fifth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. | 
6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


a — 

TALFOURD'S (Mr. Jvusrice) VACA- | 
TION RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections 

of Three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 

1841, 1842, and 1843. Third Edition, Price 5s. | 
cloth, 


TALFOURD'S 
MATIC WORKS. 
price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTE- 
— In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; |} 
Isaac Comnenus ; The Eve of the Conquest; and | 
Other Poems. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price | 


+ cloth, 
LANDOR’S (W. 8.) HELLENICS 


In one volume, foolscap Svo. price 6s. cloth. 


MILNES’S (R. M.) POEMS. 


volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 20s. cloth, 


MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. | 
Tn one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. | 
LAMB’S WORKS. | 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. | 


In one volume, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, | 
Price 15s. cloth, } 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


In four volumes, small Svo. price 24s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF 


|‘ 
| 
| 


(Mr. Justice) DRA- | 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


In four | 


IN 


ELIA. In one 
volume, foolsecap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
HOOD’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Sixth Edition. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HU- 


MOUR. Fifth Edition, Price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN; OR LAUGHTER 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. In 
one volume, 8vo. Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





| COLERIDGE’S 


‘COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS 


“WORDSWORTH’S 
| 


| DISRAEL’S MISCELLANIES OF 
LITERATURE. In one volume, 8vo. with Vig- 
nette, price lis. cloth. 
ConreENTs : 
1. Literary Miscellanies—2. Quarrels of Authors 
—3. Calamities of Authors—4. The Literary 
Character—5. Character of James the First. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
|COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New 


Edition. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s, 
cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
A New Edition. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. 


price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLEC- 
TION, IN THE FORMATION OF A MANLY 
CHARACTER, on the Several Grounds of Pru- 
dence, Morality, and Religion. Sixth Edition. 
In two volumes, foolscap Svo. price 12s, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. 
of Essays, to Aid in the 
ciples in Politics, Morals, and Religion, with Li- 
terary Amusements interspersed, Fourth Edition. 
In three volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS ON HIS 
OWN TIMES. In three volumes, foolscap 8vo. 
price 18s. cloth, 

COLERIDGE CONSTITU- 


ON THE 


TION OF CHURCH AND STATE. Third 
Edition, In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
cloth. 


SERMONS. 


foolscap 8vo. price 


COLERIDGE’S LAY 
Third Edition, In one volume, 
5s. cloth 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF 
AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 


one volume, foolscap Svo. price 4s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHTA  LI- 
TERARIA; or Biographical Sketches of my Lite- 
rary Life and Opinions. Second Edition. In two 
volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


| COLE RIDGE’S NOTES AND LEC- 
TURES UPON SHAKSPEARE, and some of the 
Old Poets and Dramatists; with other Literary 
Remains. In two volumes, foolscap Svo. price 12s, 
cloth. 

NOTES ON ENGLISH 
DIVINES. 
12s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLO- 
GICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
In one volume, foolscap Svo. price 6s, cloth. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
With a Me- 


In two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 


moir, by his Brother. Second Edition. 
volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


AND MAR- 


GINALIA. In two volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 


12s. cloth. 


| COLERIDGE’S LIVES of 
ERN WORTHIES. A New Edition, with the 
Corrections of the Author, and the ‘a adnan, | 
vations of 8. T. Coneniper., In three volumes, 
foolscap 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In six pocket volumes, price 21s. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


POETICAL 


WORKS. In one volume, medium vo. price 20s. 
cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; OR 
GROWTH OF A POET'S MIND. An Auto- 


biographical Poem. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. 


price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


Poem. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM the POEMS 
OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In one vo- 
lume, Illustrated by Wood-cuts, price 63. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


price | 


In two } 


| DRYDEN’S 


NORTH- | 


A | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| CAMPBELL’S 


| 
| 


A Series | 


Formation of fixed Prin- | 


1123 * 





MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In one volume, 
Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Tur- 
ner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 


| ROGERS’S ITALY. 
Illustrated ot 


In one volume. 
56 Vignettes, from Designs by Tur- 
ner and Stothard, price 16s, cloth. 


ROGERS’S POEMS; and ITALY. 
In two volumes, foolseap 8vo. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Wood-cuts, price 10s. cloth. 


CAMPBELL'S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition. In one volume, Illustrated by 
20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. Price 16s. 
cloth. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
In one volume, foolscap 8vo. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Wood-cuts, price 9s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. 
Suttiey. Inone volume, medium 8vo. with Por- 

trait and Vignette, price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Mrs. Surtiey. In three volumes, 
foolscap 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAG 
MENTS. Edited by Mrs. Suetter. In two 
volumes, foolseap 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, small 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 7s. cloth. 


KEATS'S POEMS. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
one volume, crown 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, Ori- 


ginal and from the Antique, drawn on wood by 
Groner Scuarr jun. In the Press. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


KEATS'S LIFE, LETTERS, 
LITERARY REMAINS. 
MonckTroxn MILNes, 
8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eighth Edi- 


tion. Price 9s. cloth, 


| TENNYSON’S PRINCESS : 


Fifth Edition. Price 5s. cloth, 


| TENNYSON’S ODE on the DEATH 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Second 
Edition. Price ls. sewed. 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, AND DRYDEN. 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS 


With an Essay on his Language and Versification, 
and an Introductory Discourse; together with 
Notes and a Glossary. By Twomas Tyewarrr. In 
one volume, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
14s. cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selec- 
tion of Notes from various commentators ; and a 
Glossarial Index; to which is prefixed some ac- 
count of the Life of Spenser. Y the Rev. Henry 
Joun Topp. In one volume, 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 14s. cloth. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
Containing Original Poems, Tales, and Transla- 
tions; with Notes by the Rev. Josera Warron, 
D.D.; and the Rev. Jomw Warrowx, M.A.; and 
others. In one volume, 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 
| SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on 


his Life and Writings. By Tuomas Camrne... 
In one volume, 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and 
Index, price 16s, cloth. 


BE AUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
With an Introduction. By Groner Dariey. In 
two volumes, 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 
price 32s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. Witha Memoir. By 
Wim Grrrorp. In one volume, 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignettes, price 16s. cloth 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an 
Introduction. By Hartiey Corertpor. In one 
volume, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 
16s. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. With Biographi- 
cal and Critical Notices. By Leten Hunt. In 
one v olume, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
16s. cloth. 


In 


AND 
Edited by Ricnarp 
In two volumes, foolscap 
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MR. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


1, 

NOTES OF AN ORIENTAL NATU- 
RALIST IN BENGAL, the Sikhim and Nepal Hima- 
layas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. By Dr. J.D. Hooker. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. 

TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT 
BRITAIN—being an Account of the chief Collections 
S + ag ag &c. in this Country. By Dr. Waacen. 

vols. 8vo. 


3. 
THE SILURIAN and other PRIM 2- 
VAL ROCKS, and their Imbedded Remains. By Sir 
Roperick Murcuison. With Plates. 8vo. 


4. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Being a concise and popular Account of the different 
Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries. By James 
Ferousson. With 1000 Bicatretions. 8vo. 


5. 
SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. By 


Gronrce T. Hittarp. Post 8vo. 


6. 

HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 
ANITY; including that of the Popes to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicholas V. By the Very Rev. Dean Mitman. 
8S vols. 8vo. 


7. 

LIFE IN ABYSSINIA ; during a Three 
Years’ Residence in that Country. By MANSFIELD 
Panrkyns. With Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo. 

8. 

THE SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT 
= LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 2 

vo. 


OF 
vols. 


9. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. G. Witxryson. 
With 500 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


10. 
THE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
A.p. 590. By Rev. J. C. Ropertson, M.A. 8vo. 


ll. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF YUCA- 
TAN, to the close of the 17th century. By C. Sr. Joun 
Fancourt. With Map. 8vo. 


12. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE: 
with Chapters on the Literature, Art, and Domestic 
Manners. By Dr. Wu. Smiru. With Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 


13. 
ESSAYS ON AGRICULTURE. By 


the late Tuomas Gispornne, M.P. Post 8vo. 


14. 

KUGLER’S HISTORY of PAINTING 
(the Dutch, Flemish, French, and Spanish Schools). 
Edited by Sir Epomunp Heap. Illustrated Edition. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, 


15. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, Compared with our Own, By H. 8S. 
Tremenneerr, Esq. Post 8vo. 


16. 
WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 
a New Library Edition, now first printed from the last 
Editions which passed under the Author’s own eye. 
Edited by Peren Cunnincuam. 4 vols. 8vo. 
17 
A LIFE OF HORACE. By Dean 
Mirman. With Wood-cuts and Coloured Borders. 


Svo. 
18 


ONCE UPON A TIME. By Cuantes 


Knicur. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 


19. 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST: 
or Practical Lessons from the Lives of Good Men; a 
Sunday Book for Children, By aLady. 16mo. 

20. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Selected 


from the History of England. Fifteenth and Cheaper 
Edition. Illustrated with Wood-cuts. 16mo, 


21. 

HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS, chiefly from English Authors. A New 
Edition, with Index. Feap. 8vo. 

22. 
AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
Third Edi- 


SCENES 
COUNTRY LIFE, By Epwarp Jesse. 





tion. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 
23. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON—PROSE 


AND VERSE. Selected by a Clergyman. Fcap. 8vo. 





STANDARD WORKS. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’'S 


DESPATCHES. 8 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 


GURWOOCD’S SELECTION FROM THE | 


WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 8vo. 18s. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


6 vols. 8vo. 78s.; or post Svo. 36s. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES 
OF ROME, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
OF PRUSSIA. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

DEAN MILMAN’S EDITION OF 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 

6 vols. 8vo. 63s. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
11 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF HIN- 


DOO AND MAHOMEDAN INDIA. 


8vo. 18s. 


CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN 


INDIA. 8yvo. 16s. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 
CHANCELLORS. 7 vols. 102s. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 


CHIEF JUSTIVES. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S 


LIFE OF JOHNSON. 8vo. Lis. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE'S LIFE AND 
POETICAL WORKS. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND POETI- 
CAL WORKS, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF TITE CHURCTI. 
8vo. 12s. 

BLUNT'S UNDESIGNED SCRIPTU- 
RAL COINCIDENCES, 8vo. 9s. 
BISHOP HEBER'S PARISH SERMONS. 
2 vols. 8vo, 16s, 

SIR CHARLES LYELL’S MANUAL 


OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 
8vo. 12s, 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S PRINCI- 
PLI 


.ES OF GEOLOGY. §8vo. 18s. 
SIR CHARLES BELL ON THE 
ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION, 
8vo. 21s. 


SIR CHARLES BELL ON THE EN- 
DOWMENTS OF THE HAND. 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON NAVAL 
GUNNERY. 21s. 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON 
MILITARY BRIDGES, 8vo. 2ls. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 


Svo. 


DR. ABERCROMBIE ON THE IN- 
TELLECTUAL POWERS. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


DR. ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. l2mo. 4s. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S SALMONIA. 


12mo. 6s. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- 
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BOOKS 
COOKESLEY’S PINDAR.* 

Ir would be difficult to name any field of human industry in 
which the returns bear so small a proportion to the outlay of time, 
money, and talent, as in that of classical scholarship in this 
country. In making this remark, we do not intend to take up 
the ordinary utilitarian ground of the exceedingly small practical 
worth of an acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge ; on the contrary, it 
is because we estimate highly the knowledge that lies veiled in 
the languages and literatures of the Ante-Teutonic period of Eu- 
ropean history, that we complain of the inadequate results of our 
vast and expensive machinery for imbuing the youth of our upper 
and upper-middle classes with such knowledge. The richest edu- 
po ts endowments that the world has ever seen, supplemented 
by enormous annual contributions from the pupils of the establish- 
ments, have been for three centuries largely devoted to pay the 
teachers of Latin and Greck to young Englishmen from ten to 
five-and-twenty years old, and to reward in the shape of college 
fellowships those of the pupils who distinguish themselves in these 
branches of learning. Eminence in classical scholarship was at 
ene time almost as influential in procuring a man Church prefer- 
ment as political pliancy; and as many of our bishops probably 
owed their mitres to an insight into the mysteries of Greek metre 
and choric meaning, as to domestic servitude in the families of no- 
blemen who could ask favours of a prime minister, or to the faculty 
of demonstrating the harmony of human reason with, say, the 
Athanasian Creed. Fashion, finally, added her stimulus to the eul- 
tivation of the classies, by pronouncing that a gentleman might be 
as ignorant as his own footman of all literatures and sciences of the 
world in which he was living, but he must at least have undergone 
whipping at the shrines of the ancient bards and orators, even 
though the gentle dulness of his brain was not stirred by the in- 
fluence applied to the lower extremity of the spinal cord. And 





what has been the fruit of all this care and fencing and manuring 
bestowed upon one small corner of the great time-field of human 


) 


knowledge ?—Perhaps one hundred Englishmen per annum are in 
our age trained to read the classical authors with as much ease as 
one reads French and German after six months’ moderate applica- 
tion; perhaps twenty of the hundred acquire a very nice and criti- 
cal sense of the languages; perhaps five are inclined and enabled 
to carry on original researches in ancient history or comparative 
philology. It would be a curious problem in political economy 
to calculate how much every really competent Greek or Latin 
scholar must have cost the English community since the Reforma- 
tion. We should think, much more than his weight in gold; and 
there must be added to the debtor side of the account all the waste 
of good sense and honest effort, all the superinduced idleness and 
consequent vice, involved in abortive attempts to force all boys to 
learn what many dislike and never do learn, though they are effect- 
ually prevented from learning anything else but that blank vacu- 
ity and apathy of mind, which encounter us so terribly often 
among the highly-developed animals of the upper strata of our 
human society, constituting them preéminently the “dangerous 
classes.” Precious indeed ought our really good scholars to be, see- 
ing the sacrifices made to the system supposed to be necessary for 
producing the requisite supply—far more precious than attar 
of roses, as the human intellects crushed to distil the elixir 
of learning are more precious than the rose-leaves whose 
beauty and fragrance are condensed into infinitesimal doses 
of essential perfume. And there is no rose-leaf but contri- 
butes some share to the resulting sweetness; whereas it may 
fairly be questioned whether our system does not involve 
needless as well as a costly sacrifice—whether we could not supply 
ourselves with as many good Greek and Latin scholars as we get 
now without a method that injures and dwarfs a hundred minds 
for every one that it fosters and develops. For in spite of all the 
dishonest or simply unenlightened cant that is talked, of the 
superior eflicacy of the ancient classical languages as instruments 
of education, we presume that no sane man would attribute this 
efficacy to them in cases where the languages are not learned— 
where at the end of ten or even twenty years of almost exclusive 
attention, so called, to these languages, the unfortunate pupil can 
neither turn a simple English sentence into Latin or Greek, nor 
seapaey the opposite process upon any series of sentences which he 

as not crammed, and to whom the “ Constitution of Cleisthenes ” 
and the “ Agrarian Laws” convey about as definite a meaning as 
the “ Constitutions of Clarendon” and the “ Act of Settlement.” 
Tt can only be the comparatively few who learn at school and col- 
ege sufficient Latin and Greek to read the easier classical writers 

* Pindari Carmina, ad fidem Textus Bickhiani. Pars secunda, continens Odas 

thias, Notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit Gulielmus Gifford Cookesley, 
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with facility and correctness, that the supposed benefit of a clas- 
sical education can reach at all. The rest are, in our opinion, 
and from our experience in a large number of cases, yery seriously 
injured. 

We have already said that we consider of high importance the 
knowledge to be obtained by a thorough study of ancient 
language and literature; and we complain of the system hitherto 
most prevalent in England, not because it imparts useless know- 
ledge, but because it fails to impart any, and in that fail- 
ure necessarily fails to train the mental faculties. Now, we be- 
lieve that boys of average faculty are not apathetic about know- 
ledge, though they may be averse from close attention or long- 
continued sedentary exertion. Look at them when they get hold of 
books suited to their apprehension, that speak to them of things 
they want to know, of feelings and ideas they can apprehend. 
What is the interest of the most susceptible man in the highest 
works of literary art, compared to the rapt absorption of a twelve- 
year-old in his Robinson Crusoe, his Arabian Nights, his Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or even his Shakspere and his Milton ? Undoubtedly the 
boy appreciates in these books something that the man has learned 
to rate second, and does not consciously appreciate the art, the 
thought, the knowledge of human passion, that enchain the man, 
and raise him for the time above the petty or degrading ac- 
tualities of his outward existence. But, by some qualities that are 
inherent in almost all works of genius, the boy’s soul is appealed 
to as well as the man’s ; the boy as well as the man can be diverted 
from mere muscular or nervous delights ; his affections and his 
conscience can be trained to harmony with what is noble and beau- 
tiful. Without entering upon the long controversy, whether an- 
cient or modern literature is best fitted for this highest educa- 
tion,—asserting, as needing no proof, that each will enhance 
and illustrate the other,—we cannot but conclude from the facts 
of English society, that the classics, as they are taught at 
present, do very generally fail to impress the youthful 
student with any feeling but that of intense weariness, 
and a deep conviction that his masters and teachers are shamming 
when they use of classical writers the highest epithets of admira- 
tion, and set them up as a standard of which modern writers have 
with few exceptions fallen immeasurably short. We believe that, 
when every allowance has been made for the real difficulty of 
Latin and Greek, for the effort required to enjoy a literature 
founded on an unfamiliar state of society and unlike moral and 
religious ideas, there yet remains amongst boys and young men an 
immense amount of indifference to or dislike of these two languages 
and the literature written in them, only to be accounted for by the 
way in which they are generally taught. The primary mistake 
seems to lie in allotting a far longer time than is necessary to 
learning the rudiments of Greek and Latin. Perhaps they are 
generally commenced too early, but we would offer no decided 
opinion on that point. ‘But a system is manifestly convicted of 
fundamental error which confines a pupil’s formal instruction 
from seven to seventeen years of age to one branch of learning, 
and fails in a vast majority of cases to effect a competent know- 
ledge of that. The obvious conclusion is, that it should be taught 
differently, or that other things should be taught contemporane- 
ously: perhaps the monotony may weary the attention of the pu- 
pils and make them yer fh perhaps a larger range of study 
would enable them to realize the ancient life of which their clas- 
sical authors talk to them, as well as call forth faculties of thought 
and feeling which would find sources of interest in the contrast of 
that ancient life with that from which modern books derive their 
vitality. Paradoxical as it may appear, we should be disposed to 
attribute to the long time spent over the classics, and to the ex- 
clusive attention paid to them, that slight knowledge of them which 
so many young men, who have passed through public schools and 
universities, carry into life as their sole acquirement. Very few men, 
and still fewer boys, can interest themselves for long together in 
verbal criticism and the abstract laws of language, in parsing, syntax, 
or prosody. It is, we believe, mainly because an attempt is made to 
teach the ancient languages to boys in this repulsive fashion, by 
cramming them with formal rules of grammar and comparatively 
useless refinements of critics, that so much time is taken up and 
so little way made. As we before said, literature has charms for 
almost all boys; and if teachers were wise enough to meet what is 
a want of young minds by presenting to them ancient literature 
and ancient history as living realities, telling them what the men 
of old time did, thought, and suffered, Herodotus and Homer 
would be found at least as exciting as King Arthur and juvenile 
histories of England ; and the knowledge of the Greek would come by 
degrees and under patient and loving guidance, just as knowledge of 
English comes in part by reading English books about matters that 
interest the faculties. We would say that the first requisite was not to 
tire young people with Latin and Greek; but to administer formal 
grammatical instruction in small doses, and in combination with 
knowledge of a more directly interesting character; to lead them to 
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a scientific knowledge of the ancient languages through awakening | explanation and illustration, as needful for the junior student, 
a profound interest in the thoughts and lives of ancient men and | that Mr. Cookesley has undertaken his edition. W e therefore take 
women ; and to remember that such an interest can only be awaken- | it as a specimen of the sort of help which an Eton master thinks 
ed when the understanding, the affections, and the imagination, have | necessary and serviceable to a class of boys sufficiently advanced 
been cultivated. “He , loveth not his brother whom he hath | in Greek to read an author confessedly among the most difficult. 
seen,” &c. is a maxim that holds universally in human life. The | And we regret to say that itis this specimen which has led us into 
faculties must be roused to action by what is near and familiar be- | the train of reflection on the method of classical instruction in 


fore they can grasp what is far off and obscure. No man can under- 
stand ancient literature and ancient history who knows nothing of 
modern literature and modern history. It is by our knowledge of 
and sympathy with the living world of which we are a part that we 
are enabled to put together the fragments of the dead world em- 


bedded in the works of classical authors. Nothing, in our opinion, | 


far short of a reversal of the method of educating our upper 
classes, practised for the last three centuries in England, will either 
effect the highest objects of education or secure in the highest 
degree the special object of a sound general knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature. 

The almost undisputed predominance hitherto conceded to these 


literatures has been as injurious to the teachers as to the pupils— | 


has tended as much to lower the estimation of their utility among 
the mass of the people as it has tended to keep down the level of 
knowledge and culture. 
men annually run to waste through abortive and ill-directed at- 
tempts to make Porsons and Parrs of them, and while plain sen- 
sible citizens, seeing the failure and not reasoning very accurately 
on its cause, rush to Mr. Cobden’s conclusion that the Zimes news- 
paper is worth all the classics, the teachers are suffering from the 
misemployment of intellectual power and industry upon subjects 
which, as they teach them, are neither extensive enough in their 


range to afford healthy exercise for their faculties, nor deep enough | 


to form the links of a profound moral sympathy between master 
and pupil. We speak with regret when we are compelled to say 
that we can conceive no relationship more unmoral than that which 
has generally existed between the average public school master 
and the average public school pupil. We are also aware that it 
might be saseael to us, that the moral side of the pupil’s nature 
is touched by the modicum of theological instruction given at 
public schools, and that the masters in these schools are spiritual 
guides to their pupils as well as teachers of Greek and Latin. The 
fact is so nominally, but it rather enhances the strangeness of the ut- 
-_ unmoral method of teaching classics than excuses it. Viewed 
philosophically, the necessity of being in holy orders imposed upon 
these masters is a highly valuable suggestion of the sort of relation 
that should exist between teacher and pupil, and that ought cer- 
tainly to be mainly shown forth in that which is the essential 
function of the aed, the daily communication of knowledge and 
the training of character and faculty involved in that process. We 
have no wish to strain a point in support of a theory, but we can- 
not believe that any system of instruction starting from our na- 


For while thousands of young English- | 


| England with which we have, we fear, wearied readers expecting 
| a detailed notice of a new book. We do not accuse Mr. Cookesley 
of knowing no Greek, of failing to discern what may be called the 
| skeletons of the poet’s fair and living forms, or to collect with suffi- 
cient industry the passages from other Greeks writers which present 
kindred uses of words or kindred constructions of sentences. He 
| has, like his predecessors, noted with adequate fulness the mytho- 
logical and historical stories to which Pindar is so fond of allud- 
ing. Indeed, if we were inclined to point out faults of this de- 
scription in his book, we should rather complain that, having no 
original matter of his own to contribute—neither a fact nor a theory, 
that we can perceive,—he has needlessly swelled his pages with 
long extracts from books which must be, we presume, in the hands 
| of every Eton student who is set to read Pindar. But what we do 
complain of in a commentary upon a Greek poet by a master at 
Eton is, that the poetry evaporates under his hands, and that the 
| boy who is taught to read Pindar accompanied by such com- 
ments will have a much keener sense of Bootian dulness than 
of Greek intellect and art. Mr. Cookesley is given to indulge 
in such grammatical explanations as “subauditur xara” and 
“ subauditur ior,” and subauditur everything else which the 
English language expresses by prepositions and the Greek by its 
inflections, or which prose expresses logically, and poetry contents 
itself with expressing pictorially. Moreover, he frequently offers 
what we think forced and even impossible renderings of passages. 
| These, however, are not our main grounds of fault-finding ; but 
that while he tells his pupils that Pindar is among the sublimest of 
poets, and compares him to a Hebrew prophet for his moral sub- 
| limity and earnestness of conviction, he makes him talk English 
‘that a nursery-maid would feel to be slipslop, and habitually 
| changes the images that flash from the poet glowing with “ fine 
| frenzy ” into the baldest prosaic statements of commonplace facts. 
| The boys taught thus must hate their author, and can hardly help 
| thinking their teacher somewhat of a humbug for rating such an 
| author on a level with or above the Grays and Tennysons whose 
choicest poems many of them have by heart ; except that, provi- 
| dentially, a boy’s genius is not absolutely crushed and stunted by 
bad teaching, and he may chance to learn Greek well, and to 
| appreciate Greek poets, not by the aid of but in spite of 
his teacher. And Eton has sent too many first-rate scho- 
| lars and clever young men into the world, within the last ten 
| years, not to prove to our satisfaction that Greek and Latin are 
| learned well at Eton by those who have a special capacity for such 


| 


tional literature and history, as that which was essential to awaken learning, however defective some of the teaching may be. But 
the intelligence and sympathy necessary for appreciating all other | Mr. Cookesley’s commentary on Pindar fully accounts for the 
literatures and all other histories, could have led to or admitted of | state of classical knowledge in the majority of boys when they 





that cold and distant relation between teacher and pupil which is 
nerally characteristic of English schools and universities. The 
earts which Kad been touched with a common tenderness, or 
roused toa common exaltation, by the strains of a Wordsworth or a 


Milton, would have beat more in unison at the music of Theocritus | 


and Homer; a genial excitement would have lightened the task- 
work and made effort easy ; and the difficulties of language would 
yield of themselves to the flow of emotion and of thought arising in 
sympathy with a teacher who habituated himself to seek in the 
dead languages that which makes them ever living—in the writers 
of the past that which binds them to the present. 

How much of the painfully frivolous verbal criticism, vastly dif- 
ferent from scientific philology and philosophical grammar, which 
fills the notes of our common school and college editions of classical 
writers, would have never troubled a commentator’s brain, but for 


a system which has accustomed men of vigour and talent to look | 
upon the teaching of Latin and Greek as an occupation with which | 


the moral faculties had no concern. And how much of this habit 
has been induced by divorcing Latin and Greek literature from its 
living connexion with that modern thought to which it stands in 
such a striking relation of contrast and development. And this is 
the direct result of that false notion of the time required and the 
methods necessary for laying the rudiments of classical knowledge 
soundly and safely. Dawdling leads to drivelling, and the con- 


nexion seems to us most intimate between the time spent in | 
schools upon Latin and Greek, and the intolerable trash that is | 


written by school-teachers in the shape of commentaries upon 
Latin and Greek writers—and which goes far to account for the 
small progress their pupils make, and for the small pleasure they 
derive from the masterpiecess of ancient art. 

And this brings us by a devious track to our starting- 
point. We took up Mr. Cookesley’s new edition of the Py- 
thian Odes with the notion that it would give us a standard of 
the most recent teaching of Greek in our greatest classical school. 
Mr. Cookesley himself forewarns us not to expect any new light 
from him on the difficult author he has undertaken to render ac- 
cessible to junior Grecians. We do not therefore institute any 
comparison between him and the German Professors Béckh, Dissen, 
and Hermann, whose labours have probably made Pindar as intel- 
ligible as he is ever likely to become. “Dr. Donaldson, twelve 

ears ago, published an edition of Pindar based mainly upon their 
joint efforts at arrangement and elucidation ; but he was purposely 
somewhat sparing of notes. It is to furnish a larger amount of 


| leave Eton. It must require a far stronger passion for learning, 
and far greater aptitude for self-improvement, than most boys 
| have, to overcome such a dry, verbose, repulsive mode of present- 
ing Greek and Latin literature. : 

We beg, in concluding these remarks, to apologize to Mr. 
Cookesley for making his Pindar a peg to support a long disqui- 
| sition on ordinary English classical teaching. His book is neither 
| worse nor better than twenty school-books published every year. 
| He has not fallen below the common standard; but the standard 
is wretchedly low, or, perhaps we ought to say, wretchedly dis- 
torted. Arnold’s Thucydides remains, with all its errors of minute 
scholarship, unapproached in its class. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO 
Two circumstances give attraction to this journey over a tho- 
roughly beaten field,—the author’s habits of scientific precision ; 
and the comparison which the reminiscences of nearly half a cen- 
| tury enable him to institute. Every one must have observed how 
clearly a well-trained craftsman, whether mechanical or mental, 
presents the points of a thing which is brought before him in his 
own pursuit. In such a case, how much is rejected as of little or 
no account, which seemed important; how matters really im- 
portant have been overlooked, and how each feature is reduced in 
| order to its proper place, till the whole is exhibited distinctly and 
clear to the apprehension, though, may be, deficient in animation. 
The perhaps lifelong habit of teaching, and even more than teach- 
| ing, the editorship of the well-known American Journal of Science 
| and Arts, have induced in Professor Silliman a power of observa- 
tion, with a method and precision in recording what is observed, 
| that often presents old things in a new light. Rapid as was 
| the tour of the Professor and his party, a few days only 
| being given to important towns, sometimes only one day, 
/and some five months suflficing for England, France, Italy, 
| including part of Sicily and Etna, Switzerland, Germany, | the 
| Rhine, Belgium, with France and England a second time, it 1s 
| astonishing how much he saw, and how much of solid information 
he has collected. It is true that he looked with learned eyes on 
many things both in nature and art; but even in matters more out 

of his way, the faculty of analysis—of classifying everything = 
regarding only essential points—enables the traveller to form J 

and mostly just conclusions, as well as to present the ontologic 
os i ofessor Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College. 
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characteristics of things to the reader’s mind. Much of what the 
traveller sees and says will, however, have more substantial novelty 
for Americans than Englishmen, unless the Americans read all our 
travels and guidebcoks. ; ; 

A greater interest, though a less extensive subject, will be found 
in the comparisons which the euthor’s experience enables him to 
draw. His (boyish) memory of public events begins with the 


meeting of the States-General in 1789; and he has since paid a | 


close attention to all public matters. In 1805-6 he passed up- 


wards of a year in Great Britain, and he published on his re- | 


turn to America an account of his observations, in three vo- 
lumes. The contrast between what he then saw in our great 
towns, in the country, and even in manners, is one of the most 
remarkable features of the book. It has oftener than once been 
observed in this journal, that the growth of new buildings and 
the rise in the value of property are not more remarkable in the 
new States of America than round London; and Mr. Silliman 
applies the same remark to Liverpool and Birmingham. 

“Our three days in Liverpool were very industriously employed in seeing 
the city and some of its principal lions. Good carriages and excellent streets 
gave great facilities for locomotion ; and, short as the time was, it proved sufli- 
cient to stereotype this great and opulent city in our minds, so that its linea- 
ments will never be effaced. To myself, who retained the most distinct re- 
collection of its aspect forty-six years ago, and could refer to my own record 
of its appearance then, the present review was indeed most interesting ; and 
I have endeavoured to describe some of the changes that have intervened. 
They have been searcely exceeded by those of our American, unless we ex- 
cept some of the Western cities. The population of Liverpool bas been more 
than quadrupled in less than half a century, and its buildings, publie and 
private, its fleets of merchant-ships, the immense docks to reeeive them, the 
commerce which they bring, and the wealth accumulated both by sea and by 
those great internal arteries of trade, railroads and canals—all these, and 
with them good institutions of every name, have increased in the same pro- 
portion; and the city which was once stigmatized by a wicked traflie [the 
slave-trade] now holds the proud preéminence of being the queen of lawful 
sea-going commerce. + ‘ * 

“ Having, when in England in 1805, made a rapid transit through Bir- 
mingham, it was with very great reluctance that L was compelied to leave it 
again without taking time to look into its manufactories, which, as all the 
world knows, are of high importance, especially in the metals. 

“Our plan of visiting Italy required the utmost economy of time ; and there- 
fore we were constrained to take an early departure, after enjoying an ex- 
tensive drive in open carriages, on a fine morning, through the most inte- 
resting part of this great city—a great city indeed—and what a contrast! In 
May 1805, when I was here for a few hours, Birmingham contained 78,000 
people, now 300,000! We can hardly tell of greater increase in our 
towns in the United States; and everywhere, as far as we have hitherto 
gone, all things tell of progress, of advancement in art, wealth, population, 
and general prosperity,—a degree of prosperity, however, which does not pre- 
vent extreme poverty among the masses, but this does not, to the general 
traveller, appear on the surface of things, except in particular cases, as al- 
ready observed at Liverpool. 

“ Even to our rapid and superficial observation, in the few hours remain- 
ing at our disposal, it was obvious that Birmingham is not, as many suppose, 
merely a dusky smoky town of workshops and manufactories. These do in- 
deed abound, but we drove through numerous fine streets, wide, clean, and 
quiet, adorned with stately private dwellings and public editices of magni- 
tude and importance. Birmingham is situated in the heart of the kingdom, 
in the midst of a splendid country, and its manufactures are transmitted to 
all the regions of the earth.” 

In London the traveller noticed changes as great; though at- 
tendance upon friends and societies, and y isits to sights, confined 
his sphere of observation to part of the Western and Southern 
suburbs. In his youth, he had spent a week at Clapham Common 
with Mr. Thornton and Wilberforce. Now, he found the then rural 
village of Clapham was only a suburb of London, the intervening 
miles being covered by houses. In the North, building has been 
yet more extensive. The rural hamlets or manors of Hoxton, 
Shepperton, Haggerstone, Homerton, Dalston, Highbury, the 
villages of Hackney, Kingsland, Holloway, Camden Town, and 
other places, in 1805 were fields or surrounded by fields. They are 
now covered with bricks and mortar, as well as the celebrated Spa 
Fields within half a mile of Holborn, and the country beyond, 
which, less than forty years ago, stretched away towards High- 
gate uninterruptedly except by a few streets in the neighbourhood 
of Pentonville. All these fields are now nearly covered by houses, 
as far beyond the site of the new cattle-market as London about 
half a century ago was beyond Smithfield. In less material mat- 
ters Professor Silliman found as great changes; and he even rises 
to a simile to illustrate them. 

“Indeed, while opening my eyes again upon England, I seem to myself to 
have been awakened, like Rip Van Winkle, from a long oblivion, from asleep 
of more than twice twenty years; or to have returned like the genii of Ara- 
bian tales, after a still longer lapse of time, and to find such changes that in 
many places I should not suspect that I had ever been there before. 

“jin my own comparatively young country, rapid and great changes are 
of course to be expected ; but in this old country, which has been civilized 
for a thousand years, we might with more probability expect to find all 
things to continue as they were. It is, however, not so ; science and art have 
in this age and in this country given a wonderful impulse to the human 
mind ; and their results, joined with those of a higher moral, intellectu il, and 
philanthropic character, are already such as no human sagacity could have 
foreseen, nor can we even now discern the extent of the career of progress 
which may be coming. A more extended observation, both in England 
and in other countries, may enable me to judge more correctly on this sub- 
ject; but for the present I will illustrate my positions by only a few instances. 

“ Courtesy of Manners in Public Places.—\n 1805, and long after, an admir- 
able system of travelling by stage-coaches and post-chaises was in full opera- 
tion over excellent roads. Civility from the servants was generally pur- 
chased, however, by gratuities, unpleasant in the recollection, and annoying 
from a conviction that you could never do enough to satisfy the expectant, 
while the regular native traveller often felt that you had done too much. 

“ But now that railroads are introduced all over thi se kingdoms, the modes 
of travelling on the great thoroughfares are totally changed. 

“ Alter mentioning the vast superiority of railroad travelling, as regards 
speed aud convenience, nothing strikes one more than the attention paid to 
the traveller's safety and comfort by the agents upon these roads. They are 


| another, and still another, until your two hours were exhausted, 


very vigilant to prevent the mistakes into which a traveller is liable to fall— 
to protect his baggage as well as his person, and in every way to promote his 
comfort ; and all this with the most courteous and respectful manners, with- 
out the usual mercenary motives of servants who expect a reward. This they 
are, by the most stringent regulations, (everywhere painted in white letters 
on black boards, and posted up in full view,) prevented from receiving, and 
the traveller is earnestly enjoined not to offer them any gratuity whatever. 
That the stranger may more readily know whom to call upon, these men are 
moreover distinguished by a blue dress, trimmed usually with white or red 
lace. On arriving at your stopping place, one of the officials procures a car- 
riage for you, will see that your baggage is committed to proper persons, and 
that you are not imposed upon in the price you are to pay the coachman, 

** Change of Treatment at the British Museum.—Formerly the Museum 
was not open to the public, and it was not easy to obtain admittance at all. It 
was necessary to apply beforehand through some influential friend, and to 
have your name entered in advance ; and even when admitted, after such ine 
convenient formality, you were hurried through with impatient haste, as 
only two hours were allotted for all the rooms, and you were hardly allowed 
to realize your interest in something that had attracted your attention, be- 
fore you were reminded by your guide, and not always very courteously, 
that the time for that particular room was up, and you must hasten on to 
If there 
were twelve rooms, (and I believe there were more,) you could have only ten 
minutes to a room, and you were not permitted, except by special favour, to 
linger where you found most to interest you. Being on one occasion in the 
Museum with a late eminent Professor of Botany in Harvard University, and 
he being not one of the most patient although he was one of the most intel- 
ligent of men, was so much chafed by these narrow rules that he uttered no 
very cordial blessing upon John Bull. Were he now, however, here, he 
would find everything changed. The Museum, with all its treasures, is 
thrown wide open to the public, which includes all well-dressed and decent 
people, whether British subjects or strangers. All come and go as they 
please ; and all the oilicers are courteous and attentive to make everything 
agreeable and useful. The visits may be repeated at pleasure; and the ob- 
server may linger as long as he pleases in any department.” 

The contrast of the present with the past, which these passages 
exhibit, applies chiefly but not wholly to England, especially in re- 
lation to public events. The personal character of the author is 
frequently a prominent feature. Here is a hint how to ascend 
Vesuvius at seventy-two. 

“In a few minutes, the ladies, seated in rough arm-chairs fitted on poles, 
and sustained on stout shoulders, were seen climbing on proxy feet over the 
rough lava. In the mean time, our young gentlemen, with ardour not yet 
tempered by experience, though often cautioned by me to adopt the Latin 
rule, ‘ festina lente,’ and to stop frequently, were seen panting with prema- 
ture fatigue and short breathing. 

* Por myself, adventures in mountains were not new to me, and although 
nearly fourteen years had elapsed sinee I last ascended a very high moun- 
tain, I had no hesitation in attempting the ascent of Vesuvius. Leaving 
my younger friends to take their own course, I selected a vigorous young 
mountaineer, who buckled a strap over his shoulder, while I took hold of a 
loop fitted for one hand, and with the other I grasped an iron-shod pike, 
My mountaineer, not being accustomed to moderation, proceeded at first so 
rapidly through the deep voleanic sand that 1 soon began to pant; when An- 
tonio made him understand that he must ascend very slowly, and stop when- 
ever I gave the word. 

** lam thus particular, because it may be of use to others. The great 
secret of ascending mountains is to proceed very slowly, and to stop and sit 
down frequently, unt: the natural quiet respiration and circulation of the 
blood and tone of the muscles are recovered : by proceeding in this manner 
even high mountains may be scaled without exhaustion. 

“ We at first ascended during three minutes by the wateh, and then rested 
for two minutes. Soon I began to gain, and usually went on four to five 
minutes, and rested on a block of lava one or two minutes; thus I econo- 
mized my power, and found it increasing to the end. We soon left the line 
of voleanic sand and ashes, which form a distinct stream down the cone, and 
took to the rough pointed lava, most of which is in detached fragments, 
large and small. By placing our feet with care among these ragged masses, 
we usually obtained a tirm foot-hold, and rarely slipped backward, although 
the angle of the slope of ascent was, I suppose, at least forty-five degrees. 

* The party were at the top in the usual time of an hour of very laborious 
effort. I was fifteen or twenty minutes later, but arrived fresh and without 
exhaustion.” 

Of course, nothing which has a bearing on science escaped the 
Professor's eye. This is a refined way of refining. The scene is 
Genoa. 

* Refining of Wine in Hog-skins.—In returning to the city, we again ob- 
served a practice which is common in this part of Europe. The wines of the 


country are enclosed in hog-skins, all the apertures being duly secured ; they 


| pears to be only an Oriental custom extended into Europe : 


are filled quite full of wine, and are hung out in great numbers on the sunny 
fronts of the houses and shops, to ripen the wine; the bristles are sometimes 
on the inside. However revolting this may seem to us in America, it ap- 
such practices 


| are often alluded to in the Scriptures, and are still observed in the East by 
* 





modern Oriental travellers. ® 

*“ Chemists know that weak alcohol suspended in a bladder grows stronger 
by the evaporation of the water on the surface of the membrane, the alcohol 
not escaping. Such is, no doubt, measurably the effect of exposing wine in 
hog-skins, and is probably what is meant by ripening.” 

The following from Lyons is a curious deseription of mechanical 
art. 

“From these silk-looms we went to the pattern-makers; who, having the 
pattern to enlarge, put the picture into a sort of magic-lantern ease and pro- 
ject its shadow on the wall, having first placed some ruled paper, such as is 
used for Berlin worsted patterns, in the focus, Then with a pencil they 
trace the outline, and afterwards colour it. It is now in a condition to be 
read. This is done by having as many threads or twine strings as correspond 
to the number of squares on the pattern: they are arranged in such a man- 
ner, with a sort of needle threaded on them, that if any one is pushed back 
it gives an impetus to the needle to move a bit of iron, which just fills up 
the perforations upon a steel die that is used in cutting the cards. This die 
has a certain number of lines of holes, and when these are used another is 
taken, and the cards that are cut by them are all numbered, The picture of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, with the young Prince of Wales, took 
forty thousand of these cards to make the pattern. This was woven in shades 
of black and white to correspond to an engraving, and at a short distance it 
could not be distinguished from one. * ® * 

“ The arti-t, » plin man, who exhibited to us this optical proce:s, refused 
monev which I offered him ; and his manner evinced a feeling almost of dis- 
pleasure that I should suppose he would receive a reward for an exhibition 
which was really very curious and cost him some time and trouble. 

* This was the only instance of the kind which we met with in any eoun- 
try of Europe.” 
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The Professor marked at the Gobelins how little satisfaction the 
eye received from the visible labour—how little the mind could 
follow the work. It was the same with mosaic work. 

“ Nothing of modern art in Rome, and especially in St. Peter’s, creates so 
much surprise in the mind of a stranger as the exuberant display of mosaics. 

** We have visited the shops of the Vatican, and also of some of the most 
celebrated private mosaic artists, and have seen them at their work. Like 
the Gobelin tapestry in Paris, the mosaic of Rome is mysterious. We see, 
indeed, the wonderful result, we see also the materials as yet uncombined, 
and we see the artist lift the infinitesimal portions of coloured glass and 

lace them side by side with their fellows; and still we are as far as ever 
rom comprehending how his eye measures the shades, how his hand selects 
with precision the exact colour which will answer his purpose, and how his 
mind can conceive of the picture in its new creation and fix it there in 
beautiful perfection.” 

Of the savans of Great Britain and the Continent Mr. Silliman | 
saw a good many, but for the most part briefly, and as it were 
publicly. This is his sketeh of Humboldt. 

“ His mansion is a plain edifice, situated in a retired part of the city ; and 
he would not have been now at home had not the King gone to Konigsberg ; 
for his residence is generally with the King, at Potsdam, who keeps him near | 
his person, as his father did before him, not only for his society and con- 
versation, but, no doubt, also as a councillor, wise from his many years and 
his large experience in the world. We passed through his library, which 
fills, on all sides, a room of considerable size ; and he issued from a door on 
the remote side of the apartment, opening apparently from his private room. 
He met us with great kindness and perfect frankness, and with a pleasant 
rebuke for my having hesitated to call on him, (I had written a note, asking 
permission to call,) implying that he was not ignorant of my position and 
efforts at home. I then introduced my son and Mr. Brush; and we were at 
once placed perfectly at our ease. His bright countenance expresses great 
benevolence ; and from the fountain of his immense stores of knowledge a 
stream, almost constant, flowed for nearly an hour. He was not engrossing, 
but yielded to our promptings, whenever we suggested an inquiry or allu- 
ded to any particular topic ; for we did not wish to occupy the time with 
our own remarks any further than to draw him out. Ie has a perfect com- 
mand of the best English, and speaks the language quite agreeably. There 
is no stateliness or reserve about him ; and he is as affable as if he had no 
claims to superiority. His voice is exceedingly musical, and he is so ani- | 
mated and amiable that you feel at once as if he were an old friend. His 

rson is not much above the middle size: he is not unlike in form to the 
ate Colonel Trumbull. He stoops a little, but less than most men at the 
age of eighty-two. He has no appearance of decrepitude ; his eyes are bril- 
liant, his complexion light ; his features and person are round, although not 
fat ; his hair thin and white ; his mind very active, and his language bril- 
liant, and sparkling with bright thoughts. He alluded in a flattering man- 
ner to our progress in knowledge in the United States, and to the effect which 
the American Journal of Science and Arts had produced in promoting it. 
He showed himself perfectly acquainted with the progress of physical science 
and general improvement in our country; and particularly commended the 
labours of Colonel Fremont in the Far West, of Professor Bache in the coast 
survey, and of Lieutenant Maury in navigation. Bringing out his maps, 
and tracing his lines without glasses, he pointed out a channel of communi- 
cation across the Isthmus of Darien, which he had observed and described 
more than forty years ago, and to which his attention had been recalled by a 

aper of Captain Fitzroy’s in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Ie showed us that there are no mountains in the course that he indicated, 
which is more Southern than any of the existing routes, and that it possessed 
several important advantages. I alluded to his brief visit in the United 
States in 1804, when he travelled no further North than Philadelphia. He 
told us that he passed three weeks at Monticello, with the late Mr. Jefferson ; 
who entertained him with an extraordinary project of his inventive but often 
visionary mind, regarding the ultimate division of the American continent 
into three great Republics, involving the conquest of Mexico and of the South 
American States. He discussed many topics regarding the United States. 
The discovery of gold in California furnished him a fertile theme; our to- 
pography, climates, productions, institutions, and even political controversies, 
were all familiar to him. 

“ Baron Humboldt, although associated intimately with kings, is evidently 
a friend to human liberty, and rejoices in the prosperity of our country. He 
made some very interesting remarks on the present state of Europe, and on 
the impossibility of keeping down moral power by physical force. * * * * 

* At the time of our visit he was engaged in the preparation of a new pro- 
duction on the Outline Form of Mountain Peaks, in which he was working 
up original observations and drawings made during the course of his various 
wanderings. He assured us that the greater part of his literary labour was 
of necessity performed when others slept, as the hours of usual labour were 
with him consumed by the demands of the King. He added, that he early 
made the discovery that he could get on very well with four hours of sleep. 
This, as has been often remarked, accounts for his prodigious performances 
in literary labour.” 











AVILLION AND OTHER TALES." 

Axrnoven there is a pretty general complaint touching the custom 
of fixing three volumes for a novel, it rarely happens in prac- 
tice that a less space produces a very effective work ;—it being | 
always borne in mind that the best two-novel volumes might often 
be typographically expanded into three. Instead of a closer style, | 
the rejection of trivial or useless incidents, and the compacter | 
narration of what is preserved, the novel degenerates into a tale; | 
the reader gets curtailment instead of condensation, story-telling 
instead of dramatic scenes and a reflex of epic narrative. As criti- 
cal authority and poetical practice confine a tragedy to five acts, 
so it would seem that a length proportioned to three volumes is 
needed for full display of the powers of the novelist. Cutting down 
the space is like clipping the wings of a bird; the distinguishing 
characteristic is gone. 

Something of this will be found in the volumes before us. But 
for the titlepage, one would have ascribed very few of the tales to 
the author of Olive. Except in some stories of modern life, there 
is none of the minute truthful delineation of persons and every-day 
scenes which distinguish the best of that writer’s novels. The | 
better tales are carried on rather by leaving out than by packing 
closer; the others exhibit the writer’s defects of exaggerated 
romance, and a laboured effort to attain effect by rhetorical writing, | 
without the substratum of reality which her larger works always 
possessed. 


* Avillion and other Tales. By the Author of ‘‘ Olive,” “ The Head of the 
Family,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. 


| smiling, ‘Come soon !’” 


There is no lack of variety in the tales. Sometimes, as in 
“Cleomenes,” the reader is carried to classical times and Christian 
persecution. Several stories depict foreign manners and artist 
struggles; several pass into mysticism or dream-land. Others 
approach the common “ sketch,” and depend for effect upon the 
artist’s execution. The majority of any single class are ex- 
hibitive of modern if not exactly of daily life, and are by far the 
best. things in the collection. ‘There is often very nice though 
passing delineation; as in the character of Mr. Le Poer, the gra- 
cious polished gentleman of another day, pleasing to everybody 
out of doors, and to strangers at home, but a tyrant to his family, 
and unscrupulous in his dealings. “ Our Old Dressmaker ”—a 
truthful and touching story of humble struggles and humble affec- 
tion—is one of the most finished in the book, because the materials 
are adapted to the form and to the length. “The Last of the 
Ruthvens” is founded on the actual biography of the second son 
of the Karl of Gowrie, (of the mysterious conspiracy,) who after 
his release from the Tower, where he had been confined by James, 
gained a subsistence by practising as a physician. With this true 
story is combined a tale of woman’s devoted love; Doctor Ruth- 
ven being made a simple, unworldly character, whose mind has 
suffered by his confinement, devoted to his simples, and dependent 
altogether upon his wife. The story is prettily told, and a skilful 
use 1s made of public characters and incidents; but perhaps Pa- 
trick Ruthven appears too weak. JIlis death, from the shock 
given by the execution of the King, will convey an idea of the 
manner, 

“* The old man gasped, shivered, and was seized with a convulsion. All 
night he raved of things long past, of the scenes of blood which had marked 
his childhood, of those he had witnessed in the Tower. Towards morning 
these paroxysms ceased, and with ebbing strength there came over him a 
great calm. Ie tried to rise, and walked with Lettice’s help to their fireside, 
But he staggered as he moved, and, sinking in his arm-chair, said piteously, 
‘I am so weary, so weary!’ then fell into a quiet slumber. 

* While he slept, there entered the Scottish Countess, She was attired in 
black, her countenance full of grief and horror. She came hastily to say she 
was going abroad, to join her unhappy mistress. Her heart seemed bursting 
with its load of indignant sorrow. 

** Look you,’ cried she, ‘I never loved the Stuart line : I believe that, as 
a King, the King erred ; but I would have given my right hand to save the 
life of Charles Stuart. And I wish that I may yet see this vile England flow 
with blood, to atone for his which rests upon it this day! But, Lettice, you 
are calm—these horrors touch not you ?” 

** And then, mournfully, Lettice told of what bad befallen her husband. 

“ The lady stepped quickly and noiselessly to look at Dr. Ruthven. He 
still slept, but over his face had come a great change. The temples had fallen 
in, there were dark lines round the eyes ; yet over all was a sweetness and 
peace like that of childhood. Lettice almost thought she saw in him the 
image of the boy Patrick, her playfellow by the Cam. She said so to her 
friend ; who answered nothing, but stood steadfastly gazing a long time. Then 
she took Lettice’s hand, and looked at her solemnly, even with tears. 

** *]T shall come back here tomorrow, Lettice ; my journey can be deferred 
a day,’ she muttered, and departed, 

* Lettice Ruthven went to her husband's side,” and watched him until he 
awoke, It was with a quiet smile. ‘ What think you, dear wife? I have 
been dreaming of the old time at Cambridge. How long is that ago >’ She 
counted, and told him, more than fifty years. ‘It seems like a day. How 
happy we were, Lettice—you, and William, and I! How we used to sit by 
the river-side on summer nights, and play by moonlight among the laurels, 
I think, when I gain strength enough, we will go and see the old place 
once more.’ 

“So he talked at intervals, all day referring to incidents which had 
vanished even from Lettice’s memory. Tor thirty years he had not spoken 
of these things; and Lettice, while she listened, felt a vague awe stealing 
over her. Something she remembered to have heard, that at life’s close the 
mind often recurs vividly to childhood, while all the intermediate time grows 
dim. Could it be so now? 

* At night Patrick did not seem inclined for rest. THe said he would ra- 
ther stay in his arm-chair by the fireside. There, sometimes talking, some- 
times falling into slumber, the old man lay, his wife watching over him con- 
tinually. Gradually the truth dawned upon her—that on the path they had 
long trodden together //s step would be the soonest to fail. ‘To the eternal 
land, now so near unto both, he would be the tirst to depart. 

***1t is well!’ she murmured, thinking not of herself, but only of his 
helplessness—as a mother thinks of a child whom she would fain place in a 
safe home rather than leave in the bitter world alone. ‘All is best thus. 
It is but for a little while.’ And she ceased not to comfort herself with 
these words, ‘ A little while—a little while!’ 

““ When Patrick woke his mind had begun to wander. Te fancied himself 
in the old house at Cambridge ; he talked to his aged wife as if she were the 
girl Lettice, whom he had loved. More especially, he seemed to live over 
again the night when he was taken prisoner. 

‘6 *T will hide here, but I will not see Lettice—William’s Lettice! I could 
not take away Lettice and break poor William’s heart. If I sutfer, no one 
shall know. Hark, how the laurels are shaking! We must keep close. I 
clasp thee, love—I clasp thee! Why should I fear?’ . 

“Thus he continued to talk, but gradually more incoherently, until, just 
before dawn, he again slept. It was a winter’s morning, pale but clear. 
There was something heavenly in the whiteness of the snow; Lettice, look- 
ing at it, thought of the shining robes—white ‘such as no fuller on earth 
can whiten them’—with which those who have gone through much tribu- 
lation shall be clothed upon one day. That day seemed near—very near, 
now, 

“She heard her husband call her. He had awakened once more, and in 
his right mind. 

«Ts it morning?’ he asked, faintly. 
Lettice, take care of me.’ 

**She came to him, and laid his head on her breast. . 

“ Patrick looked up, and smiled. ‘ Dear wife, my comforter and sustainer, 





‘I feel so strangely weak today. 


| I have been happy all my life—I am happy now.’ 


‘* He closed his eyes, and his features sank into an expression of perfect 
rest. Once or twice he murmured his wife’s name, those of his two boy "| 
and another—unuttered for years—the name of Jarie, Then, and not tl 


| then, the cruelly-forsaken mother wept. Il 
e 


“The old man’s breathing grew fainter—the solemn hour was nigh. 
said softly, ‘ Lettice, pray!’ She knelt beside him, still holding his h ands, 
and prayed. When she arose, his soul was just departing. He whispc red, 
And Lettice answered, ‘Yes, love—yes!’ It was 
all the farewell needed for a parting so peaceful and so brief. 

“ Thus Patrick Ruthven died.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Although these tales do not effect the critical impossibility of 
giving a dozen or two of novels in the space of one, the greater 
art of the stories will be found pleasing; their comparative 
revity enabling the reader to get to an end at a very short spell. 
Tt may be added that some of them have already appeared in 
periodicals. 





SALEM REDEEMED.* 

Tuts dramatic poem is about the best of Mr. Peel's poetical efforts, 
in spite of a “vaulting ambition.” The subject of Salem Re- 
deemed is neither more nor less than the restoration of the Jews— 
after repentance; but whether all the Hebrew dramatis persone 
are converted to Christianity is doubtful, though some of the 
Jewish leaders seem tending that way. To say that Mr. Peel has 
risen to the “height of his great argument,” would be to place 
him on a level with Milton and the Prophets; and from them he 
is a long way off. The plot iscommon; the structure and treat- 
ment are common too. Zarah of Hebron, the lover, is a leader of 
the Jewish insurgents, or rather conspirators, for they take the 
Turks at vantage on a sudden; his betrothed Adah is the daugh- 
ter of a venerable Jew, who has had his troubles both domestic 
and religio-political ; the betrothed has her confidant, and the 
reader may perhaps prefer Hadassah, for her spirit, to the real 
heroine. In addition to these, “a captain of the Turks,” a chorus, 
and the usual many of a drama, there is Rabbah, a young doctor 
and a strong Conservative, with a great indisposition to disturb 
what is quiet; with Nathan and Levi, “Jews from England on a 
mission.” 

Besides a want of largeness, fulness, and elevation in the story, 
there is a want of action. The only thing really done in the drama, 
is the insurrection in the third act ; when the Turks are defeated, 
by the assistance of the supernatural, in the form apparently of an 
earthquake. All save this is narrative or discourse. The chorus, 
as is but proper, chants or declaims; the lovers and their friends 
talk ; Rabbah, the Conservative or Protectionist, talks ; the men 
with a mission naturally talk, for talk is their vocation. In fact, 
till the “ Captain of the Turks” begins business by firing at 
Zarah and hitting Adah’s father, it is all talk. 

Much of this talk, however, is good, especially where it is 
general. The dialogue fails where nicety of individual character is 
expected from the speaker, and the level conversation is somewhat 
flat. In anything which approaches the reflective or the oratorical 
Mr. Peel is more at home. This picture of change, of English 
opinion, and of the source of liberty, may or may not be appropriate 
to the scene, but it is true, and well expressed. 

Levi. What sign appears 
Of the true dawn? I must allow that mind 
Runs to and fro; that Jew and Gentile look 
Eastward alike; but still the world goes round 
Day after day, and all things seem the same. 

Chor, The world moved on as now before the Flood, 
And yet the Deluge came! Men ever doubt 
Of change in their own time, and love smooth lips ; 
Though time and conscience be revealing depths 
We dare not fathom, and unrolling leaves 
Of terror and of wonder and of wo! 

Prophets and poets to the shallow mind 
Seem idle visionaries, slow to learn 
The wisdom of the world. 

Levi. In England, sloth 

And leisure seem unprofitable weeds : 

But if to dream be wiser than to wor/, 

Wise is the poet; and the frugal bee 

Labours in vain, no better than a drone a 

Basking on honey’d bank. The world we live in 

Has no such easy pasture. How to build 

And gather up into a golden hive, 

Is all its care ; and they are counted happy 

Who winter on their wealth, and balk the spoiler 

Dreams pass away before the sunny flowers. . 

Nath. Hope builds on thought and action ; each needs either : 
The branch will blossom only while the root 
Feeds it; ripe action is the fruit of thought. 

Our mission needs deliberation ; how 

To weigh the means, and understand the wants 
And wishes of our brethren, whether born 
Here or drawn hither out of busy life 

To dwell among the dead. Our task is not 
Easy, nor lightly to be undertaken. 

Levi. A thankless task and hard, to serve a people * 
That knows not what it wauts nor what it claims! 

Chor. We want our liberty! we claim our own! 

Levi. And what is liberty? The gradual growth 
Of a stern sky and of a stubborn soil, 

Still pushing out for room, and reaching high 
With overshadowing boughs; as when an oak 
Wid»-branching dwarfs the myrtle and the bay. 

Nath. The power that overlays or thrusts aside 
The weak is tyrannous: an equal freedom 
Reigns in the land we come from. England, thou, 

In joy and quiet, breathest as a fiek 

Bedew’d of heaven, and by a patriarch bless’d! 
Might we, descended from the son of joy, 

But share the blessing!’ . 

Here again is a picture of the prejudiced and respectable Con- 
Servative ; general in the idea, but Jewish in the illustrations. 
Levi speaks, 


“ 


“ Except in Zarah, 

Noble alike in lineage and in look, 

We met with only doubt or apathy, 

Or folly singing of the good old time. 

Now, freedom is a jewel ill-exchanged 

For an old song, like that which Rabbah once 

Sarg us to sleep with: you remember, Nathan ? 
* Salem Redeemed; or the Year of Jubilee. A Lyrical Drama, in three Acts. 

By Edmund Peel, Author of “ The Fair Island,” ** Judge Not,” &c. Published by 

Vington, 





| lastly for the establishment and support of the schools themselves. 


Nath. About a river full of rolling stones 
That rested only on the day of rest? 
Levi. The same. We listen’d, while Sambation roll'd 
Down from the mountains to the central deep, 
A long monotony of slumberous sound 
Lost in a water without ebb or flow. 
You know the Rabbi? (70 the Chorus.) 
Chor. Only by report, 
As being versed in legendary lore, 
Too fond of fables, 
evi. Tales of Behemoth 
And the sea-dragon, huge Leviathan, 
Kept for the banquet on the day of joy. 
Again, he told us how a ghastly smoke 
Steams from the guilty grave six days in seven ; 
How Turnus Rufus call’d his father up 
And ask’d the cause, and heard of judgment working 
Six days in fire, and resting on the seventh. 
What hope of Rabbah, and of such as he ? 
Nath. None! for they have no future. 
Our plans before him, he was very wroth ; 
Wonder’d what more the common people wanted ; 
Said, he detested Turks and Infidels, 
But hated Jewish innovation more ; 
And doubted whether duty would allow him 
To wink at schemes so re volutionary. 
Chor. You told Lord Zarah ? 
Nath. Not a word 
Such folly. 


When I laid 


it seem'd 

Levi. What is wisdom ? Gold and purple ! 

And what is folly ? Discontented rags ! 

Rabbah is kept in solemn countenance 

By prosperous persons, whether ruled or ruling, 

By kings and courtiers, barons, knights, and squires, 

And lawn’d divinity, and ermined law. 

Each gloss of superstition, each old echo, 

Moves Rabbah more than human misery. 

A crey-hair’d anguish, a primeval people, 

Had claims upon him !—but he dreads all change. 
Chor. Change is high treason to the narrow mind 


” 


That fain would put a drag on human progress! 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England. In four books. By Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, Knight, one of the Justices of his Majesty's Court of 
Common Pleas. The twenty-third edition, incorporating the Altera- 
tions down to the Present By James Stewart, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

Philosophy of the First Six By the Reverend Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Chaplain to Lincola’s Inn ; Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
eal History, King’s College, London. Second edition, revised. 

Salem Redeemed ; or the Year of Jubilee. A Lyrical Drama, in three 
acts. By Edmund leel, 


Time. 


Centurics. 


The Principles of Mental and ral Training, and of Industrial Dis- 
cipline ; intended chiefly though not exclusively for the Asylums and 
Schools to be established for Criminal and Destitute Children, By 
the Reverend Henry Smith, Chaplain of the Government Juvenile 
Reformatory, Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, Author of “ The Destitution 
and Miseries of the Poor Disclosed,” &e. 

\ proposition for the establishment of Industrial Reformatory Schools, to 
which should be sent—1. Youth guilty of dishonesty, who instead of being 
committed by the magistrate to prison should be sent to a school, his 
parents, if he has any, being compelled to contribute towards his main- 
tenance; 2. Small offenders, as for brawls and assaults, or vagrants, in whose 
cases the parish should be called upon to make good a part of the expense ; 
3. Honest children of honest parents, who are yet unable to look after their 
offspring properly. Each of these classes would have different schools. 

The author is aware that there are difficulties in his way. In the first 
place, the law must be changed as regards the power of the magistrate to 
send children to these schools, of other authorities to enforce payments, and 
Mr, 
Smith feels that the masters must be trained to their task, since it would re- 
quire very rare qualifications to succeed; and this training he proposes to 
accomplish as well as he can at first, and afterwards in the schools them- 
selves. He knows that to turn out a youth from the reformatory establish- 
ments, would be merely to send him sooner or later back to his old haunts, 
He therefore proposes a moditied sort of penal colony, to which the youthful 
reformed of both sexes may be sent. 

The book consists of detailed expositions of the plan, rather prolix exhort- 
ations in its favour, and a good many facts within the author’s own expe- 
rience, or supported by evidence, on the state of the poor, espe cially poor 
children, and examples of what may be done in the way of reforming the 
disposition, and changing the physiognomy—some of the last little short of 





miraculous. } 

The Ottoman Empire av es; with Statistical Tables of the 
Army, Navy, Trade, Navigation, Institutions, &c. Drawn from the 
Consular Reports, as given in the elaborate Returns of the Board of 
Trade, and various Foreign Documents of official character. Pre- 
ceded by an Ilistorical Sketch of the Events in connexion with the 
Foreign and Domestic Relations of the Country curing the last Twenty 
Years. By Edward H. Michelsen, Phil. D. 

[A clever and readable summary of the historical events of the present cen- 
tury, so far as they bear upon the internal reforms or foreign politics of 
Turkey ; very brief in the outset, but growing fuller as they approach the 
t - This is followed by a digest of diplomatic documents on the 
statistics and reformed institutions of the Turkish empire. The historical 
summary, though well done, has a kind of official or state-paper air. The 
statistics are numerous, and imposing in appearance , but their accuracy 
may be doubted, except in such obvious and casily-collected information as 
the ships of war and their guns. The broadest general conclusions are—that 
the Turks are much more popular in the Principalities than the Russians ; 
and their government, if not more constitutional, is yet more liberal, even if 
owing to laxity, than that of Austria or Russia; the occasional tyranny of a 
Pacha being better than the stifling character of those two despotisms. | 

Lays from the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain. By John Harris, a 
Cornish Miner. 

[This small volume of poems on various subjects retlects great credit on 
their author as a practical miner; but they rather argue imitative aptitude 
than original inspiration. They would have been better had they been 
worse, or at least more rugged. The poems whose subjects are drawn from 
mining incidents, or the occurences of humble domestic life, have some no- 
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velty as regards thoughts and images ; but thestyle is conventionally smooth 
and finished to weakness. } 
Records of Alderbrook ; or Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches. By 
imily C. Judson. 
[A sketch of American scenery, manners, and country life, with the occa- 
sional introduction of town tales. In point of plan the book has some re- 
semblance to Our Village; but the fair writer is less distinct and more 
verbose than Miss Mitford, though more real and dramatic in her stories of 
actual life. ] 
Ermengarde Sydney ; or Home Sketches. 
[“ Sketchy” enough. Towards the end of the book there is a death from 
consumption, and at the end a marriage, but with little more relation to pre- 
ceding events than appears in the death and marriage department of a news- 
paper. Home Sketches mainly consists of dialogues about nothing at all.] 
Short Sermons at the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper. By the 
Reverend Harvey Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and Minister of S. Edward’s, Cambridge. 
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Literary Gleanings. 


Waar Russta Wovtp Do wirn Inpta.—Nicholas loquitur. “IT am 


| desirous that Persia and India should pour their treasures into my domin- 


ions. The English are so incredulous as to believe that I intend, or could 
accomplish, the conquest of Hindostan. I want only the commerce; and I 
hope to share it with the Americans; not I, indeed, but my successors. The 
possession of California has opened the Pacific and the Indian seas to the 
Americans, who must, within the lifetime of some now born, predominate in 
both. Supposing that emigrants to the amount of only a quarter of a mil- 
lion settle in the United States every year, within a century from the pre- 
sent day their population must exceed three hundred millions. It will not 
extend from pole to pole, only because there will be room enough with it.’’ 
—Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 


Wuy Russia Wants THE Prrvcrpairres.—Only ne | years ago the 


| most Westerly point of the Russian empire was still two hundred miles from 


[Fifteen sermons, of commendable brevity, on as many different texts and | 


topics; but each brought to bear on the sacraments. } 

Saunterings in and about London. By Max Schlesinger. 
Edition by Otto Wenckstern. 

[A good translation of a foreigner’s sketches of the English Metropolis, which 
we noticed in January last, from the German edition. The English transla- 
tion is accompanied by caricature illustrations. ] 

Henry's English Grammar ; a Manual for Beginners. By the late 
Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[A plain exposition of the elements of Engiish, presented in a manner likely 
to impress them on the pupil’s mind, if the teacher carries out the idea of 
the author. } 

The Pianist’s Handbook ; a Guide for the right comprehension and per- 
formance of our best Pianoforte Music. By Carl Engel. 


The English 


The most interesting book in the following list is a cheap and revised edi- 
tion of Theodore Hook’s * Life and Remains.”” The man himself was by no 
means a model, and the biography partakes too much of the half greenroom 
half tavernlike character which predominated in poor Hook himself ; 
but the narrative carries the reader over an eventful time, with which the 
hero as a publicist was pretty closely connected ; and there is something piti- 
ful if not touching in the feverish life and premature death of Theodore. If 
he was not an example, he was a beacon. 

The *Chalmeriana,”’ it strikes us, are extracted from Dr. Hanna’s Life 
of Chalmers, at all events in part. The “ Dictionary of Chronology’’ is 
constructed on an alphabetical plan: if you want a particular battle, you 
look for it under “ Battle,’””—a word which occupies many pages. As the 
book has reached a jifth edition, we suppose the plan is approved. Mr. 
Bentley has included the “Stella and Vanessa ”’ of Leon de Wailey, so 
capitally translated by Lady Duff Gordon, ina double number of his Railway 
Library. 

Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. Py the Reverend R. H. 
Dalton Barham, B.A., Author of ‘‘The Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.”’ 
New edition, revised and corrected. (Parlour Book-Case.) 

Chalmeriana ; or Colloquies with Dr. Chalmers, Author of ‘ Evidences 
of Christianity,” and “ Astronomical Sermons.” By Joseph Gurney. 
(Parlour Book-Case.) 

Teqg’s Dictionary of Chronology ; or Historical and Statistical Regis- 
ter, from the Birth of Christ to the Present Time. ‘The fifth edition, 
enlarged, revised, and improved. 

Stella and Vanessa ; a Romance of the Days of Swift. 
Gordon. (Bentley’s Railway Library.) 

ALMANACK. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book, for 1854. Containing ruled pages for Cash Ac- 
counts and Memoranda for every day in the year; an Almanack, 
and a variety of useful Business Information. The Illustrations by 
John Leech and John Tenniel. In two parts. 

[This collection of facetixe is about on a par with its precursors ; full of clever 
hits at passing topics, in prose and verse, with cuts to match. The frontis- 
piece, “* Topsy Turvy, or our Antipodes,” where a party of gold-diggers are 
waited on by unsuccessful professionals, is the best. The miscellaneous in- 
formation is well selected ; better, perhaps, than in almanacks which have 
nothing else. | 


By Lady Duff 


PAMPHLETS. 

Popery, Destructive of Civil and Religious Liberty, proved Historically. 
being the Substance of a Sermon preached in the Parish-Chureh, 
Cheltenham, by the Reverend F. Close, A.M., Incumbent, on Satur- 
day, 5th November 1853. 

The Cholera ; Wow to rob it of its Terror: or the Mercies of Judgment. 
By James Baldwin Brown, A.B., Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Clap- 
ham Road. First thousand. 

On the Living Language of the Greeks, and its Utility to_the Classical 
Scholar. An Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh, at the Opening of Session 1853-4, By John Stuart 
Blackie, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek. 

Report of the Highland Emigration Society, from its formation in 
April 1852 until April 1853. 

The Glengarry Evictions ; or Scenes at Knoydart in Inverness-shire. 
By Donald Ross. 

Suggestions for an Annual Return of Agricultural Statistics : in a 
Letter to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Trade. 
By George Wingrove Cooke, Barrister-at-law, Author of “ A Treatise 
on Agricultural Tenancies,” &e. 

Public Acts of the Session 1853, Supplement to the Cabinet Lawyer, a 
popular Digest of the Laws of England, &c. 

Observations on the Injustice, Inequalities, and Anomalies of the pre- 
sent System of Taxation of Staye-Carriages, in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. By J. E. Bradfield. Second edition. 

A Table for a Decimal System of Account, adapted to the current Coin- 
age of the realm. 

An Examination of the Report and Evidence of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Decimal Coinage, with reference to a simpler, 
sounder, and more comprehensive mode of proceeding. By Theodore 
W. Rathbone, Esq. 

The Ballot ; a Reply to the Reverend Sydney Smith and Lord John 
Russell. By Edward Capel Whitehurst. 

An Introductory Lecture on the Study of the Law, delivered in the 
Inner Temple Hall, 14th November 1853. By Herbert Broom, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law, Reader on Common Law appointed by the Honour- 
able Society of the Inner Temple. 





the Austrian frontier; at present the Russian and Austrian frontiers are con- 
terminous for a distance of five hundred miles; and if Russia be allowed to 
complete her long-cherished designs upon the Danubian Principalities, that 
extent will be doubled, and fora distance of one thousand miles, or more 
than one-third of its entire circumference, will Russia clasp in one giant 
embrace an empire of magnitude nearly equal to that enormous territory 
of Poland which the last half century has seen absorbed within her vast 
dominions. Hitherto Russia has possessed only the swampy delta of the 
Danube, and her frontier is conterminous with that of Turkey in Europe for 
about eighty miles ; but, if the contemplated annexation takes place, it will 
extend along the shores of that river for nearly five hundred miles to this 
little town of Orsova; and her acquisitions from Turkey since the treaty of 
Kainardji in 1774, will comprise a greater extent of territory than all that 
remains in Europe of the ill-fated empire from which they have been sue- 
cessively wrested.—Oliphant’s Russian Shores of the Black Sea. 

Tue AusTRALIAN Sprinc.—The month of October has always appeared 
to me the finest season of the year in this part of Australia. The country 
then exhibits one continuous and universal verdure. The grass is inter- 
mingled with innumerable native flowers, and the air delightfully perfumed 
from the yellow blossom of the acacia. The temperature, too, is generally 
such as genially accords with the human frame. The thermometer rises to 
70° in the day, and descends under 60° at night. We alternately hug the 
blankets at midnight, and bask in the pleasant rays of the noonday sun, 
There are, indeed, shades and diversities to this agreeable picture; for, du- 
ring this favoured month, I have frequently witnessed sleet and hail, hoar- 
frost and storms, in the full proportion due to a very changeable climate. 
Nevertheless, I can recommend this season of the year to the preferable 
choice of the numerous tourists whom the attractions of the gold-fields and 
the facilities of steam-navigation will now probably bring to our colony.— 
Westgarth’s Victoria. 

InsusticE TO IRELAND.—Thirty years ago the priest in Ireland was not 
admitted to the gentleman's table. If he ventured to interfere with the 
household, he was ordered imperatively and sternly to mind his own busi- 
ness. At present a posse of them assembles in the market-place or town- 
hall, and denounces any gentleman as untrue to his country who chooses his 
own representative in Parliament preferably to theirs. They tread the laws 
under foot, and call it passive resistance; they disobey the Magistrate, they 
challenge the Police, they defy the Army; but then, ever loyal subjects! 
they protect the Crown! yea, lorsooth, they do indeed protect it—by putting 
the Mitre over it. Remonstrate, and bludgeons answer; beat down the 
bludgeon, and then comes the bullet. In what other country, in what other 
times, would this rebellious spirit, this open and raging insurrection, be tole- 
rated.—Landor’s Last Fruit. 

Rasu PERSONS DEFICIENT IN PasstvE Reso_utron.—A very curious cir- 


| cumstance is to be observed with regard to these persons, that though pos- 


| * Murther!’ 


sessed of courage in so remarkable a degree, they have very little passive 
resolution, and of all others bear worst the knife of the surgeon. The late 
Mr. Birch of London told me, that, having occasion to perform some slight 
operation on Belcher, he observed with surprise how ill he bore it. This 
celebrated pugilist was, in all probability, of the temperament I am now 
describing, for he was a man of great intrepidity. It is in all likelihood 
from the same cause that the Irish, though perhaps individually the bravest 
people in Europe, are so notorious for their unmanly complaints when on 
the operation-table. The moment the knife touches them thev “ cry out, 
with a yelping note’’; as every attendant of the London hos- 
The French, on the contrary, I know not why, 


pitals must have witnessed. 
A Portuguese surgeon once said to 


are as remarkable for their resolution. 


me, ** That a person might at his ease cut a Frenchman for the stone.” 





Females have been long and justly celebrated for their superior fortitude, 
both mental and corporeal.—Smith’s Prelections on Moral and Physical 
Science. 

Russtan Crvi.izaTion AT OprssA.—Hitherto my life had been rendered 
miserable by repeated allusions to the “ Russian Florence.” Some infatuated 
Odessans on board the steamer impressed upon me for two days and nights 
that nothing I had seen at Moscow or St. Petersburg could give me even 4 
faint conception of the glories of Odessa, which, according to them, com- 
bined in itself the charms of all the capitals in Europe. ‘The statues and the 
opera were Italian ; the boulevards and shops, Fount: the clubs, conducted 
upon English principles ; and the hotels, unequalled in Europe; the whole 
forming attractions which may surpass my most sanguine anticipations. It 
struck me as somewhat singular, notwithstanding, to be told, upon asking 
whet means existed of leaving this enchanting spot, that we should find it 

' necessary to buy a carriage and post, as no diligence had as yet been 
established. Odessa, probably, is the only town in Europe containing upwards 
of a hundred thousand inhabitants which cannot boast some public means 
of conveyance other than a post teléga, which is infinitely more barbarous 
than a Cape bullock-waggon, and only meant for the conveyance of feld- 
jagers and despatches. It was evident that these benighted inhabitants of 
Odessa praised their city in utter ignorance of the merits of others. It could 
not seem strange to them that a pair of sheets should be charged a ruble 
extra in the best hotels, since they seldom or ever made use of them at home; 
while it was not to be wondered at that jugs and basins should seem super- 
fluities to those who followed the mode of washing adopted on board the 
Russian steamer, which consisted in each man’s trickling a little water into 
his friend’s hands—so little, indeed, that but a very few drops of the precious 
liquid were spilt. Our exertions to obtain a basin on board evidently caused 
us to be looked upon as bad travellers, who did not conform to the manners 
of the country they were in.—Oliphant's Russian Shores of the Black Sea. 

PortucursE Hock.—Pure wines are difficult to introduce to the notice 
of those who anxiously wish but know not how or where to obtain them. 
Still we are happy to be able to state, that however beautiful and delicious— 
however pure, animating, and corrective may be the hock wines of the 
Rheingau and the clarets of Bordeaux—vines transplanted from the finest 
situations of Germany to the more Southerly climate of Estremadura (a name 

| signifying fudl ripe) produce Portuguese hock (still or sparkling) in which 

| Professor Liebig himself might rejoice—in which he would find all the con- 
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ditions required in the “ noble ” wines produced from the parent stem. We There are erected or now building at Chicago in the United States seven 
once grew this wine ourselves in quantity, and still grow it to a small ex- Roman Catholic churebes. Two of those completed are estimated to be 
tent ; but, unfortunately, as it is cheap and called by its real name bed Portu- worth 500,000 dollars. ree _ 
guese hock,” instead of being imposed upon the public at a fearful price as The Protestant Episcopal Church steadily increases in the United States. 
the “‘ Chrysam” (or consecrated oil) of the Rhine, it has not yet become In 1832 there were 21 dioceses, 592 clergy, 678 parishes, and 32,268 commu- 
known to our wine-drinking community ; nor, what is of greater importance, | nicants; in 1852 there were 29 dioceses, 1650 clergy, 1650 parishes, and 
to the suffering invalids in our numerous hospitals, where only the purest | 100,000 communicants. 

and least acid wines, and possessing the least Katzenjammer, should be ad- | 
ministered. Were the fact generally known to the medical profession, that 
a wine of the like character as the nobler wines of the Rhine could be ob- 
tained ata moderate cost, certainly this valuable remedy would supplant many 
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penny postage stamp has been introduced at the Cape of Good Hope: 
the stamp is of triangular shape, and of red colour. 


chemicals now used as mere substitutes for good wines in our public hos- | Nearly fifty consecutive miles of railway from Alexandria ree ry 
pitals and in private practice.—The Oliveira Prize Essay on Portugal. welling conten, Chengh the werke are Sotenied ty Ge teutin of Ce 
ee y | times. 


Prussia NoT To BE TRUSTED.—It is not to be dissembled that falsehood 
in the cause of freedom may be apprehended on the side of Prussia; and it is | party in Honduras have discovered a new route, which would enable persons 
far from impossible that the Prussian King and the Austrian Emperor are | going from New York to reach California seven days earlier than by way of 
waiting with impatience to embrace the Czar. The massacre of the nobles | Panama. The route is straight, nearly level, and passes by silver and other 
in Gallicia was organized and rewarded at Vienne: the persecution of all | mines, 
classes in Posen is countenanced and commanded at Berlin. Czartoryski, 
the humane, the charitable, the moderate, the just, the patriotic, writes | 
thus to the Prime Minister of that country—‘I quit Berlin with a heavy | 
heart. Whatever be the cause, it is a fact, that up to this day not one of the | 


According to the New York Herald, the Interoceanic Railroad surveying 


The French Government have now four offices in Paris for conveying 
telegraphic messages. Companies who undertake telegraphic communica- 
tione for the public are obliged to work through the Government agents; 

romises made to the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of Posen, by the = 2 ee Se ee haute ——— = 

russian Government, has been fulfilled. To what part of its people has . ‘ J mae ’ , 
that Government been true? Stripped and scourged by Bonaparte, tear after | The first electric telegraph in Sweden was to be opened on the Ist instant : 
tear fell through the King’s white eye-lashes, and promise after promise from | it extends from Stockholm to Upsala. - i 
his quivering lips. His nation picked him up, dragged him out of the mire, | The Royal Observatory at Brussels has this week been placed in electric 
cloaked him anew, and set him on his horse again. Generals are now sent | communication with the Greenwich Observatory, for the purpose of facili- 
by him into Posen, with conflicting authorities, to sow dissension, and to | tating the determination of the difference of longitude between the places, 
exasperate the German invader against the generous host. The Prussian is | in a direct manner. The electric communication is made in such a man~- 
not contented to occupy the house and the land he hath seized on; he is | ner that every oscillation of the pendulum at Brussels will be represented 
not contented with an equal share in the administration of laws and taxes; | with accuracy at Greenwich, and tie same, as regards the latter place, at 
he would split into shreds the country he already has broken into splinters, | Brussels. 
and would abolish its nationality.”—Landor’s Last Fruit. : 7 - ; 

Tue Goon or Scoupinc aNp Compratnine.—Where the nerves are | Lady doctors are now the “rage” in the Western cities of America. 
painfully affected, whether from moral or physical causes, the patient | _ Dr. Landolfi, physician to the King of Naples, has discovered a method 
should be encouraged to seek relief by external expressions of his wo. for the cure of cancer when not in its worst and last stage. He has cured a 
Merely speaking of it, indeed, produces a soothing effect, which is by no | lady of rank at Munich, and has now gone to attend a princess in the North 
means inconsiderable. This is beautifully touched upon in Tristram Shandy, | of Germany. ; ; 
where Mr. S. launches into a pompous dissertation on thedeath of his son,and | The Medical Gazette of St. Petersburg states, that since the first appear- 
discourses until the boy is altogether forgotten. Yet I like still better what | ance of the cholera in the city, on the 13th October 1852, there have been 
passed in the kitchen. When the fate of “* Master Bobby” was canvassed | 13,861 cases; 8190 cures, and 5609 deaths. 
among the servants, Trim remarked, the “Squire would get ease by talking, | 4 recent balloting for recruits at Berlin disclosed the fact that the male 
madame by crying, but that his poor master would keep it all to himself. population is physically degenerating, in height, health, and conformation, 
But it is not the more kindly emotions alone of our nature which passaway | ~ jy. Liljevaleh, phy » ety to the King of Sweden, has published a pam- 
in sounds. The angry passions obey the same law. Hence, those who from | phlet on the necessity for fresh air in barracks; in which he shows that 
their position in society cannot give vent to animosities, are found to che- | soldiers im all countries ave rent on chert cllewance of sir in thes Gala 
rish their malevolent feelings with greater pertinacity, The following anec- acaien~ tes ceevtdiien of scldiees in peace is much larger than that o r* 
dote, which used to be related by the late Commodore Decatur, is in point. | poy oral population. » a 
The Commodore was, it seems, born and reared among the Quakers, Con- spit i _ ee 
versing one day with a member of the taciturnsect, he took occasion to com- ’ . . Sees ee or 

liment him, ‘that while the rest of the world were jarring and wrangling, a Soe et the - oe of Victoria was estimated at 250,000, of 

riends never quarrelled.”” ‘Thee art mistaken,’’ was the reply 5 “thee | whom 100,000 were at the iggings. eieare 
art mistaken : the difference is not so great as thee imagines. You quarrel A new and important gold-field has been discovered in New South Wales, 
with your tongues, but we quarrel with our gizzards.”"—Smith’s Prelections, | on the Hunter river, a few miles above Maitland. ; 

The Customhouse returns show that on an average each inhabitant of the 
colony of Victoria consumes annually 3} gallons of spirits, 2} gallons of 


Farvigqu PFirmarauda. wine, 14 pounds of tea, 8 pounds of coffee, and 3} pounds of tobacco. 


A sum of 4000 francs has been sent by Louis Napoleon and the Empress | The Melbourne Argus says—“ In this, the richest colony in the world, the 
r | males outnumber the females to the enormons extent of about 57,000! 


to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, for the French missionaries there. 

. > ‘hey > . : a: se . | Think of that, fair ladies !—a husband to be chosen from amongst a desolate 

The Prince of Prussia has been occupied in reorganizing the music of the | surplus of fifty-seven thousand ! ” 

army on the Austrian system, which employs eighty men in a band, with | es fire ee ae an a 

mane brass Foe aera lg ais nen , | Provisions and other necessaries of life are at an enormous price in Hobart 
” ~ “ ‘ — . oo ‘. . ‘own: ter is 3s. 6d. 8. 2 svog Od. eac coals—** ara bis 
There are three Generals in the United States Cabinet—General Pierce, | es oe oh to 4s. » pound, eggs Sd. each, coale—" mere black 

President; General Cushing, Attorney-General; and General Davis, Secre- een ¥ ' Z 

tary of War. - _— . " i | The value of property is increasing in Canada. The construction of rail- 

= -, ‘a ‘ | wav f augme » 2 rice y i » ace ‘ ‘ is 

The Vienna Lloyd says that Omer Pasha is much beloved by his soldiers, | a zugmented the price of land in some place to an astonishing 

though he conforms but little to Mahometan customs—he drinks wine openly, | . 

and has no harem, but a single wife, a Transylvanian lady. He is pas- | 





sionately fond of horses, and keeps a stud of 200. | New York consumes thirty thousand bushels of peaches daily during the 
The French mail from Marseilles to Constantinople which touched at Malta _ : — —_— f which 

2 - om See several ~~~ eames officers on board ; among them, General up he Goebel coumetiines whe aman? oa paid pee y ott aon ane ext 
apka, travelling incognito. “ ae ee : "ah > 

le Sater af Kosh have opened sore in Now York Broadway forthe | lever gobbers het bce, smite in he ak of the State of Now 
e of mantillas, lace, and children’s clothing. Sn & ieehdn tho a gana Milo aeceeioy al . : 
A statue to Copernicus has been inaugurated at Thorne. | a te vn eae hymen mga a eee 

_ A meeting of scientific and literary men and those connected with print- A Californian paper has an aia of a “female Robinson Crusoe’ —~au 

ing has been held at Philadelphia to promote the erection of a monument to | Jpdian woman left desolate on an island in the Pacific for eighteen years, and 

Benjamin Franklin. recently brought to the continent. as 





A motion has been made in the Commercial Council of Turin to the effect Tl ae : . 
ray Rasa stom : ene ager encnaerte Fore shall ye 4 1e Daily News has been excluded from Cuba by the Captain-General, for 
os bo pete beer ger Phen pe big meen I > an article attacking the island authorities on the subject of the slave-trade. 
ee ' 5 * 


montese The Supreme Court of Ceylon has recently admitted the first Kandian ad- 
‘ rocate. 
Two years ago, the French aéronaut, M. Arban, made an ascent from — i a side . ‘ - 
Barcelona, and was not again heard of till the ot her day, when he made his The Friend of China states that the Canton mandarins have executed 677 


appearance once more. His balloon had gone over to Africa; he had been | PeTsoHs in 189 days of this year. 

seized and made a slave, and but recently effected his escape. The Nile has risen so very high this year as to cause great damage to 
Mademoiselle Teisseire, one of the actresses at the Paris Vaudeville, has the crops. ; 

thrown up her engagement and forfeited a sum of money rather than appear . : Me . : 

in Les Vins de France ; alleging that the dress she was to wear was leneiet. In consequence of the =e of provisions, the Northern Railway Com- 

No doubt she was right, as the piece was only a vehicle to exhibit the “ pretty | Pavy of France have added 10 per cent to the wages of all their servants 

troupe of the Vaudeville in the most piquant costumes imaginable.” ade- | Who receive 1200 francs a year and under, 

moiselle Teisseire has joined the corps of the Palais Royal. It is not fair to estimate the quantity of animal food consumed in Paris 
A Parisian celebrity has just died—‘* Mademoiselle Olympe,”’ formerly a | merely by thenumber of cattle slaughtered. From a recent discovery made 

boot-binder. During her constant attendances at the public balls she capti- | by the Police agents it appears that a large trade is carried on in dogs-flesh, 

vated a German baron, who married her, and, dying some eight months | The animals are stolen, and sold to the inferior eating-house keepers; who 

ago, left her from 30,000 to 40,000 francs a year. She pined away after | find it difficult to supply the demand for those suspicious-looking but “ re- 
is death, and died herself, in her twenty-second year. markably cheap’’ compounds. 


The Enclis : ie . Fetablis . One of the large perfume manufacturers of Grasse, in the South of France, 
te en tint ot Beate pom ys Madd aes eS uses annually 80,000 pounds of orange blossoms, 54,000 pounds of rose- 
Persons, provided our Goverment shell promise to centttete enethied of leaves, and immense quantities of other sweet-scented flowers. 


e expense. The cultivation of the silk-worm inthe March of Brandenburg, introduced 

It is stated that there are twenty-five thousand Chinese in California ; pA — tho Great, makes considerable program, opite of the unfevour- 
and that they have subscribed 2000 dollars to erect a Protestant church. . at trie! at Sebaffh _— — 

To feweo . > ., . _ . A question arose in a trial at Schaffhausen, as to whether the sound made 
Pd ry Ky arog Thei — Catholic yp tg _ been 4 Dare by one person boxing another’s ears could be heard by parties in an adjoining 
ington - F SS a ae a oe ae judges settled the point by one boxing the ears of the other 


in the room, ear-witnesses being placed in an adjoining apartment—the 


Rota Waitoa, an Aboriginal, has been admitted to deacon’s orders by the | blows were heard. 


Bishop of New Zealand. Many Maories were present at the ordination, to 
whom the Bishop preached in their native tongue. 
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On THURSDAY, the 5th of JANUARY 1854, will be PUBLISHED, Price TWOPENCE, 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS 


ENTITLED 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 


SCIENCES; 


CONSISTING OF 


SHORT TREATISES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL 


PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


OF SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL PURSUITS; 


WITH NUMEROUS 


ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON 


WOOD. 





MESSRS. W. 8. ORR and Co. have to announce the early publication, in WEEKLY NUMBERS, of a Series of SHORT TREA- 


TISES, which will include every useful and attractive section of 


human acquirement, whether Scientific, Practical, or Descriptive ; 


and will be issued at a price so moderate as to place them within the reach of every member of the community. 


It will be the aim of the Editor to render this Publication a key to those 
treasures of knowledge, and a guide to those habits of thought, by which the 
people at large may rise to the position of sound thinkers, and of well-in- 
formed and accomplished citizens. These Treatises, however, will not be 
confined to the higher branches of useful knowledge ; for in them every 
subject, the discussion of which may tend to the instruction of the com- 
munity, and assist in ameliorating the condition of the people, will be suc- 
cessively brought under notice. Sanitary laws for the preservation of health 
will be laid down ; the theory and practice of ventilation examined ; and 
the use and abuse of food and fermented liquors clearly set forth. The in- 
fluence of trades and occupations upon the health and moral character of the 
artisan, and the extent to which he may be benefited by education, will be 
investigated and explained. The influences, also, of commerce and luxury 
upon the mental and moral powers of the wealthy classes will be con- 
sidered ; and a clear and easily understood, yet at the same time com- 
prehensive explanation of the philosophy of daily life, and of the phe- 
nomena which meet us at every moment of our existence, will be laid before 
the reader. 

Nor will this series of works consist of mere dry abridgments of books of 
Science and Natural History, or of minute details of Art processes; but, as 
far as may be attainable, they will exhibit the fundamental principles and 
characteristic features of every subject of which they treat. ‘Thus, without 
fatiguing the attention of the reader with particulars which he cannot turn 
to good account, it will be possible to instil into his mind just conceptions 
of the true bearings of the several departments of knowledge brought under 
his consideration. 

Although every subject will be treated in a philosophic spirit, yet it will 
not be forgotten that the work is designed for popular use; and therefore 
the editor and the various contributors will endeavour to clothe the whole 
series, and the Scientific Treatises especially, in simple language, so_as to 
render them easy introductions to practical studies. 


To carry the design into effect, assistance has been obtained from eminent 
scientific men ; and the Editor has the satisfaction of announcing among the 
contributors to the first year’s volumes the names of Professor OWEN, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Sir Wi11AM Jarprng, Bart.; Professors An- 
sTED and TENNANT, of King’s College; the Rev. WALTER MrrcHett, of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Professor Younc, Examiner in Mathematics 
at the University of London. Every confidence, therefore, may be placed in 
the publication, as regards its soundness of principle, its extent of informa- 
tion, and its accordance with the results of the latest researches and dis- 
coveries. 

Amid so great a variety of subjects as these Works will embrace, there are 
some which must involve references to the very foundations of philosophic 
speculation ; and it is proper, therefore, to indicate the path which, in this 
respect, will invariably be pursued. As regards physical science, while these 
Works will inculeate the Baconian rule,—that nothing in the phenomena 
themselves but uniform law is discoverable,—they will sedulously maintain 
the doctrine that Nature does manifest the existence of a Lawgiver as well as 
a law—of a Personal Omnipotence superior to law—of a Creator who made the 
Universe by his Fiat, and sustains it by His Power. Under the psychological 
and physiological departments, there will be ample opportunities of pointing 
out the essential first principles of man’s belief; and the effect of these prin- 
ciples, in connexion with the phenomena of living nature, in leading him to 
a knowledge of the scicnce of Teleology, or that which relates to the power 
and the wisdom of a Personal Omnipotence. 
| During the first year three or four volumes will be completed. The re- 

spective subjects will not be issued in consecutive weeks ; but the paging 
| of each series will be continuous, so that the whole, when collected at the 
end of the year, will form separate Volumes, with Titlepages, Prefaces, 
| Tables of Contents, and Indices; each Volume being a distinct work on 

Natural Puriosorpny, on the Two Great Divisions or Naturar His- 
rory, and on the MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, 











The following Summary will convey some idea of the General Arrangement of Subjects to be published 


during the First Year : 




























































NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Properties of Matter. 

Mechanics and the Nature of Machines. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 

Pneumatics. 

Acoustics, 

Optics : the Nature and Properties of Light, the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Vision, and Optical Instru- 
ments, 

Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism. 

Astronomy, Physical and Applied. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
The Principal Forms of the Skeleton. 
Teeth of Animals, as introductory to Natural Ilistory. 


These subjects, however, and all others of the series, will be critically and scientifically arranged,—each occupying its proper 
place in the “ Crrcte or Tue Screncrs”; and, by the aid of copious Analytical Indices, combining all the advantages of an Ency- 
clopedia, as works of reference, without the irksome repetition which alphabetical arrangements necessarily involve. 


THE INTRODUCTORY TREATISE, 
“ON THE NATURE, CONNEXION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS OF 


Will be issued; but the Publication of the Work itself will not commence until January 1854. 


| Voice and Speech, as distinguished from the Cries of 
Animals. 

General Zoilogy. 

The Vertebrata: Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 

The Invertebrata: Insects, Crustacea, Arachnida, 
Mollusca, including Conchology, Radiata. 

Botany, General and Applied. 

Structure of Plants. 

Peculiar Classes of Plants, as the Grasses, &c. 

Geographical Distribution of Plants. 


Arrangement of Rocks, Fossil Remains, Minerals 
used in Building, Metals and Mines, Mineral Fuel, 
&e. 

Crystallography. 

Mineralogy, General and Applied, including the Pre- 





cious Stones, Marble, Spars, Alabasters, and other 
Ornamental Minerals, Building Stones, &c. 





On the First of December, 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE,” 


AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Ist NOVEMBER 1853. 


| 
| 


Geology, including the Earth’s Surface, Nature and | 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Logarithms. 
Plane Trigonometry. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 
Mensuration and Practical Geometry. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Conic Sections. 
Differential Calculus, 
Integral Calculus. 
Applications of Differential and Integral Calculus 
to Physical Problems. 


Theory and Solution of Numerical Equations, 
&e. &e. 





“ Orr's Circle of the Sciences” can be supplied by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


London: 








W. 8. ORR and Co. Amen Corner, Paternos 


ter Row. 
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